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iNTRODUCTION 


Balasore, the northernmost district of p.esent day 
Orissa, has been an administrative unit since almost time 
immemorial. It has occupied a strategic position being the 
northernmost administrative unit of the political entity of 
Utkal-Kalinga-Orissa and specially in the middle ages it was 
the main bulwark against Muslim attacks and has seen 
numerous battles for supremacy over ORISSA. In fact, the 
independence of Orissa can be said to have been lost in the 
memorable battle of Gohira Tikri wherein the last indepen* 
dent king of Orissa Gajapati Mukundadeva lost his life due 
to treachery, With numerous estuaries and rivers 
and long coast line, Balasore occupied a pre-eminent 
position in maritime activities, not only in Orissa 
but also in the entire east-coast of the country. It is 
traditionally associated with the legendary voyages of Orissan 
merchants to the far east during the height of Orissa’s 
maritime ascendency. Some of the earliest European settle- 
ments in India were also founded in the district of Balasore 
and in fact some early factories for trading and commercial 
purposes were also established in this district. Memories 
of these early European contacts have been kept alive even 
today in such places named as Farasi Dinga, Olanda Sahi 
etc. That there was a chance of Balasore becoming capita! 
of British India has been forgotten today after the ascendency 
of Calcutta. The settlements here were older than ,those set up 
‘in Bengal. On the religious front Balasore has an equally 
„illustrious history. Rich archaeological remains from the 
“Buddhist and Jain periods as well as the later Hindu period 
bear eloquent testimony to this. Of this, the richest 
collection of Hindu sculptures are found at Kaupur but 
very recently another rich collection has also been excavated 
at Avana. Balasore has a significant contribution to the 
Bhakti movement and Lord Chaitanya in his sojourn to 
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Puri had passed through this district and the famous 
Khirachora temple at Remuna even today attracts 
thousands of Vaishnavas specially from eastern and north- 
eastern states. In the modern period Balasore has cradled 
the: growth of Oriya nationalism and its illustrious sonS 
Fakir Mopan and Radhanath can justly be described as the 
architects of the Renaissance of Oriya nationalism. During 
the period when the very existence of Oriya language was in 
grave danger, Fakir Mohan, Radhanath and Raja Baikuntha 
Nath Deb kindled the fire of Oriya nationalism and through 
their literary and organisational efforts provided an effective 
vehicle for national resurgence which ultimately led the 
way to the formation of the first linguistic state in the 
modern India in Orissa in 1936. The contribution of 
Balasore will ever be +written in letters of gold in the annals 
of Indian freedom movement, The Salt Movement at 
Inchudi was second only to that of Dandi and the massacre 
of innocent unarmed civilians at Eram during Freedom 
Movement can only be compared with the more famous 
ghastly killings at Jalianawalabag. Balasore also provided 
shelter to Bagha Jatin and it is here that the great freedom 
fighter was incarcinated and breathed his last and his 
associates hung. Even today the site at which Bagha Jatin 
had fought against the British is remembered as the bloody 
shrine (Rakta Tirtha) commemmorating the great sacrifice 
of a great martyr. 


There are many interesting facts to the history and 
culture of Balasore district which have been covered in 
different chapters of this collection. The most interesting 
geographical feature of this district is the long shallow beach. 
right from Chandaneswar to Chandipur. When the tide 
recedes, the sea becomes dry for several kilometres and one® 
can walk, ride cycles and drive a vehicle,on the sea bed. 
Such a natural phenomenon is very rare and are found only 
in very few other places ia the world. The Orissa coast 
canal which ,was constructed during the British régime 
provided excellent navigation facilities for inland transport 
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but has become almost defunct today. The district has 
been traditionally a rice bowl for the State and its economy 
has predominantly been agrarian. Its long coast line and 
rivers and estuaries have also provided fishing as cae of the 
most lucrative economic activities providing succour to a 
large chunk of its population. The district had one of the 
first printing presses in the State and also played a signi- 
ficant role in the spread of literacy, journalism and education. 
There are large number of educational institutions spread 
all over the district and literacy rates high. 


I had the privilege of working as the Collector and 
District Magistrate of Balasore during 1980-81. I had an 
occasion to travel all over the district by road, by motor- 
boat and country boat and on one occasion when during 
floods the part of the State Highway was cut off, on a 
railway trolley to reach some of the marooned areas. I had 
the pleasure of knowing the district intimately and the 
privilege of sharing with the people the excitement of 
participation in the process of development. While 1 was 
naturally pre-occupied with more mundane and urgent 
administrative affairs like maintenance of law and order as 
well as the development activities, I also had the opportunity 
to explore its history and culture. I visited its numerous 
religious shrines, archaeological sites, ruined fortifications 
besides witnessing numerous cultural functions. 


As I came to know the district more intimately I became 
aware of its rich historical and cultural heritage with the 
details of which many even of the district were not familiar. 
I felt that a seminar to highlight this heritage would not 
oniy help to familiarise the new generation with the glories 
of the past but would also reinforce the sense of identity 
which could be: a source of strength in the process of modern 
day development. In:this background a two-day seminar 
on the historical and cultural heritage of Balasore district 
was organised on 25th and 26th January, 1981 in the Gandhi 
Smruti Sadan in Balasore town. The seminar proper was 
divided into 4 parts covering the following aspects : 
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Political History of Balasére District. 

Antiquities and archaeological Remains of Balasore. 
Economic and administrative History of Balasore. 
Contribution of Balasore to Oriya literature. 


i bo to 


Several learned and original papers were presented in the 
seminar and to my surprise the seminar aroused unprece- 
dented enthusiasm among all sections of the public, The 
hall was full and over-flowing in all the four sessions of 
the Seminar. A photographic exposition displaying the 
archaeological remains as well as other important monuments 
of the district was also organised which brought together 
for the first time a display of the quintessence of Balasore’s 
rich heritage in pictures. I still remember a number of 
old women doing obeisance to the photographs of the 
different shrines and images which they did not have an 
opportunity of visiting in person. A visit was also 
organised to the site of recent archaeological excavation at 
Abhbana where a number of inscribed clay and sculptures of 
Brahmanical,Buddhisi and Jaina pantheons tablets have been 
found. Supplements were also published in some of the 
leading Oriya dailies and the seminar received wide 
publicity in the State. 


I have been told that this was the first seminar of its 
kind exploring the cultural and historical heritage of any 
district. The tremendous public enthusiasm and participation 
in the entire seminar and all related activities will ever be 
cherished by me as one of the most satisfying of my experi- 
ences in the district. 


The book has now been compiled in a slightly different 
format than the original plan of the seminar. The five 
sections broadly cover Land and People, Political History, 
Antiquities and Architecture, Economic History, Religion, 
Literature and Performing Art. | 


The first few articles are on the land and the people, 
economic and politigal history. Among other items these 
deal exhaustively with the geography, natural resources, 
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and anthropological aspects of the district and the evolu- 
tions of the administrative set up over the years. There are 
also articles on the early European settlements, their 
trading activities and factories set up by them. The con- 
tribution of Balasore to the freedom movement has also 
been exhaustively covered and among other items the history 
of the salt movement, the peoples’ movement in Nilgiri 
and the activities of other nationalists have also been 
adequately covered. On the ancient history, apart from 
articles on the monuments, the military history aspect as 
well as the history of the fortification have been covered. The 
religious aspects, including details of the Buddhist, Jain 
and Hindu periods and the later developments during the 
peak of the Bhakti/Vainshnav movement have been dealt 
with. Last but not the Jeast the cultural aspects including 
literature, performing arts and the crafts have also been 
covered in different articles. These articles cover diverse 
aspects of the secio-cultural-historical‘dimensions of the 
heritage of the district. This is not a gazetteer, rather it is a 
more comprehensive compendium opening several windows 
to the different facts of the district’s heritage. 


Today when finally the collection of the papers, 
presented in the seminar, are being compiled and published, 
Ifind that tbe district of Balasore is making rapid strides 
towards development. Particularly in the field of Industries, 
the district has made a break through. Already a number 
of large industries have been established and several others 
are in process of being set up. The district has been declared 
as a no-industries-district and due to good railway and road 
communication and the special incentives available, the 
district is attracting several enterpreneurs. The district 
has a tremendous potential in inland, marine and brackish 
water pisciculture and these potentials are just beginning 
to be exploited. The banking infrastructure in the district 
has expanded mani-fold with the establishment of the 
Balasore Gramya Bank as well as due to expansion. of 
branches of nationalised banks. Tourism ‘is also growing 
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rapidly. The road bridge across the river Subarnarekha 
has been completed providing vital link to West Bengal and 
the completion of Anandpur bridge would provide another 
link on the South-western direction, The completion of the 
fly over in the Balasore town is a landmark in being the 
first fly over in Orissa. The town itself under the integrated 
urban development programme has vastly benefited and 
several development schemes have been completed. The 
fishing harbour at Dhamara has been completed. The 
district is therefore, on the threshold of rapid economic 


development and is now poised for a new economic 
resurgence. 


1 wish the district and its people all-round prosperity 
and pray to God to shower His bounty on them in abundant 
measure. 


Subas Pani 
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A Geographical Study of Balasore District 
Dr. D. K. Singh ° 


Reader, Department of Geography, Utkal University. 


Location and boundaries, area and population : 


Balasore is the northern most district in Eastern Orissa 
and its geographical coordinates are : 20’ 44° N. and 21 “59” 
N. latitudes, and 86 ‘16" E. longitudes. The boundary is 
marked by the District of Cuttack through the course of the 
river Baitarani in the south, the District of Keonjhar and 
Mayurbhanj in the west, Midnapore District of West Bengal 


in the north and the beautiful coastline of the Bay of Bengal 
in the east. 


The District is the smallest in size among the 13 districts 
of Orissa. It has an area of 6,394 sq kms. as per 1971 
census statistics but 6,311 sq. kms, according to the census of 
1981, accounting for 4.05 per cent of the State’s area. In 1901, 
the area was still smaller by about one thousand Sq. kms. 
mainly due to the separate administrative indentity of the 
feudal State of Nilgiri which now forms a part of Balasore, 


With a population of 2,253,090 (8.58 per cent of the State 
total ) it retains its 6th position in population size which it 
had in 1971 with a population of 1,830,504 ( 8.39 per cent ). 
The density of population increased to 357 per sq. km. ( 169 
for Orissa ) in 1981 from 286 per sq. km. ( 141 for Orissa ) 
in 1971 retaining the 2nd position so far density is concerned. 
Cuttack takes the Ist rank with 414 in 1981 and 341 in 1971. 
The district registered the 4th highest growth rate in the, 
decade 1971—81 °( +23.09% ). Its earlier growth rate in 
1961--71 was x 29. 28%, giving it the 3rd rank next to Sundar- 
garh and Koraput ( +35.87% and +30.89% respectively ).- 
In the last decade (1971-81 }), Balasore is next to Sundargarh 
( +23.27 ), Puri, ( +24. 39 ) and Sambalpur (+23 27 ). 
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TableI and Table II give the population statistics for 
male, female, scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, urban and 
rural for the District. 


- 


TABLE-I 


Population of the District as per 1961, 1971 and 
1981 Census records. 


Population 1961 ]971 1981 (*) 


Total 1,415,923 1,830,504 2,253,090 
Male 717,340 928,342 1,138,904 
Female 698,583 9୨୦02,162 1,114,186 
Scheduled castes Total 266,754 338,802 Not available 
Male 134,019 172,083 N. A. 
Female 132,735 166,719 N. A. 
Scheduled Tribes Total 96,077 129,192 N. A. 
Male 47,530 65,264 N. A. 
Female 48,477 63,928 N. A. 
Rate of growth × 29.28% 23 09% 


TABLE-H 


Rural and Urban population and Density of population 


( 1961 —81 ) 

Population 1961 1971 1981 (*) 
Total 1,415,923 1,830,504 2,253,090 
Rural 1,324,018 1,730,350 2,067,163 
Percentage 93.51 94.53 91.75 
Urban 91,905 100.150 ° 185,927 
Percentage 6.49 5.47 ` 8.25 
Density Per sq. km 218 286 357 
Rank of Density in ° 

the State 2nd 2nd 2nd 
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Administrative Units : 


Balasore, from ihe administrative point of view, is 
divided into 3 Sub-divisions, namely, Balasore, Bhadrak and 
Nilgiri. Balasore Sub-division has 4 Tahasils ( Balasore, 
Jaleswar, Basta and Soro ) with 13 Police Stations while 
Nilgiri is both a Sub-division, and a Tahasil with three 
Police Stations. Bhadrak is divided into 5 Tahasils (Bhadrak, 


Chandbali, Tihidi, Basudebpur and Dhamnagar) and 8 Police 
Stations. 


There are in all 19 Blocks and 5 urban units for admini- 
stration of developmental activities; Balasore Sub-division 
alone has 13 Blocks and 3 Urban areas, Bhadrak Sub- 
Division has 7 Blocks and 2 Urban areas. Nilgiri has 2 
Blocks but no Urban area. Out of the 16 I. C. D.S. ( inte- 
grated Child Development Scheme ) projects of UNICEF for 
Orissa, one project is located at Nilgiri. 


Geographical History : A 
Balasore was created as a District in October, 1828 after 

25 years of British occupation of Orissa. Nilgiri then was 

not included in it. English settlement in the District,however, 


dates back to 1633. _ 


The name Baleswar (anglicised as Balesore) is supposed 
to have been derived from the temple of Mahadev Baneswar. 
This temple is still standing and was so called after Banasura 
who traditionally is known to have built the temple. 
Bhadrak, the second important old place in Balasore also, 
take its name after the presiding Goddess in Bhadrakali 
temple. Balasore region was a part of the Kalinga Empire 

* from time immemorial. There is mention of the name in 
„ poet Kalidasa's ‘Raghuvamsa’. 


The area today known as Balasore District was ruled 
by a succession of Hindu Kings till 1568, when the Afgans 
of Bangal occupied Orissa taking advantage of 
the political chaos then prevalent in Orissa. It was at 
the time of the Moghul Emperor Jahangir that Balasore’s 
trade potentialities were developed mainly through 
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commercial trading of rice and cloth. Then followed the 
commercial activities of the English merchants The Dutch, 
Danish and French merchants established their settlements 
in different parts of Balasore. Settlements within the area 
of Balasore still bear such names as Dinamar Dinga, Farasi 
Dinga, Olandaj Sahi, Phiringi ( English ) Patna, etc. 
All these are close to the river Burhabalanga which was 
then very well navigable by vessels of good size upto atleast 
30 kms. upstream from the mouth due to tidal influence. 
The English established a factory in Balasore in 1640. 
In the later part of the 17th century there was significant 
conflicts between the English and the Governor of Bengal, 
Sayastakhan, appointed by Aurangzeb and this had tremen- 
dous effect on the settlements of Balasore. 


Balasore got prominence due to the safety of its road- 
stead not far from the mouth of the Ganga but it declined as 
the navigation of the Hooghly became more familiar to 
European pilots, while its local trade was atfected by the 
Maratha invasion on Orissa and also by the silting up of the 
channel of the river Burhabalanga. But during the i8th 
century, p'aces in Balasore gained importance for sea side 
health resort particularly for the Calcutta people. 


The trading status of Balasore in the British period 
was lost when Government gave up the monopoly of 
salt manufacture and trade in 1863. Much harm was 
done to the settlements in the district by famine of 1865-66, 
after which the British Government paid attention to the 
development and construction of roads and canals. An 
aided factor was the construction ip 1894 of a railway line’ 
passing through Balasore along the coastal region of Orissa. 
It was a fact that by virtue of its geographical site and situa- 
tion, Balasore commanded an important role for exporting 
rice from vast areas around and also for stone ware quarrying 
chiefly in the Nilgiri Hills. Balasore gained distinction of 
exporting salt and hand woven linen manufactured in the 
region, mainly to Rangoon in Burma. With the decline of 


¢ 
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the carrying capacity of the main navigable river, Burhaba- 
langa, trade significantly declined after 1920 and the town 
of Balasore was relegated to a lower status of a „Mandi town 
of Orissa. The Dutch and Danish settlements were ceded to 
the British before 1850 but the 30-acre French holding 
remained as such until 1947. 


Geographical setting : 


Balasore District is remarkably a strip of alluvial 
land, the alluvium being of recent origin in the geo- 
logical sense. It lies between the sea and the Eastern- 
ghat hills ( Nilgiri Hills ) of Orissa, the hills rising from 
Balasore’s western boundary. The alluvial strip is about 55 
kms. wide in the north-east extremity but it tapers down 
quickly to about 14°5 kms. in the central part, to again 
spread out in the south to nearly 65 kms This significant 
fertile alluvial composition is a gift of many rivers~— big 
and small, such as from north to south, Subarnarekha, 
Hanskura, Sartha, Panchpara, Burhabalanga, Jalalka. Kansa- 
bansa, Salandi, Baitarani and Dhamra. Ifa single river is 
to be named which has the maximum contribution to this 
District, whether for alluvial deposits or for devastation, it is 
the Burhabalanga “‘The old twister’, on the bank of which 
stands the Baneswar temple and the town of Balasore. 
Geographically the most interesting river is, however, 
Panchpara ( in the north of Burhabalanga \ formed by the 
confluence of several hill streams pouring out eroded material 
from Mayurbhanj into Balasore. Notable among them 
are the Bansa, Jamira and Bhairingi which unite, bifurcate 
and reunite in the wildest confusion. Thus, Panchpara is 
remarkable for havocs in the monsoon season. Kansabansa 
is also a similar stream, but to the south of Burhabalanga, 
formed by the confluence of a number of small streams rising 
in the Nilgiri Hills and Keonjhar District of Orissa. It 
reaches the sea in two mouths, the lower one known as the 
Gamai and the upper or northern One known as Kansabansa. 
The Baitarani forms the boundary betwuen the Balasore 
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and Cuttack districts and after its junction with Brahmani 
the united stream of Brahmani - Baitarani is known as the 
Dhamra which receives two tributaries on the Balasore side- 
the Salandi and the Matai. Tides helped the entry of boats 
to the interior of the District through many of the rivers 
but formation of sand dunes have now created significant 
obstacles in navigation. 


Climate : 


Balasore’s climate is somewhat sultry characterised by 
high humidity almost all the year round. But there has 
been a record of rather lesser extremes of temperature ruining 
to its maritime location. The warmest period of the year is 
March to May when the thermometer records a steady rise 
of temperature with the mean daily maximum temperature 
being as high as 36°5:-C ( 97‘7-F } and the mean daily 
minimum being 26°30° (79:3 F ). Situated in the monsoon 
zone it is watered by the south-west monsoon rains from 
June to September preceded by the hot weather and pre- 
monsoon thunder showers in the afternoons of April-May. 
This is generally mild but occasionally violent and locally 
known as Kala-Baisakhi, a common name for thunder- 
storms in Bangal. October. and November are the post- 
monsoon months which witness the fury of cyclones. The 
cold season is from December to February, though actually 
temperature begins to fall gradually from October. December 
is the coldest month of the year, the mean daily maximum 
and daily minimum temperature being 26°8°C (80°2°F) and 
14 C (57.2°F) respectively. The average rainfall of Balasore 
region is 1583'3mm ( 62.33” ) of which about 70% comes 
during the monsoon season (June-September). The number 
of rainy days is about 75-80 in a year. This regiomis situated 
“directly on the tract of most of the violent cyclonic storms 
and depressions which enter into the Orissan coast from the 

Bay of Bengal, particularly in the monsoon and post- 
‘monsoon seasons. These storms cause widespread heavy 
rain and strong winds damaging houses and killing domestic 
animals in large number. 

Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Geology and soil : 

The geological characteristic of Balasore could have been 
ascribed to only alluvium deposits poured into a dry lagoon 
that today forms the main centrally elongated “arable tract 
running N-S, had the Nilgiri Hills not been within the 
district’s fold. The Nilgiri Hills are composed of Granit-oid 
gneiss, interfoliated with which are occasionally found bands 
of chlorite rock approaching serpentine in texture. This 
rock yields a beautiful, compact and very tough material, 
which is at the same time soft and easy to work. A few 
miles west and south-west of Jugjhuri the rocks alter consi- 
derably and assume a hard, tough, indistinctly crystallized 
hornblendic character, still farther t> the south-west and 
near the Salandi river well-foliated quartz schist comes in. 
Laterite in a compact form occurs along the base of the 
Nilgiri Hills (*). The other noteworthy physical and geogra- 
phical characteristic is found along the coastal salt tract 
rising towards the beach in sandy ridges 16—26 metres high, 


the shelter for coarse grass and scrub jungle and for huts of 
fishermen communities. 


Vegetation : 

Except for the Sal ( shorea robusta ) and other jungles 
of the Nilgiri and Raibania areas, there are practically no 
forests in Balasore. A small patch of jungle is marked around 
Chandbali. The total area under forest in the District is 
392.7 sq. kms. which accounts for only 6.15 per cent of the 
total area. The major sale proceeds of forest items are 
timber ( Rs. 211,000/- ), charcoal ( Rs. 88,000/- and minor 
forest produce ( Rs. 131,000/-) as reported by the Divisional 
Forest Officer, Baripada and Forest Range Officer, Kanika 
* Range, Chandbali in 1976-77. This gives a clear idea on the 
„ Poverty of forest wealth of the district. The main vegeta- 
° tion type ‘of the district is the agricultural crops. 
Paddy fields dominate. There are grassy plains with occasi- 
onal low jungles on the sand ridges and near the tidal 

streams. But north of Burhabalanga especially round the 
(*) The Geological structure and physiCal features of the Districts of 


Bankura, Midnapore and Orissa Memoirs, Geographical Survey 
of india, Vol. 1, pt. iH. 
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mouth of the Hanskura and Subarnarekha rivers, there 
are numerous tidal creeks fringed with heavy fungles, 

The innumerable ponds and ditches are filled with 
floating water weeds and submerged water-plants. Around 
the human habitations one may notice semi-spontaneous 
shrubs including the red cotton-tree (Bombax Malabaricum) 
and pipal ( Ficus religiosa ), banyan ( Ficus bengalensis ), 
khajur ( Phoenix sylvestris ) and palms (( Borassus 
flabeflifer }). The Nilgiri area has sal and bamboo forests. 
Sedges and ferns are plentiful in the District. 

Wild life : 

Lack of forests justify poverty in wild life of the District. 
However, the jungles have given shelter to tigers, leopards, 
hyenas, spotted deer, antelopes, hog deer, mouse deer, civet 
cats, and hares. Of these, the tigers, leopards, deer and 
antelopes are seen in the Nilgiri forests. 

Transport and communication : 

The main transport lines of the District are the Madras- 
Howrah broad gauge railways and the Madras-Calcutta 
National Highway passing through the central alluvial 
tract. Most of the important towns and trade centres of the 
District are located along these two lines of transport and 
communication. River navigation ( already discussed ) has 
declined owing to silting of the river mouths. The Burha- 
balanga, however, still provides inland water transport for 
carrying men and goods for rura!l habitations of the District. 
Agriculture and industry : 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people of 
Balasore. About three-fourths of the working force is 
engaged in agricultural activities and about 70 per cent 
of the land of the District is under cultivation. The single 
important crop is rice while jute is the most important cashe 
crop. Fishing and domestication of animals are closely 
associated with the occupation of ‘the rural folk 
as subsidiary to agriculture. The industries of the district 
are mostly the rice mills based on the agricultural economy, 
mat-making and fisheries. To boost the industrial land- 
scape of the District, an Industrial Estate has been built up 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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on the outskirt of Balasore town on the National Highway 
No. 5. This is under the D. 1. C. Programme of the State, 
Cottage industry has great gsignificance as many of the 
agricultural families have a subsidiary economic gain through 
mat-making, cotton-weaving, knitting of fishing nets, and 
manufacture of other small scale household goods and 
equipments. At some places brass and bell metal articles 
are manufactured 


Geographical Division : 


Perhaps based on the three physiographic and geological 
characteristics, Balasore District’s natural divisions have 
always been identified as three strips running North-South, 
the significant being the large central alluvial tract. These 
divisions from east to west are (a) The narrow coastal strip 
of salt tract, (b) The central arable alluvial tract ; and 
(c) The undulating submontance tract of red soil cut by 
ravines striking the hills. 


he coastal salt-tract : 


The narrow coastal salt tract rises towards the beach 
in the form of consolidated sand dunes and ridges varying 
in size and with a height of 16 to 26 metres. The vegetation 
here is characteristically rough and coarse reeds and grass 
besides scrub jungles and poor casuarina trees. Occasionally 
one comes across patches of paddy-fields. This is the 
tract of poor fishermen living in huts along the coast and 
their culture is more or less similar to that of the fisher- 
men in Bengal coast or down south in other areas of the 
Orissa coast. 


. The Central Alluvial tract : 


The main central N-S elongated arable tract is very - 
fertile due to rich alluvial deposits poured into the area 
from long past by a number of streams described earlier. 
It is believed that this major part of the District was a lagoon 
stretching between the hills in the west and the sand: bars 
and spits formed in the east along the Bay of Bangal _ coast 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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to which the rivers brought in huge amount of alluvial silt. 
Thus, the lagoon was totally silted to give rise to this rich 
plain tract of alluvial soil where today we find one of the 
richest rice growing areas of the country. One notices signi- 
ficant depressions near the river banks all along this tract 
where, in rainy season, there are swamps and marshes and 
therefore devoid of good crop-fields. This main tract is the 
home of rich agricultural villages and centres of agro-based 
industries. The few, in number, towns of the District are 
also marked in this tract. The typical culture of Balasore 
basically thrives here. 


The Sub-montone tract : 


The undulating submontone tract of red soil has fewer 
villages but most of the tribal people of the District who live 
here depended on the forest culture so dear to the tribal 
folk. Here we find the beautiful sal ( Shorea robusta ) 
jungles of the Nilgiri hills where the streams and streamlets 
are really enchanting with nice picnic spots. The dull, 
monotonous landscape of the central tract is not found here, 


nor the sluggish characteristics of the streams ever marked 
here. 


Settlements : 


If we look at a settlement map of Orissa, it will 
be evident that there are densely located large concentra- 
tion of rural settlements in the coastal tract right from 
Balasore in the north to Ganjam in the south through 
Cuttack and Puri. Regarding the form of the spatial 
arrangement of rural settlements in Balasore, one can 
observe interesting linear villages in the central alluvial, 
tract mainly due to the impact of the water courses and main 
roads. The settlements are spread amongst the -vast green’ 

. paddy fields linked by narrow village roads and give the 
typical rural environment of coastal Orissa. There are 3812 


villages in the District ( 1971 census ) out of which 564 are 
uninhabited. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Superintendent of Orissa State 
Museum, Bhubaneswar, 


INTRODUCTION 


Balasore, the north-eastern district of Orissa, is 
bounded on the north by the districts of Midnapore ( in 
West Bengal ) and Mayurbhanja, on the east by the Bay of 
Bengal, on the south by the district of Cuttack, separated 
by the river Vaitarani and on the west by Keonjhar 
district and a part of Mayurbhanj. The characteristic 
features of the district lies in its alluvial soil, mainly in the 
deltaic region which is suitable for production of finest 
varieties of rice and various other crops. On account of 
abundant production of rice the district is rightly called 
the ‘granary of Orissa, The major rivers like Subarnarekha, 
Budhabalanga, Salandi, and Vaitarani and their various 
channels and tributaries are evidently responsible in enriching 
the soil of the coastal plain and better economic condition 
of the people. 


The special characteristic features of the district are 
its favourable geographical situations which favoured in 
shaping its culture, its colourful history from the dawn of 
civilization, its rich harbours on the mouth of navigable rivers 
through which the people of Kalinga braved the sea for mari- 
time trade with the countries of Malayasian Archipelago, the 
ancient Rajapathas ( the present day national highways and 
state high ways ) that pass through the district connecting 
north and south to Orissa and its people to be a martial 
race fighting against the turbulent enemies. On account of 
these factors Balasore was known in the past as the gateway 
of Kalinga. It will not be unreasonable to note here that 
the rich harbours of the district and the finest variety of 
salt manufactured abundantly attracted the European 
merchants who flourished their trade in the district as well 
asin the other parts of the State. “As late as the 17th 
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century European merchants, while attracted by the prospects 
of the eastern trade were drawn towards the Orissan Ports 
for their commercial adventure, and so late as the early 
19th century, when the British decided to conquer Orissa 
their absolute need for that conquest first to link Bengal 
with Madras with the coastal belt of Orissa”! 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


To study the people of a particular region,a little 
elucidation of its history wh'ch can relate with greater 
exactitude the condition of the land and the role of the 
people to its culture over the ages, is considered 
expedient. The present district of Balasore, a part of ancient 
Kalinga, played a very conspicuous role in its history down 
from the time of Asoka till it lost its independence in 1568 
A. D. It was a part of Kalinga under Asoka and Kharavela 
and was under the rule of Murundas, Manas etc. The Raghu- 
vamsa of Kalidasa refers to Raghu’s digvijeya to Kalinga 
after crossing the river Kasai. The Jayrampur copper plate 
{ 6th century A. D. ) of Mahasamanta Achyuta speaks of 
Balasore region as a part of the kingdom of Gopachandra. 
According to Sora and Patiakella copper plates Sambhuyasa, 
a powerful ruler of Mana dynasty, ruled over Uttara Tosali 
and Dakhina Tosali. The present district formed the part 
of the then Uttara Tosoli. This district was a part of Utkal 
under the Bhaumakaras and Somavamsis. Under Chodaganga 
Deva, the founder-father of the imperjalGanga dynasty 
Balasore region became a part of KalinganEmpire and 
continued to remain so till to-day as a district of the State. 


During the Ganga rule Balasore was basica!ly turned 
to military base with series of forts. The roads were const- 
ructed mainly for military purposes The Gajapatis further 
fortified the region against the inroads. of the Muslims 
of Bengal. During the Mughal rule Balasore rose to a 
commercial town and the district witnessed the establishment 
of English, Dutch and Danish factories. Under the Nazim 
of Bengal the part of Jaleswar Sarkar to the north of the 
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river Subarnarekha was transferred to Bengal, Since the 
Subarnarekha formed the northern boundary of Orissa. 
‘Orissa came under the occupation of the Maratha in the 
middle of 18th century. After a rule of about “50 years the 
Marathas ceded the province to the English in 1803. # 


Thus, the district of Balasore experienced the rule 
of different indegenous dynasties, of the Afghans, Mughals, 
Marathas and English till it became a part of independent 
India in 1947. 


POPULATION 


Demographers and Sociologists are now-a-days 
concerned with the study of population in different aspects. 
‘The rapid increase of industrialisation, urbanization, moderni- 
zation and broad-based changes are responsible for growing 
concentration of population in urban centres. “‘The distin- 
ctive features of the Indian situation are that the growth 
of population has been accompanied bY a relatively slow 
rate of industrial development and that the rate of popula- 
tion growth has risen in recent decades whereas in the 
European countries and North America it has fallen. We 
might say of the Indian region, therefore, that its population 
problem arises from the fact that a rapid increase of 
population took place before industrialization was properly 
‘under way, and that the prospect is of a continuing rapid 
increase before the social checks to fertility in advanced 
industrial societies begin to operate’’.? It may be noted 
that fertility, mortality and migration are important factors 
in determining population size. Of all fertility seems to be 
very prominent. The decline in mortality is due to improved 
public health measures and better medical cares. What is 
true of India is true of Orissa also. 

The ‘district of Balasore though the smallest in the 
State is one of the densely populated regions. The district 
covers an area of 6,493.10 square miles showing no territorial 
change during the last decades and is divided into three 
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Sub-divisions (Balasore, N.lgiri and Bhadrak) and 22 Police 
Stations forming 4.17 percent of the State’s area. The urban 
area which was in 1951 only 15 sq. miles rose to more than 
60 square miles in 1981. The increasing trend is due to 
addition of more new towns and enlargement of existing 
towns. The major towns of the district are Balasore, Bhadrak, 
Nilgiri, Jaleswar and Soro. 


Before the introduction of first AIl India Census im 
1872 several attempts were made to estimate the population 
of the area. In 1832 the population was estimated at 
4,50,000 out of which more than 22,000 persons perished 
due to the great cyclones. A rough estimate in 1840 furni- 
shed an account of population of 6,51,000. The estimate 
of 1865 shows the rise to 7,32,000 which decreased to 
4,85,000 in 1866 due to severe famine. The Census of 
1872 furnished a total population of 7,70,232 with a 
d nsity of 373 persons to the square mile. In 1881 the total 
population increased to 9,45,280 with a density of 453 
persons per square mile. % 


The growth of population of the district from decade 
to decade since 187? to 1981 is tabled below with percentage 
of variation and population by Sex. 


TABLE—t ® 
Year Total Male Female Percentage 
of Variation 
1872 7,70,732 ହା 
1881 9,98,379 4,888,022 5,10,357 +22 
1891 10,53,169 5,!0,781 5,42,388 5.48 
1901 11,40,102 5,532,003 3,88,099 „ 8.25 
_ I9rf 11,24,282. 5,38 ,597 5,85,685 —1.4 
1921 10,45,726 4,98,365 5,47;361 —7.0 
1931 10,59,194 5,14,635 5,44,559 + 1.3 
1941 11,08,775 5,47,883 5,60,892 +4.7 
3951 11,06,012 5,56,066 5,49,946 —0.2 


J661 14,153,923 4,17,340 6,98,583 + 28 

1971 ° 18,30,504 9,28,342 9,02,162 +29 

3981 22,53,090 11,38,904 11,14,186 423 
Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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The table shows the growth and decline of population 
in different decades. The decline of population in the decades 
from 189] to 1921 is lamentable. The decrease is due 
to devastating natural calamities like floods, cyclones, 
serious failure of crops and grave epidemics of cholera and 
small-pox. The epidemic of cholera in 1907 was so wide- 
spread that in 1908 the death rate was actually double 
the number of birth. The natural calamities caused migra- 
tion on a large scale. The decline of population during 
the decade 1911—21 is due to failure of crops, outbreak of 
cholera and influenza. The principal factors in decay of 
population in the decade 1921—31 are malaria in extensive 
scale, small-pox and heavy floods. The loss of population 
was recouped to some extent towards the end of the decade 
due to considerable public health measures The census of 
1931 shows a small increase over the population of 1921 but 
it is by far the lowest increase recorded for any district of 
Orissa during the decade. 


The increase of population during the decade 1931—41 
amounts to 4.7% which was far below the State level. 
Despite public health facilities the district faced cholera, 
small-pox, malaria, dysentery and diarrhoea accompanied 
by devastating floods draining out human lives and live- 
stock. Severe outbreak of cholera in 1932, 1935, 1936 and 
1939 particularly in the northern part of the district took 
a heavy toll. On account of these factors the district 
records lowest percentage of increase in population. The 
decade 1941—51 shows a decrease of population by 0.25% 
on account of high floods in all the rivers of the district and 
devastating cyclone in 1942 affecting the entire north- 
Balasore., “Bamboo .clumps, old coconut and date-palm 
trees, huge banyan and peepal trees were uprooted in 
thousands. Houses collapsed and thatched and corrugated 
roofs were blown away. Jackals, vultures, crows, and in 
fact the entire bird life perished The fish in the tanks 
died and began to float. A-° large number of boats 
capsized”... ¢. The natural calamities were accompanied 
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by malarial fever, cholera and small-pox sweeping away a 
large number of victims. The next three decades marked 
phenomenal growth of population. The Community Deve- 
lopment programmes, National Extension. Services, better 
medical facilities coupled with road communications were 
responsible in checking the spread of epidemic diseases and 
improving the general health of the people. These decades 
are, therefore, remarkable in the history of its populatiom 
growth. 


The density of population grew rapidly during the 
recent years commensurate with the improvement of waste 
land, development of agriculture, trade and commerce. The 
district has a density of 565 persons per square mile as. 
against the State average of 292 persons. 


The district with only 3.7% of urban population 
shows phenomenal rise during the last 70 years (1901—1971). 
The 1981 Census reveals 8.21%, urban population as against 
the State average of 11.82%. The spectacular growth of 
urban population during. the last decade is on account of 
the declaration of Jaleswar, Soro, Chandabali and Nilgiri as. 
towns and inclusion of industrial centres. 


The population of the district js of composite 
character consisting of Bengalis (3.53%), Muslims (3.77%), 
a miniscule percentage of Christians and the Oriyas of 
different castes and creed The Muslim population forms 
22% of the total Muslims of the State. Bhadrak Sub-division 
has the largest Muslim population, Balasore Sub-divisiom 
has the higihest concentration of Bengali speaking population 
and Nilgiri Sub-divisior is characterised for Scheduled 
Tribes which constitute about 54% of the total population 
of other two Sub-divisions. This. enumeration is according: 
to 1971 Census. " 


Literacy : 


The. district of Balasore rariks third in leferacy during: 
the decade 1971—81. The percentage of literacy in 1951 
Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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was 23.7% which rose to 33.71% in 1971 and 41.84% in 
1981. The district has the higher literacy rate than the State 
average of 34.12% in 1981. The district has a high literacy 
rate both in its rural and urban areas with ro significant 
difference between the two. Even females in the rural areas 
have a high rate of literacy (22.16%). 


Migration : 


Since very ancient times the influx of population into 
and from the district has been a process of history. For 
various historical reasons and on account of its exposure to 
the outer world, people of various castes and creed migrated 
into the district and emigrated to other parts of the 
country particularly to Bengal during recent times.Movements 
of population in the past into Kalinga through the district 
formed the heterogeneous character of the people. As for 
example, originally the district was devoid of Muslim popu- 
lation, but in the mediaeval period the Muslim population 
crept into the State and in the recent times it forms a 
sizeable percentage of the total population of the district. 


After: the construction of railway line through .the 
district and bus communication during the recent times the 
district is well-connected with West Bengal and other States 


of the country. Calcutta being a great commercial and 
industrial centre has attracted a large number of skilled 
and un-Sskilled labourers from the district. The people of 
the district have great fascination for Calcutta resulting in 
seasonal migration of a large section of the people. The 
industrial towns of Tata, Rourkela, Durgapur and Bhilai 
have attracted a good number of ‘people from the district 
for different occupations. On the other hand, the alluvial 
soil in the coastal belt attracted many Bengalis to settle 
in as land owners and the tribal people to act as farm 
labourers. As a result of this the population of the district 
assumes a heterogeneous character. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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ETHNIC GROUPS 


The total population of the district as elsewhere in 
the State may be categorized ethnically into High castes, 
Clean castes (backward classes), Scheduled castes, Scheduled 
tribes, Muslims and Christians. Except the Muslims and 
Christians the people broadly come into the category of 
caste communities. A caste is a “collection of families 
or groups of families bearing a common name ; claiming 
a common descent from mythological ancestor, human or 
divine; professing to follow the same hereditary calling 
and regarded by those who are competent to give an 
opinion as forming a single homogeneous community. The 
name (of caste) generally denotes or is associated with a 
specific occupation. A ca te is almost invariably endogamous 
in the sense that a member of the large circle denoted 
by the common name may not marry outside that circle. 7 


Ketkar defined caste as a Social group having two 
characteristics : (i) membership is confined to those who 
are born of members and includes all persons so born and 
(ii) the members are forbidden by an inexorable social law 
to marry outside the group.8 This definition indicates 
two important features of caste ; viz, hereditary membership 
and rigid endogamy. 


In the discussion of caste, the concept of what is 
known as sub-caste is also im portant. Risley describes the 
sub-caste thus : “Within the circle of an endogamous 
caste, there are usually a number of smaller circles each 
of which is also endogamous.? According to Ketakar, 
“the word ‘caste’ and ‘sub-caste’ are not absolute compara- 
tive in signification. The larger group will bé called a 
sub-caste. A group is a caste or a sub-caste in comparison 
with smaller or larger”, 10 


Each sub-group is designated by a name. Originally 
each group was presumably characterized by a particular 


Occupation. But now and probably for many centuries such 
Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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theoretical distinctions were not clearly in existence. Mayer 
argues that the sub-caste category retains two characteristics, 
namely, ‘(i} a common traditional occupation for all the 
sub-castes in a caste and (ii) all the sub-castes have a 
common name, qualified by a sub-caste name which is 
prefixed to a caste name’. ! 


These definitions are just a guideline to indicate the 
broad characteristic features of the castes, but may not suite 
to the full extent in all the areas of the country. Under the 
impact of modernization, industrialization etc. the caste 
people are adopting callings other than their traditional ones 
but maintain customs, manners and norms of their own 
castes. Here it is significant to note that each caste forms 
a distinctive stratum in the society and each stratum is 
regarded as superior in ritual purity to some others and 
inferior to certain others. In the caste hierarchy each has a 
specific position of its own. The high caste of the district 
comprise Brahmins, Raju, Karan, Khandayat etc. The back- 
ward class (clean includes the. Gauda, Gudia, Bhandari, 
Teli, Gola, Kamara, Cadhei, Jyotisha etc The 3rd category 
consists of the Scheduled castes known as untouchables in 
the past. Their defiled character is due to their polluting 
callings like .skinning, butchering, scavenging, washing 
unclean and polluted clothes. etc. The scheduled tribes 
consittute a Separate category of their own different from the 
caste structure of the Hindu society. Each of the categories 
need little elucidation with reference to some important and 
dominant castes. 


High Castes : 


The Brahmins occupy the highest position in the caste 
hierarchy. “Tradition relates that the original Brahmins of 
Orissa were all &éxtinct at the time of the rise of the Ganga 
Vamsa line of Kings, but that 10,000 Brahmins were 
induced to come from Kanauj and settle in Jajpur, the 
sacred city on the Baitarani rivero The date of this immigra- 
tion is not stated, but the fact is probably historical, and 
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may have been synchronous with the well-known introduction 
of Kanaujia Brahmans into the neighbouring province of 
Bengal by King Adisura in the tenth century.” 


“When the worship of the idol Jagannath began to be 
revived at Puri, the kings of Orissa induced many of the 
Jajpur Brahmans to settle round the new temple and conduct 
the ceremonies. Thus, there sprang up a division among the 
Brahmans; those who settled in Puri being called the 
Dakhinatya sren/, or southern class and those who 
remained at Jajpur, the Uttara sreni or northern class. This 
later spread all over northern Orissa. !* 


On the basis of traditional callings the Brahmins of the 
district may be categorised into Sasan Brahmin, Puja Panda 
and Halua or Mastani. 


Sasan Branmins are the priests and hold the highest 
position in the caste. Vedapatha (recitation of Veda) and 
Swastigayana (appraisal of the kings and their kingdoms) 
were the original works assigned to them. In course of time 
they became the priests. The works in respect of officiating 
the village and the familial ceremonies are Sraddha ‘cere- 
monies for the dead ancestors), Suddhi/ (purification), 
Bibaha (marriage ceremony), Tarpana (ablution), Upanayana 
(sacred thread ceremony), Karnabhedha (ear boring 
ceremony). They officiate in the sacred ceremonies of the 
Brahmins and clean castes. They have Dasha, Ratha, Hota, 
Mishra, Nanda, Satpathy, Panigrahi etc. surnames. Marriage 
of the Sasan Brahmin with other sub-castes (of Brahmin) 
is normativel y prohibited. 


The Puja Pandas (temple priests) are associated with 
the temple worship. They have the Panda, Padhi. and Maha- 
patra surnames and in hierarchical order they stand lower in 
rank to Sasan Brahmins. 


The Halua Brahmins are neither attached to the temple 
nor they officiate familial and village ceremonies but they 
observe sacred thread ceremonies like other Brahmins. 
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Cuitivation is their traditional occupation. The legend 
connected with the origin of Halua Brahmin or Balaramgotri 
is very interesting. Purusottam Deva (1466—1497 A. D. ), the 
famous king of Orissa, wanted to marry the extraordinarily 
beautiful princess of Kanchi. As the king of Kanchi was 
reluctant a war was fought. Having been defeated in the 
battle Purusottam devised atrick to subjugate the king of 
Kanchi. He discovered that the Kanchi Raja was not fighting 
the Brahmins in the battle Purusottam ordered his soldiers 
to put on sacred threads as Brahmins and to march against 
Kanchi. Kanchi Raja did not fight against the Brahmins and 
courted defeat. Purusottam was highly pleased with the 
nice performance of his so-called Brahmin soldiers. The 
soldiers prayed to the king to group them as Brahmins. The 
King granted their prayer and classed them as Halua 
Brahmins or Balaramgotri. They are called Balaramgotri 
apparently from the fact that the plough is believed to be the 
distinctive weapon of the Lord Balaram. From their 
surnames such as Pradhan, Parida, Patra, Nayak,Rout, Bhul, 
Bisal, Madhual, Sahu, Lenka, Senapati, Mohanty, Sani, 
Mallik, Mali, Jena etc. it is presumed that most of them 
originally belonged to the Khandayat caste. The scholars are 
ofthe opinion that these Brahmins were the original Brahmins 
of Orissa and having no knowledge of pricstly work adopted 
cultivation after the better type otf Brahmins were brought 
from the western provinces to perform the Asvamedha 
sacrifice at Jajpur sometime in the 10th century A. D. !32 


That the Brahmins held the highest position and were 
honoured by the Hindu Rajas and the aristocrats are amply 
‘evidenced im the copper plate grants of the medieval kings. 
The Hindu Rajas welcomed Brahmin families to settle in 
kingdoms and bestowed on them the Agraharas and Sasanas. 

According to another classification the Brahmins are 
divided into Vaidika ort Srotriya and Non-Vaidika.’ The 
Brahmins residing in the Sasanas generally come under the 
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first category. The Asrotriya Brahmins include Sarva 05 
Jhadua and Danua. 

‘The Brahmins of Balasore are highly cultured, educated 
mostly in traditional line in the Sanskrit schools which are 
numerous in the district. They claim their descent from. 
Risis and Munis and their association with the Kshatriya 
clans. The Brahmins in the rural areas are respected by the 
people. 


Raju : 


The Raju is a Hindu Kshatriya caste inhabiting densely 
in North Balasore, South Midnapore, 24-Parganas of West 
Bengal, Singhbhum of Bihar and northern part of Madras. 
The Rajus of Madras are known as Andhra Kshatriyas. 
They claim their descent from solar or lunar dynasties. They 
are rightly the descendants of Chauhan and Chola dynasties 
of medieval period: Their emblensrs of ‘Sri’, ‘Kattari’ indicate 
their martial tradition. Their customs: and manners are 
like that of the warrior castes. After the downfall of the 
medieval feudal militia they adopted cultivation as the main 
occupation. Some of them were Rajas and Zamindars 
during the British rule. They have Mahapatra, Patra, 
Pradhan, Senapati, Giri, Biswal, Chauhan, Brahma, Gandhi. 
Raj, Burma, Datta, Chanda, Sahoo, Data, Bhanja, Kar, 
Kunda, Sena, Aicha, Sur, Dandapat, Mohanty, Bhunya, 
Mahana, Pal, Jena etc. In some parts the Rajus observe 
vedic rites and wear sacred thread. The high caste Brahmins 
are their priests. The Rajus are wealthy, cultured and 
educated. From their distribution it may be well imagined” 
that they originally settled in the frontier regions and were, 
entrusted with the protection of the frontiers. The remains of 
old forts like Raibania, Dantan, Dolgaon, Narayangad, 
Amarda, Mandaran, Jaleswar, Bansoda etc. substantiate the 
statement, 


Bhagabat Chandra Das in his Bengali book ‘Bartaman 


Samajar Itibrutta’, the eminent poet Dinakrushna in 
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“Rasabinod’, Kesab Chandra in his‘Padyabali’, Rudranarayan 
Sadangi in his ‘Biratnagar’ and ‘Subarnarekha’, and 
Pranakrusna Das in his ‘Samaj Sanskar’ have described the 
enlightened Rajus in glowing terms. Dinakrushna who 
belonged to this caste furnishes self-identity in tne follo- 
wing lines — 


Sarba basana adi mule Janama rajaputra kule 
Subarnarekha nadi tira Kataka nama Jaleswar 
Sapata purusa mo tahin Galaje ate kala bahi 
Bandhu kutumba tahin jete Rahina achhanti samaste 
Tania rajyara nikate Sola chauda dandapate. 


The Viratnagar and Subarnarekha relate that the 
Rajus were originally hailed from the royal families and 
were expert warriors. According to the ‘Samaj Sanskar’ the 
Rajus are the descendants of Rajukas ruling under the 
Mauryas. In course of time the term Rajuka was abbreviated 
to Raju. It is understood from a version of Purnachandra 
Bhasakos that Asoka entrusted the administration of his 
feudatories to the Rajukas who were loyal to the Emperor 
and earned high positions and fame in the Maurya court. 
Having been satisfied with the performance of the Rajukas 
the monarch granted autonomy and semi-independent status 
in their feudatories. !* 


Khandayat : 


The Khandayats,!? the general title of the feudal 
militia of medieval Orissa, claim to have descended from-.a 
band of pure Kshatriyas who had migrated from Northern 
India as conquerors. Although a numerous and well-defined 
` body, the Khandayats originally did not form a distinct 
class. The ancient, and medieval Rajas of Orissa maintained 
large armies.and partitioned the lands on strictly military 
basis. These armies consisted of various castes and races, the 
upper ranks being officered by menof good Aryan descent, 
while the lower ones were recruited from the low castes 
alike of hills and plains. On the establishments of a 
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well-defined caste system, such troops took their caste from 
their occupation corresponding to the military class in the 
fourfold divisions. 


‘According to G. Praharaj, in old days those who came 
forward to save the native kingdom with their swords when 
it was in trouble, were granted the title of Khandayat. 
People of all castes could enjoy the Khandayat title. They 
enjoyed Jagiri land for their services. The cowherds, Mali, 
Oda enjoyed the Khandayat Jagiri. Since the Jagiri was 
granted to Gauda, Mali etc, ijt san be said clearly that 
Khandayat is only a title. There are no historical and 
Puranic references of Khandayat. History and Purana 
very often mention about the Chasa (cultivators) but 
nothing about the Khandayats. Similarly the celebrated 
poets like Achyuta, Ananta, Yasobanta and Sarala Das have 
had mentioned about the Chasa but not a single word about 
the Khandayat. Now-a-days the Chasas feel embarrassed 
when designated as Chasas and tdentify themselves as 
Khandayats, !° 


Karan : 


The Karans were originally scribes in the courts of 
feudal lords. On account of their noble Services in the 
court of kings they held a high position in the society and 
maintained marital relationship with the feudal lords and the 
high officials of the royal court.” According to Surya- 
narayan Das !®% the Karans attached to the Jagannath temple 
are classified as Deula Karan (in charge of temple store and 
distribution of Mahaprasad to ‘the serving castes of the 
temple on ceremonial occasions) and Tadhau Karan (in 
_charge of store accounts). According to another classificatiom 
the Karans have three sub-groups, viz. -Kshatriya Karan, 
Vaisya Karan and Sudra Karan | 


Whatever the origineof the Karans they hold a very high 
status in the society. They also form one of the most 


educated groups in the district and are wealthy land lords. 
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Gauda ; 


The Gaudas, a numerous pastoral caste of ‘the district, 
are traditional cattle herders and milk sellers. They have four 
endogamous sub-groups like Gopopuria, Mathurapuria, 
Golakthandia and Kalathcria. They are land-holders and 
good cultivators. Previously they were attached to Rajas and 
Zamindars as palkibearers, water carrier; ctc. Most of the 
Gaudas of Ba'asore district claim to have belonged to the 
Mathurapuria sub-caste. 


Badhei : 


Badhei or Carpenter is an important caste in the district 
attached to the agriculturists. They prepare agricultural 
implements, house structures, furniture etc. Their Jajmani 
relation with different castes is still maintained. Some of 
them are now attached to furniture shops in the town. 


Gudia : 


Gudia (confectioners) is attached traditionally to the 
clean castes and supply sweet-meats on ceremonial occasions. 
The Gudias have three sub-castes, namely, Haladia, Jhumuki 
and Haluri. They arc mostly found near the religious cen- 
tres associated with temple services. Now-a-days they have 
opened s\veei-meat shops and tea shops in the urban centres, 
They are generally well-to-do and have agricultural land. 


Samar : 


The services of Kamar is very essential in agricultural 
,community. As a result their clientie relationship is mainta- 
ined with the agriculturists. 

“Teli : 

Teli is an important functionary caste traditionally 
attached to ali castes. They press oil seeds produced by the 
villagers and charge a share of oil cakes or oil towards 
their remuneration. Their traditional occupation lost its 
importance when mill-made oil crept into the market. As a 
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result the Telis during the recent years switched over to 
other occupations like agriculture, trading and money- 
lending. They are economically well-to-do. Daring the recent 
years the Telis designate themselves as Tailika Vaisyas 
claiming higher social status. 


Gola ; 


Gola is another more numerous caste in the district 
numbering about 34,000 in 1901. They cling to different 
occupations like agriculture, trading, wage labour, pan 
producing and selling. The Golas of North Balasore are 
expert producers of pan. They have four sub-groups, viz. 
Gandia (skilled cultivators of onion and garlic), Tulabhina 
(cotton carders), Thoria (dealing in grain) and Bengali Gola. 
Jyotisha : 


The Jyotisha caste has two endogamous divisions. They 
are Khitivamsa and Mativamsa. The traditional occupation 
of the Khitivamsa is astrology and that of Mativamsa is 
tcaching in the traditional school (Chatasali). With the 
abolition of Chatasali in the rural areas the Mativamsa sub- 
group has adopted some other non-traditional occupations. 
Some Jyotisha also combine both the traditional! 
occupations. 


The astrologers are locally known as Graha Bipra 
(Priest of planets) and are called ‘Nahaka’. They have a 
sacred thread ceremony similar to that of Brahnins. Their 
traditional occupation of casting horoscop2 means that they 
are very often consulted after birth, death, and before and 
during marriage. Astrology as an occupation is esteemed. 
They are literate and potentially powerful. They accept 
Pakka and Kachcha food from the highest castes and thg 
ceean Sudras and receive money and rice from them for their 
services but receive only money from unclean Sudras and 
the untouchables. 

Scheduled Castes : 


According to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes list of 1956 ninety-three castes are declared 
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scheduled castes for the State out of which 53 are found in 
the district.Untouchability which originally appears to be the 
guiding factor in grading the communities into the category 
of Scheduled Cestes is abolished under Article 17 of the 
Constitution of India. But caste grouping is still in vogue in 
the society. “The castes having professions which involve the 
physical handling of dirty and purifying matter and other 
so called unclean jobs, such as, skinning and tanning of 
hides, sweeping of sircets, Scavenging, etc., were grouped 
under this class of backward population. The objective was 
to confine the list to the section of population which, on 
account of its traditional position in the society, suffered 
from various religious and social disabilities, such as, prohi- 
bition from entry into temples, or drawing water from the 
village wells or admission of their children into the village 
schools. It was recognized that the criterion of classification 
of such backward population should gradually change from 
religious or social considerations to the degree of backward- 
ness in economic and educational spheres. ®. According to 
1956 list seven castes, namely,Bhumij, Desia Bhumij,Lharua, 
Gunju, Kumbhara, Pradhan and Sukuli were dropped out, 
Mochi and Satnami were merged with Chamar and ten castes- 
Bhoi, Chakali. Chandhai, Maru, Gosait, Kummari, Musahar, 
Namasudra, Sauntia, Tanla and Ujia were included in the 
list. As a result of change of the castes in the list from time 
to time enumeration of the population have posed a great 
problem. The following table gives the population of the 
twelve major scheduled castes of the district. 


___ TABLE | 

. Name of the Caste Persons Males Females 
rr Pr cE 

1 2 3 4 
oe CR 3,304 ।,610 1,64. 
2 , Mochi, Muchi or 

. 6.169 3,189 2,980 

Dhoba or Dhobi 32,542 16,470 16,072 

Dom, Dombo or Duria, Dom 4,033 1,965 2,068 

Gokha 41,840 21,092 ୨20748 

Haddi, Hadi or Hari 7,562 3,736 3,826 


n 
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1 2 3 4 


Kandra or Kandara 50,100 25,338 ୨24,762 
Khadala “© 6,556 3,398 23,158 
Namasudra 3.129 1,693 ।,435 
Pan or Pana $0,987 40,050 40,937 
Patial, Patikar, Patratanti or 

Patua 5,737 2,891 2,846 
Wija 5,091 2,546 2,545 


a 


nm re ee re ie 


ars 


ras rrr, 


Total : 2,47, 050 1,23,978 1,23,372 


The above noted scheduled castes form 94% of the 
total scheduled castes population of the district. The Pana 
appears to be the most numerous caste engaged in pursuits 
of basket-making, drumming and agricultural occupation. 
Next in numerical strength stands the Kandras who are 
mostly agricultural labourers and fish traders. The Panas 
and Kandras in the past were settled by the feudal monarchs 
for the menial jobs and for the local militia. During the 
British rule they were engaged as village Chaukidars and 
Dafadars. The Gokha is a fishing caste engaged in both sca- 
fishing and inland fishing. The traditional calling of the 
Dhoba is well-known They constitute the 4th largest 
scheduled caste of the districts They have three sub-groups, 
namely, Suryavamsi, Gangavamsi and Sitala. “! The first 
two sub-groups as their names indicate appear to have been 
settied during the Ganga and Gajapati dynasties and the 3rd 
sub-caste appears to be the oldest settlers. Dhobas are consi- 
dered untouchable in the caste hierarchy though their 
services are essential on the socio-religious ritual and 
ceremonies. 


The Hadis are drummers and palanquin bearers. During 
the recent years they are mostly engaged as sweepers. 


According to the archaeologists the Bauris were 
Buddhists. Having been oppressed by the king Prataprudra 
Deva for their firm faith in Buddhism, they openly, 
accepted Hinduism and propitiated Hindu deities, but in 


heart they worshipped the cult of voidness. Since then they 
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have been considered untouchables. They put on sacred 
thread at their matriages. Bauri Vaishnava, a sect of 
the Bauris officiate as priests. They claim descent from 
the Aryans. They never eat beef like Pana and Hadi. 
Accorting to Sidhantadamaru of Balaram Das the Bauris 
were born from Viswamitra and are .kins of the 
Brahmins, ** The Bauris as my field investigation indicates 
have six sub-divisions, such as, (i; Mahabhoi Sankhua 
(Traditionally conch shell blowers, (ii) Rangani (weavers), 
(iii) Tanara (Basket makers), (iv) Bhanara (rope makers), 
(v) Khadala {earth worker) and (vi) Buna (weavers). £3 The 
Bauris of Balasore district may be categorised to these sub- 
groups. But it is difficult to ascertain the traditional callings 
attached to them, 


The Khadalas of the district are mostly fishermen and 
earth workers. They do not consider themselves a sub-group 
of the bauris, but a part of Kaivartas. 


The Tantis are traditional weavers. They have eight 
endogamous sub-groups which are Gaudia, Giri, Sarakhe, 
Dera, Matia, Khitivamsa, Rangani and Bauribuna. Though 
weaving as an occupation is declining many people still 
cling to it. 


Scheduled Tribes : 


Of the 62 Scheduled tribes in the State 31 are found in 
the district. Since the list of tribes changed from Census to 
Census their indexing from decade to decade is confusing. 
The census of 1951 enumerated 51 tribes which were added 
with 21 new tribes in 1956. As a result of inclusion of new 
tribes in tk2 list the tribal population increased during the 
decade 1951—61. The new tribes are Bhottara, Bhumia, 
Bhunjia, Desia "Bhumij, Dharua, Dilayi, Gandia, Halva, 
Kandha, Gauda, Kol, Kotia, Lodha, Madia, Matya, 
Omanatya, Parenga, Pentia, Rajuar, Sabar and Saunti. Thé 
population of the major tribes of the list is furnished in the 
following tables. 
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TABLE ¢“+* 

Name of the Tribe Persons Males Females 
Bathudi 7,076 3,419 ୨3,657 
Bhumij 20,149 9,954 160,195 
Ho 1,172 607 565 
Koliha 19,722 10,082 9,640 
Munda, Munda Lohara or 

Munda Mahalis 2,669 1,411 1,258 
Santal 35,884 17,661 18,223 
Sahabar or Lodha 3,888 1.893 1,995 


er mn re 


Tota! : 90,560 45,027 45,533 

The table indicates that the Santals are the most nume- 

rous tribe of the district. Next in order of enumeration 
comes the Bhumij and Kolha next. 


The table below indicates the increase of tribal popula- 
tion from 1951—71 with the percentage to total population 
of the district, 


TABLE ®#® 
Year Tribal population Percentage to total 
of the district Population 
1951 62,975 5.7 
1961 96,007 6.8 
1971 1,29,192 7.06 


Changing Social Scenes in the District : 


During the recent years the caste-ridden society of 
Balasore district, as elsewhere in the State, has undergone 
considerable changes due to spread of education, communi- 
cation, mass media, constitutional abolition of. untoucha- 
bility, introduction of adult franchise to all castes and 
creed, administration by the popular Government, speciat 
administrative measures for uplifiment of the backward 
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classes, abolition of Zamindaris and several other broad- 
based factors. All these factors resulted upward trend of the 
lower castes and lessening of the status of the high castes. 
The former untouchable castes and the tribals” have availed 
the same economic and educational privilege as the high 
caste people. The social distance and fear of pollution 
lessened to a great extent. The high positions in the political 


field and in the Government undermined the traditional 
hereditary status. 


It is an all India phenomenon that castes are changing 
rapidly. All the factors noted above are responsible in 
changing the social structure, endogamy, caste heirarchy and 
commensal pattern. Untouchability is still in vogue in 
varying degrees. The untouchables indentify themselves in 
widely accepted Gandhian term ‘Hari/ana’ and the tribals 
ind:ntify themselves as *‘G/r// ,na’. Restriction on interdinning 
1s still in practice in the villages but have been greatly 
relaxed. As a rule the caste people observed them within 
their respective villages but ignore them when they eat in 
the shops or restaurants. 


The wealthy high caste people used to draw their 
labour force from the lower caste. In the present 
circumstances they do not favour the upward mobility 
of the Jower castes. fn this connection the remarks of 
M NN. Srinivas are attracted here. “While the leaders 
of the dominant castes are sensitive to economic 
and political opportunities, they are socially conservative. 
They do not, for instance, like the condition of Harijans to 
improve. They have a vested interest in keeping Harijans 
poor and ignorant. At the present time, Harijans are their 
most important source of agricultural labour and if they 
become educated and conscious of their rights they will be a 
threat to the position of the dominant castes. “° 


The diversification of occupational opportunities has a 
marked influence on the Harijans and other lower castes 
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who were agricultural servants to the land-owning castes. 
Many have now acccpied non-traditional occupation like 
Government and private jobs, trading, contracting, sea 
fishing etc. The age-old economic and social ties have lost 
significance and certain caste occupations are becoming 
commercialised. 


Despite all these factors caste plays a dominant role for 
sceuring political powcr, administrative positions, and eco- 
nomic benefits. The clected representatives use the caste 
status in securing votes. When a person is elccied as M.L.A., 
M.P., or Panchayat Samit Chairman or even a Sarpanch he 
becomes prestige symbol of the caste. 


The district of Balasore basically being rural in chara- 
cter furnishes fine example of village life. People like to 
live in villages and maintain social ties. The genera! 
notion and ‘an Indian village’ is not merely a way of life, it 
js also a concept, it is constellation of values and so long as 
our value system does not changc, or changes slowly not 
abruptly the village wili retain its identity, and so it has 
done to-day”*” jis still applicable to Balasore region. it 
does not mean that the people of Balasore villages are devoid 
of urban contacts. The villagers maintain contact with the 
town and frequent them for various purposes, mix with the 
urban people, receive assistance and advice, but regard the 
villages as socially distant from the town. 


In the family atmosphere marked changes have ocurred. 
The joint family has existed since the earliest times. Jt was 
with the past a corporate body with property held in 
common, common worship of a iutelary deity and authority 
exercised by the head of the family. Property was not 
strictly impartible and it was quite usual for families to 
comprise three or four generations living, working and 
eating together. “® In recent times the importance of 
joint family has declined, Economic changes have exerted 
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an important influence especially in the diversification of 
employment and fostering of an individualistic acquisitive 
spirit. 
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BALA-E-SORE 
A TOWN ON SEA-SHORE ° 


Dr. H. K. Mahtab, 


Balasore came into prominence during the Mughal 
rule, In fact the word ‘Balasore’, the spelling of which was 
Bala-e-sore is a Persian word. Its meaning is a town on the 
sea-shore. fn this connection it should be noted that nature 
has been very unkind to Orissa as the littoral drifting of 
sand and sea has been systematically silting up the mouths 
of the navigable rivers, The names of the ports in Orissa 
which are confined in historical records are no longer to be 
traced anywhere. The littoral drifting after silting up the 
mouths of rivers from Puri onwards ultimately silted up the 
mouth of the Budhabalanga river, Long before that the 
mouth of Subarnarekha river had been silted up and the 
famous Pipli port at which the Portugese first established 
themselves during Pratap Rudra Deb’s time, is not traced 
now, except that there is a village nearby called Jharpipal 
and a family known as Bhuyan of Sababandar, The famous 
trader and navigator Chand Saudagar has left his memory 
alive because of his beloved Chandbali, The legend of 
Tahapoi which has been built up into a regular annual 
function in the coastal areas of Orissa is really the story of 
Toha-pha, which is a Persian ward meaning darling. Tahapoi 
is the corruption of that word. It will be interesting to note 
that my own mother’s name was Tohapha,as Persian names 
were used in our family just only about 70 or 80 years 
Ago. The present primary school in my village is named 
after her as Tohapha Bibi L. P. School. 


With regard to the political history, during the rule of 
Bhoumas, there were many lords in the district of Balasore. 


Their families are remembered to-day. because of their sur- 
name, Bhuyan, Begining from Jamkunda to Dhamnagar, 
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a number of Bhuyan families are existing and these were at 
one time powerful Zamindar families. Again during the 
Muslim rule, the Mahasayas also came in. Of these Lakshman 
Nath, Dehyrda and Kaupur are prominent. The Sanand which 
was granted to tbe Mahasaya of Kaupur by Sirajjadaullah 
has been published. This will show that from the days of 
Nawab’s rule in Bengal under whom the district of Balasore 
was included, there has been movement of population both 
from Bengal to Orissa and from Orissa to Bengal. There are 
several districts in Bengal where large number of immigrants 
from Balasore have settled down. Similarly, in Balasore 
and other districts also a large number of Bengali families 
have settled down. Parochial acrimony which is the product 
of the British rule in India was totally absent in the olden 
days. At one time, the number of Oriya residents in Calcutta 
coming particularly from Balasore, Jajpur and Kendrapara 
was very large and for them there were four Oriya trans- 
Jators in the office of the Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta. In course of time they .adopted Bengali and the 
posts have been abolished as is the case with the Bengalis 
‘in Orissa as well, Raja Baikunthanath De and poet 
Radhanath Ray took the lead in demanding unification of 
Oriya-speaking tracts, long before the Utkal Unicon 
Conference was established. Another important event during 
the British rule was the establishment of the society named 
National Society of Balasore. The town hall of Balasore is 
the oldest in Orissa and it was the work of the National 
Society of Balasore. At one time this National Society used 
to represent the grievances of not only the Balasore District 
but also whole of Orissa to the British Government. The 
last office-bearer of this Society was late Sri Daitari Prasad- 
Das, a prominent lawyer of Cuttack. It will be of great 
interest if the papers relating to this Society 4s unearthed 
„ from the Collectorate of Balasore. These are some of my 
stray points which I think will be of some interest to the 
readers, How I wish I had the time to elaborate these points. 
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The name “Balasore” does not occur in any épigraph 
of the ancient or medieval period, The name cannot be 
historically traced back to a period earlier than the 
seventeenth century A. D. According to a prevailing tradition 
the place was named after the name of jthe famous 
Siva-Linga, Baneswara, There are many instances of places 
named after the presiding deity, like, Bhubaneswara, 
Jaleswara etc. So it is quite likely that Balasore was 
originally named as Baneswara, Corruption of Banewsara 
into Balasore in the Mughal period is phonetically quite 
possible when Balasore rose into prominence as the naval 
centre under the Mughals, Probably towards the close 
of Shah Jehan’s reign, the name Baneswara might have 
been changed into Baleswara, since “/a’ is more commonly 
used than ‘na’ in the Persian language, i 


Nothing definite is known about the history of the 
district under Maurya Emperor Asoka or Kalinga-Chakra- 
varty Kharavela. Under them Kalinga which stretched from 
the Ganges in the north to the Godavari in the south -was 
divided into two parts, the northern Kalinga and the 
“southern Kalinga. Balasore region was obviously included 
„jn the northern division, Apart from this general inference. 
no other Historical evidence has yet been discovered 
to throw any light on the history of the district from the- 
times of Asoka upto the end of the 2nd century A, D. 


Pliny in the first century A, D. has mentioned three - 
Kalingas in his book “Natural History”. The northern-most 
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Kalinga extending southwards from the Ganges is named 
Gangarid Calingae. Naturally, tée modern Balasore district 
was included in it fn the Ist, century A. D. A faint 
light is thrown on the history of the district by the 
stone inscription found at Bhadrak!. The inscription is 
assigned to about the 3rd century A, D., According to 
this inscription Maharaja Gana was ruling in the Bhadrak 
region in that century. The inscription was issued in the 
8th year of his reign. Nothing more is known about him. 
He might have been an independent ruler ruling in the 
Bhadrak region in the 3rd century A. D. Dr. N. K, Sahu 
thinks that he was a vassal king under the Murundaraj 
Dharmadamadhara mentioned in the gold coin found at 


Sisupalgarah? . 


A hoard of copper coins was discovered at Gandived, 
a village at a distance of 11 miles to the south west of the 
Soro Railway Stdtion, They contain the figure of a couchant 
bull on one side and the name, Sri(Su?)nandasya. The 
king has not been identified. As he issued coins in his 
own name he was certainly a powerful king ruling in the 
Soro reigion in about the 5Sth-6th century A. D3. 


The copper-plate discovered at village Jayrampur in 
the Bhograi PS. in the Balasore district comes next in 
chronological order.* The grant was issued by Maharaja 
Gopachandra, son of Maharaja Dhanachandra in the Ist 
year of his reign. As known from other grants issued 
by him he was ruling over an extensive territory compri- 
sing the modern districts of Faridpur, Bankura, Burdwan 
and Midnapore. On the evidence of the Jayrampur 
grant it is assumed that the district of Balasore, or at 
Jeast, the northern part of it, was included in the kingdom ~ 
‘of Gopachandra in about the 6th century A. D, 


E. 1. , XXEX P 196 f. 
INSI, XI, P 206 f 
OHRJ, VY PP. 157 f 
Ibid, XII Pp 1-4 
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It may be noted that the district of Balasore was 
included in Utkala in the 4th-5th century A, D, as stated in 
the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa.’ According to jit Utkala 
extended southwards from the river Kapisa; identified 
with modern river Kasai in the Midnapore district. In the 
7th century A. D. Utkala was synonymous with Odra 
and it formed a part of the northern Tosali, From the 
9th century onwards the region comprising—the_ modern 
districts of Cuttack, Balasore and southern part of the 
District Midnapore was known as Utkala, 


Soro was an administrative division in the northern 
Tosali in the G6th-7th centuries A. D. It was known under 
the name Sarephahara and it was a Vishava. In 579-80 
Maharaja Sambhuyasag of Mudgala family was ruling in 
Northern Tosali6 , Sasanka, the king of Gauda conquered 
Kongoda in about 604 A.D. and ruled over the 
region till his death in about 637 A.D, The Dattas, 
Somadatta and Bhanudatta ruled northern Tosala as 
Governors under Sasanka. They issued copper plate grants 


which were discovered at Soro, Balasore and Kans? . 


After Sasanka, Harshavardhana of Thaneswara conqu- 
red Utkala and Kongoda and ruled over it till his death in 
about 647 A. D. After him Bhaskarvarman of Kamarupa 
probably became the master of Utkala which he ruled 
till his death, The ‘history of Utkala after the death of 
Harsha till the rise of the Bhaumas in 736 A, D. is quite 
confusing. According to the Pasupati temple inscription 
Sri Harsha of Assam is stated to have conquered Gauda, 
Odra, Kalinga and Kosala in‘ about third decade of the 
8th century A. D.8, The claim of the above conquests is 
not substantiated by any positive historical evidence, So it 
wight be a piece of poetic panegyric. 

The Bhauma-Kara rule was established in Utkala in 
736 A. D. and continued tiil about 931 A. D, The Bhaumas 


5. Raghu Vans, IV, P. 38 
6. E.1., XI, Pp 197-202 
7. Rajguru, Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol.-1, Ft II-Pp-128-142 


8. H.C. LL, P. -III, P. 138 
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claimed to belong to Utkala Bhauma lineage. Devapala 
(810-850) of Bengal is said to have invaded Utkala and 
exterminated the Uikalas.? Yayati Mahasivagupta I, the 
Somavamsi King of Kosala conquered Utkala together 
with the regions under Bhauma-Kara rule in 931 A. D. 
The Somavamsi rule in Utkala continued till about 1110 
A. D. when Chodagangadeva of the Ganga dynasty 
conquered Orissa and established Ganga rule in Uikala, 
During the rule of Karnadeva, the last king of the Soma- 
vamsi dynasty, Utkala was invaded by Ramapala (1077-1120 
A. D.). 


Under the Gangas the people of district suffered badly 
owing to war between the Ganga rulers of Orissa and the 
Muslim rulers of Bengal. The war started from the times of 
king Anangabhimadeva-III (1211-1238 A. D.) From then 
the district became the main theatre of war till the year 1568 
when Orissa lost her independence. Thereafter ensued the 
Afgan Mughal struggle the main battJes of which were fought 
in the Balasore district. During this Jong period of over 
three centuries, when the district of Balasore remained the 
main theatre of war, the people were badly hit mentally, 
nhysicatly and financially. But they stood the trials and 
tribulations of .the long-standing war and gradually emerged 
as & progressive force. 


Remuna became famous under the Gangas. According 
to a tradition recorded in Gopinath Charitamrita, Narasimha- 
deva-I brought the image of Gopinatha from Chitrakuta. He 
installed it in a temple at Remuna according to the desire of 
the deity as the place was the very Ramaniya. The name 
Remuna is believed to have been derived from the word 
ramaniya. Whatever may be the truth of this tradition it 
is probably a fact that Remuna was selected as a forward 
military base on account of its strategic position by Narasim- 
hadeva-I, who twice attacked Bengal and sacked its capital. 
He expected retaliatory invasion from Bengal. So he selected 
Remuna as his forward base for offensive and defensive 


9, Ibid, 1V, P. 50 
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purpose, The famous Raibania fort which is much more exten- 
sive than the Barabati fort was probably constructed by him 
for that purpose. In the year, 1295 A, D., Narasimhadeva-lI 
stayed at Remuna probably for some military purpose and 
issued from there the Kendupatna plates and Allalpur plates, 


There was some respite in the Orissa-Bengal war during 
the reigns of Gajapati Kapilendradeva and Purusottamdeva. 
But it vas renewed in the times of Prataprudradeva (1497- 
1539 A. D J). Ismail Ghazi, the Commander of the Sultan of 
Bengal invaded Orissa and advanced as far as Puri. Prata- 
prudradeva however drove away the invader. This took 
place in the early part of his reign, There is no record of 
any more encounter in his reign, 


The next scene of the drama of Orissa-Bengal conflict 
was enacted in the year 1568 A. D. Gajapati King Mukun- 
dadeva had incurred the wrath of Sulaiman Karrani, the 
Sultan of Bengal for his alliance with the Mughal Emperor, 
Akbar against Bengal, So he was expecting an attack from 
Bengal, He therefore took a forward position and remained 
stationed in Garh Katasin with his army. Sulaiman divided 
his force into two parts. With one he attacked Mukundadeva 
at Katasin with a view to keeping him engaged there. He 
sent the other force to Cuttack through Mayurbhanja and 
Keonjhar. Mukundadeva met Sulaiman with vigour but the 
news of attack on Cuttack perturbed him. He at once dese 
patched his generals, Durga Bhanja and Chhotaraya to fight 
the invaders, But they proved traitors. So Mukundadeva 
made peace with Sulaiman and proceeded towards Cuttack. 
In the meantime Rama Chandra Bhanja had declared him- 
Self as the king of Orissa taking advantage of the precarious 
position of Mukundadeva. He met Mukundadeva at Gohira- 
<ikari in the Dhamnagar P.S. of Bhadrak. Jn the battle 
both Mukundadeva and Rama Chandra Bhanja were killed. , 
Taking advantage of this situation, the Muslim force occupied 
Orissa. Thus the last tragic scene which saw the end of 
Orissa’s independence was enacted in the Balasore district in 


the year 1568 A, D. I: 
© 
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With the death of Mukunda Deva the floodgates of 
a muslim attack on Orissa were opened. The first wave of 
the muslim invaders were the Afghans, They were closely 
followed by the Mughals. Balasore became the cock-pit of 
the rival armies for a long period. 


The Afghan army fought many a battle, It is evident 
from a number of tombs which are seen even now at several 
places in the district such as Garhpada, Basta, Ramchandra- 
pur and Remunpna, The Muslim settlements at Kasba, Bhadrak, 
Dhamnagar and other places also started from that time. 
There was a pitched battle between the Afghans and the 
Mughals in 1575 A.D. at Tukaroi on the banks of the 
Subarnarekha. The Afghans led by Daud Kban fled from 
the battle field and the Mughals succeeded to establish their 
authority over the province of Orissa. But the Mughal 
occupation was not firmly established till 1592 when 
Raja Mansingh crushed the Afghans. Orissa became a 
regular part of the Mughal Empire. The Afghan opposition 
still lingered upto 1611 when their struggle finally ended, 


Under the Mughals Orissa was apportioned into five 
sarkars such as, Jaleswar, Bhadrak, Cuttack, Kalinga 
_ Dandpat and Raj Mahendri. Those sarkars were 
included in the subah of Bengal.) The‘hill territories were 
kept under a separate head .in the revenue accounts of the 
empire. Their rulers became the Mughal feudatories and 


(1) Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, translated by H. S. Jarrett, Vol. II, P.138, 
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paid annual tribute to the Emperor, Jaleswar sarkar 
comprised the territories between the river Rupanarayan 
to the river Balanga, whereas Bhadrak sarkar extended from 
the river Balanga to the river Brabmani. Under the 
Mughals Balasore came into prominence as a commercial 
town and sea port. It was selected as a centre of the Mughal 
navy in the eastern sea coast for keeping watch on the 
activities of the Portuguese pirates. 


Inthe 17th century, the Europeans began their trading 
settlements in two places in the district of Balasore. Pipili, 
on the mouth of the Subarnarekha, was the centre of 
commercial activities of the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
English, the Danes and also the French. All these European 
trading concerns also established their settlements at Balasore. 
No trace of any European settlement is available now on 
the mouth of the Subarnarekha. Pipili has been wiped 
out permanently by the ravages of time, but the ruins 
of old European trading settlements are now seen at Balasore. 
Towards the end of the 17th century, the English East India 
Company and the Mughal authorities in Orissa came to 
severe clashes. It was Job Charnock who attacked the 
Mughal post at Balasore, It is said, “The English easily 
marched upto the new town, and after a short struggle made 
themselves masters of the whole place, burning and destroy- 
ing all before them. For two days new Balasore was given 
over to the spoilers, They broke into the King’s Custom 
House, they plundered the. private merchants; and returning 
to the old town, burnt all the shipping as it lay in the 
docks.”(2) It is an irony of history that Job Charnock 
destroyed and left Balasore to lay foundation to the city of 
Calcutta in 1690-91. Aurangzeb was in far south and did 
not order for any fresh battle, ratner he granted a new firman 
for the re-establishment of their factories in Bengal. 


Last half a century of the Muslim rule in Orissa again. 
became a scene of anarchy and confusion. First, the 


ree 


rears rere eer Cee errr 
(2) C. R. Wilson, The Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, 
p-106-107. 
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struggle was between Murshid Kuli Khan II and Alivardi 
Khan and then between Alivardi Khan and the Marathas. 
After his capture of power in Bengal, Alivardi first invaded 
Orissa in 1741. He crossed the river Subarnarekha at 
Rajghat and marched to the vicinity of Balasore. Murshid 
Kuli Khan II, the ruler of Orissa, fought against the invader 
between the Nuniajori and Burhabalanga rivers. Alivardi 
won the encounter and occupied Orissa, But the confusion 
persisted for sometime due to the exploits of Mirza Baqar, 
son-in-law of Murshid Kuli Khan IL. 


Then the Marathas appeared on the scene. In their 
struggle with the Muslims for about nine years (1742-51) 
Balasore was the main theatre of battle, In 1745 Ragbuji 
Bhonsle appeared personally with a large army and overran 
the whole of Orissa. Alivardi Khan lost all hope of resisting 
the Marathas and in October 1751 signed a treaty with them, 
He gave up the whole province south of the Subarnarekha, 
as well as the pargana of Pataspur north of the river, Thus, 
a part of Orissa beyond the river Subarnarekha was perma- 
nently dismembered from the province. The Marathas conti- 
nued to rule Orissa till the British occupation in 1803, The 
Maratha faujdar of Balasore exercised control over a large 
area. He collected revenue from the tributary states of 
Nilgiri and Mayurbhanj. A strong Maratha station was at 
Fulwari ghat which guarded the entrance to the town of 
Balasore. 


During the Second Maratha War the British decided to 
occupy the coastal Orissa to link the Presidencies of Bengal 
and Madras, Lord Wellesley, the Governor-General 
ordered the British troops to occupy Balasore from the north, 
while the principal army for the expedition marched from the - 
south. Another detachment was formed at Jaleswar in the 
northern border of the province. The reserved army was 
stationed at Midnapur not far from the northern border, 


The British campaign for the occupation of Balasore was 
led by Captain Morgan, On 20th September, 1803, four 
small British vessels including the gun-vessel crossed the bar 
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at the mouth of river Burhabalang and anchored opposite 
Balaramgari, a small Maratha post, The Maratha troops 
did not offer any resistance to the British on the spot rather 
they fled away from the post, thus allowing the British army 
to proceed towards the town of Balasore unopp6sed, With 
the help of local pilots, the British vessels sailed up the river, 
but due to heavy rains the progress was slow. Captain 
Morgan, on hearing a rumour that the Marathas were 
returning to oppose the movement of the British troops, 
left the heavy vessels and proceeded with -two light cannons 
and 300 soldiers in small boats. The party landed near the 
town and marched to occupy the Maratha fort at Balasore. 
Only feeble resistance was offered by the Marathas and the 
British troops safely reached their factory in the town at night, 


The Maratha faujdar of Balasore tried to accept some 
bribes offered by Morgan in order to help the British for 
smooth occupation. But before he could do so, he was put in 
confinement by the Maratha troops. However, after the 
arrival of the British force in the town, the Marathas lost 
courage and fled away from the fort during that night. 
Captain Morgan occupied the place without any further 
resistance on 22nd September, 1803. He strengthened the 
British position at Balasore and posted his troops outside the 

io to ward off the Maratha attack. A week later he sent 
wo companies of troops under Lt, Slye to drive out Maratha 
force which had assembled near Soro. He was also required 
to open communication with Cuttack. Further, reinforce- 
ment was sent to him and the combined troops succeeded in 
occupying Soro after defeating a large body of Maratha force 
on 3rd October, 1803. The latter scattered away towards 
` Bhadrak and they could not muster sufficient strength again 
eto give any resistance to the British in the district of Balasore, 


Col. Fergusoe marched from Jaleswar soon after the 
occupation of Balasore and reached there on 4th October, 
1803. As directed by the authorities, he continued his march 
and was supposed to join with the asmy under the command 
of Harcourt at Cuttack. But before he could do so, the fort 
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of Barabati was seized on 14th October, 1803, and the cam- 
paign in the coastal Orissa almost came to an end. A smal} 
operation was needed to conquer the territories on the north- 
east of the river Subarnarekha comprising the Maratha 
zamindaries of Pataspur, Kamarda, Bhograi, Shah Bander 
and Jamukonda etc. Col. Fenwick, who headed the reserve 
force at Midnapur, undertook the task of bringing those 
border zamindars under the British control. Some of them 
submitted without resistance, others were forced to surrender 
when the British troops marched to their territories. By the 
treaty of Deogaon, concluded on 17th December, 1803, 
Raghuji Bhonsle ceded to the East India Company in perpe- 
tual sovereignty, the province of Cuttack, -including the port 
and district of Balasore. 


From 1804 to 1821, Balasore was administered from 
Cuttack. _In_ 1821, a joint-magistrate was stationed at Bala- 
sore and finally in 1828 Balasore became a full-fledged district 
with a separate Collectorate. Henry Ricketts was the first 
Colle he district. The northern boundary of the 
district altered several times in the 19th century. Finally the 
district acquired its present dimensions in 1870. _ 


During the East India Company’s rule, Balasore was the 
principal port of the province which was recognized in the 
Port Act of 1858. Largest volume of trade passed through 
the ports and custom-house of Balasore. The smaller ports 
were Chudamani, Lochanpur, Chbhannoa, Sartha, Subarna- 
rékha and Dhamra. All those ports were regarded as cons- 
tituting a single port. Customs were collected from several 
chowkies from Baliapal in the north to Dhamra in the 
south. Though trade and commerce of the province had 
already dwindled and the fame of Balasore as a great sea 
port had faded away, yet the halo was somewhat *maintained - 
by the British Government, There was po provision for the 
collection of customs in other parts of the province, and no 
other small ports in districts of Cuttack and Puri were brought 
under the said Act. Obviously, the largest volume of trade 
passed through the ports and custom-house of Balasore, It 
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was the salt trade and the export of excess agricultural 


products like paddy and rice which still maintained the 
maritime activities of the people, 


By the second half of the 19th century, the’ importance 
of Balasore as a seaport had declined considerably and its 
place was taken by the newly formed inland port of Chand- 
bali which was connected with the Bay of Bengal by river 
Dhamra. Light steamers ran there almost daily to and 
from Calcutta and the place became of vital importance to 
the province as a centre of coasting trade and activity, It 
was second only to False Point which continued to be the 
chief port of cali for larger steamers and sea-going vessels. 
In 1880-81 the Government sanctioned a new project in order 
to complete the line of inland water communication between 
Calcutta and Cuttack. The inland water link between 
Cuttack and Chandbali was very popular by that time and. 
naturally the British authorities desired to complete the link 
between Chandbali and Calcutta through a range of canals. 
The Orissa Coast Canal was completed soon after 1887. It 
was “a popular and profitable route till |_ the _opening of the 
pi in Orissa by the end of the 19th century. 


The British conquest of Orissa was closely followed by 
the extension of salt monopoly, in the first instance, to the 
northern division of -Cuttack from the river Subarnarekha to 
the river Mahanadi. In 1806, James King took over the 
charge of the department as the first Salt Agent with his 


headquarters at Balasore. The coastal region of Balasore 
produced “one of the finest varieties of salt in India in large 
quantities. Naturally, the monopoly yielded high profit to 
the Government. In 1828, the district Collector was also 
entrusted with the duties of a salt agent. The Balasore salt 
agency extended from the river Subarnarekha to the river 
Dhamra and it had ten manufacturing centres, namely, Ratai, 
Bolang, Sartha, Chanua, Dasmolang, Panchmolang, Ankura, 
Chudamani, Dhamra and Chandia, The port of ‘Balasore 
flourished due to the export of huge quantities of salt from 
the place. In course of time the strong prejudice of Indians 
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against the Liverpool salt vanished on account ofits low 
prices. On the other hand, the Government manufactured 
salt showed a constant tendency of becoming more expensive. 
Consequently, in 1868 the the Government abandoned salt 
manufacture and the salt agencies were closed. ._The opera- 
tions were brought to an end in Balasore on 28th February, ¥ 
1863. The abolition of salt monopoly gave a severe blow to 
the commercial activities of the people of Orissa. Fakir 
Mohan Senapati, in his autobiography gives a vivid picture 
of the situation, 


Balasore played a prominent part in the growth of 
national consciousness in Orissa in the second half of the 19th 
century, Two foremost litterateurs of modern Orissa, Fakir 
Mohon and Radhanath were born and educated in Balasore, 
They heralded glorious age in Oriya literature. Fakir Mohan 
also took prominent part in establishing the third 
printing press in Orissa. It was from that printing press, 
established in 1868, Balasore Sambad Vahika, a reputed 
journal, was published, In 1878, the National Society was 
established at Balasore and it was subsequently recognised 
by the Indian National Congress as a prominent regional 
organization which deputed delegates to several Congress 
Sessions beginning from the second session held at Calcutta 
in 1886. Maharaja Baikuntha Nath De of Balasore was 
the first nominated member from Orissa to the Bengal 
Legislative Council in November, 1883. In 1902, he 
presented a memorial to Lord Curzon urging him to consti- 
tute a separate administrative unit for all Oriya-speaking 
territories or to keep them under one provincial administra- 
tion of either Bengal, Madras or the Central Provinces. 


In the struggle for freedom in the 20th century, Balasoré 
played a significant role. Mahatma Gandhi visited Bhadrak 
in March, 1921 to give momentum to the Non-Cooperation 
Movement, A number of youngmen left their schools and 
colleges and some also gave up their jobs to jumpinto the 
struggle. The most prominent among them were Harekrushna 
Mahatab, Nanda Kishore Das, Nilambar Das, Bhairab 
Chandra Mohapatra, Surendra Nath Das and Muhamad Hanif, 
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They established several centres for Congress activities in the 
district and propagated the message of Gandhiji in right 
earnest. In the next phase of the struggle, i. e., the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, Balasore took a leading part in the 
province. The salt satyagraha campaign organised at 
Inshudi under the guidance of Sri Harekrushna Mahtab and 
Sardar Surendra Nath Das occupied, as it was claimed, the 
second place in the country for its intensity and involvement 
of congress workers on a large scale, the first being Gujrat 
where Gandhiji himself led the movement. Many courted 
arrest fearlessly and in the entire sea coast of Balasore at 
several places the Congress volunteers carried on the prepa- 
ration of contraband salt without any fear for Government 
repression. 


The new Province of Orissa was inaugurated on ist 

April, 1936 and in the next year the Congress ministry headed 
by Sri Biswanath Das took the charge of administration of 
the province. The first Orissa Legislative Assembly met on 
28th July, 1937 and two Congress legislators both from the 
district of Balasore, late Mukunda Prasad Das and Sri 
Nanda Kishore Das, were duly elected as the Speaker and 
Deputy Speaker respectively, The Congress ministry, apart 
from other welfare measures, adopted a comprehensive 
/§4cheme to tackle the problem of opium addiction in the 
‘district of Balasore. The programme was inaugurated on 
12th October, 1938 in a solemn function at Balasore. All 
the ministers, some parliamentary secretaries and other 
Congress leaders attended the function and addressed a huge 
gathering in the municipal office in the evening. The Premier 
appealed to the people to co-operate with the programme 
which aimed at eradication of a social evil. The Govern- 
ment resorted to restricted and regulated sale of opium and 
various kinds of propaganda were undertaken for the success 
of the schemé€, 


The August Revolution of 1942 took a violent turn in 
the district of Balasore in which the maximum number of 
persons lost their lives. The most atrocious crime was 
committed at Eram in Basudeypur Police Station on 28th 
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September, 1942, In a Police firing, 29 people were killed 
on the spot and more than a hundred were injured. Such a 
brutal and inhuman event caused serious repercussions in 
the minds of the people. The Government _was_ forced to 
institute an official enquiry into the matter. The enquiry 
réport blamed the local police for lack of adequate 
control and initiative in early September when the trouble 
had started, They also regarded it as unfortunate that no 
experienced magistrate was available to accompany the 
police force when it went to enforce the order issued under 
Section 144 of Cr,P. C, Thus it was obvious that the 
Government was, to a great extent, responsible for the firing 
at Eram which caused heavy casualties. Nowhere in India 
so many people were killed in a single police action during 
the revolution, 


In two other fields, Balasore led the way in the history 
of the political movements in the province. First, the Kisan 
Movement beégan in Kanika under the guidance of Jate 
Chakradhar Behera in 1922. He made sustained efforts for 
long years to mitigate the distress of the peasants in that 
zamindari, Secondly, the Praja Mandal movement in the 
Feudatory States of Orissa began in Nilgiri. Jn _ 1938, the 
‘first_open revolt was made under the leadership of Jate 

ilash Chandra Mohanty and Sri Banamali Das. The 
Praja Mandaldecided to form a parallel government in 
Nilgiri on the eve of Independence. It led to complete 
anarchy in that small feudatory statee The Government of 
Orissa pressed upon the central] authorities to take a firm 
step in this regard. On 14th November, 1947 the Collector 
of Balasore marched to Nilgiri and took over the administra- 
tion of the State without any trouble. Thus tegan the 
process of integration of the Indian States with the Domi- 
nion Government in which the first Chief Minister of Orissa 
after independence, Sri Harekrushna Mahtab, played a pre- 
dominant role. Subsequently after the merger which became 
effective from lst January, 1948, Nilgiri became one of the 
sub-divisions of the district of Balasore. 
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The later half of the nineteenth century saw the growth 
of social, religious and political awakening all over the 
country because of the growth of press, education and 
communication, Out of that awakening the national move- 
ment took shape and the country marched on the path 
towards freedom. Jn Orissa, this socio-political conscious- 
ness had two directions. On the one hand, this conscious- 
ness manifested itself as a part of the larger national identity, 
and on the other hand, it assumed the shape of a movement 
for the merger of all Oriya-speaking areas So that Oriyas 
could develop their own socio-cuitural identity and would 
not, politically and administratively, feel alienated and neg- 
lected in their own soil. The district of Balasore which was, 
throughout the nineteenth century, one of the three districts 
of Orissa proper, contributed to the growth of the socio- 
political consciousness of Orissa in both the directions, 


The Indian socio-religious reform movement began in 
the first half of the nineteenth century with the formation of 
the Brahmo-Sabha by Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 1828. Bala- 
sore, being the adjoining district of ‘Bengal, came directly 
under the impact of the Brahmo movement. As early as 
1855, a Brahmo reformer named Ishan Chandra Basu came 
to’ ; Balasore to preach. Sometimes afterwards, regular 
Brahmo congregational prayers were conducted in the 
Mayurbhan}j palace of the Motiganj Bazar. 


Fakir Mohan Senapati was one of the noted persons of 
the Balasore town, who was attending this congregationa! 
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prayer. By the end of the nineteenth century the branches 
of the Brahmo Samaj had been established in some parts of 
the district. In 1874, a Brahmo mouthpiece called “Dharma 
! Bodhini” was brought out from the Balasore town. In 1875, 
/a Brahmo* reformer from Bengal, named Ram Kumar 
Bhattacharya established two schools in the town, one for 
preaching Brahmo idea and another for giving general instru- 
ctions. 1 


The people of Balasore also repeatedly voiced before 
the authorities, by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
their earnest desire for English education. Jn 1853, Balasore 
was fortunate to have its Zilla School along with two others, 

{ one at Puri and the other at Cuttack. By 1891, Orissa had 
eleven Entrance Schools out of which three were in the 
Balasore district, one each in Balasore, Bhadrak and 


Lakshmannath.? 


Balasore also played a significant part in the development 
of press in Oriya language in later half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Like Gouri Shankar Roy at Cuttack, Fakir Mohan 
Senapati was the pioneer at Balasore in establishing printing 
press. Fakir Mohan felt, as he points out in his autobiography, 
that for want of press the Oriyas were being humiliated by the 
Bengalis who had a fairly developed press and literature in 
their language.’ He became determined to establish a press 
at Balasore, For this purpose he formed an association at 
Balasore, consisting of Babu Jayakrushna Chaudury, Babu 
Bholanath Samantaroy, Babu Damodar Prasad Das, Babu 
Radhanath Roy and Fakir Mohan Senapati himself. He and 
his associates carried on propaganda among the people so 
that the latter would purchase capital shares for the press.” 
Several meetings were held for this purpose, The substance 
of the speech delivered in the meeting was as follows : 
1. Natabar Samantaroy, Odia Sahitya, Itihas, ( Cuttack 1964 ) 

pp. 34-37 
2. Ibid 


3. Fakir Mohan Granthubali, Pratham Khanda, Atma Jibana 
Charita ( Cuttack, 1963) p. 44 
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“Those who purchase company’s share will get much profit; 
the scriptures like Ramayana and Mahabharat, if printed, 
will sell at cheap rates, It would be much easier to read the 
printed books than the palmleaf manuscripts. It would not 
be necessary to call for the special scripture-readers, 
The boys can easily acquire learning, No outsider can abuse 
the Oriyas as fools”. By 1869, the proposed press had been 
established and from this press Fakir Mohan brought out the 
periodical “Bodhadayini O Baleswar Sambadbahika”.5 In 
1873, another press, called the ‘Dey Press’ was established in 
the Balasore town by Raja Baikuntha Nath Dey, the famous 
Zamindar of Balasore. In 1899, a press called Binod Press 
was also established in tHe town by vo by Brajanath Dey. 6 


After the publication of the “Bodhadayini O Baleswar 
Sambadbahika” another periodical called “Utkal darpan” 
‘appeared at Balasore in 1873 through the patronage of Raja 
Baikuntha Nath Dey. This periodical, being literary in 
character, marked a definite advance in the formative phase 
of the modern Oriya literature. In its columns are to be found 
the earliest writings of Radbhanath Roy and Madhusudan 
Rao, both of whom are the pioneers of modern Oriya 
poetry.” In 1882, another periodical called Prajabandhu 
was brought out from the town,8 

The late sixties of the nineteenth century saw the emer- 
gence of an educated middle class in Orissa, which began to 
voice the socio-political grievances of the people. Conse- 
quently, thereafter, several associations were formed in 
Orissa. In Balasore district the following notable associa- 
tions were formed ; Bhadrak Desha Hitaishini Sabha in 187 1874 
Baleswar Sabha in 1875, Balasore National Society _in 1878, 
“Baikuntha Nath Dey’s Social Club lub in 18959 and Balasore 
e4, Fakir Mohaa Grantbabali, Pratham Khanda, Atma Jibana Cbarita 

( Cuttack, 1963 ) p-46. 

5. Ibid, p. $I | 

6. Samantaroy, op. cit.p, 172 

7. Mrutyunjay Granthabali, Pratham Khanda, (Cuttack,1971) , P.409 , 
8. 


Samantaroy, op. cit, p. 175. 


9. K. M. Patra, Orissa State Legislature and Freedom Struggle 1912-47 
( New Delhi ; Indian Council of Historical Research, 1979) P, 7. 
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Zilla School reading club in 1896.10 In 1886, the National 
Society of Balasore sent three delegates, namely, Baikuntha 
ath Dey, Bhagaban Chandra Das and Ramesh Chandra 


Mandal to participate in the 2nd session of “the Indian 
National Cengress. 11 


It is also noteworthy that in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, when there was a demand from the people of 
Orissa for the construction of railway line across the coastal 
belt, Balasore also voiced the demand for it. A railway 
committee was formed at Balasore by Raja Baikuntha Nath 
Dey, who, in December 1882, sent a printed memorandum to 
the authorities for the constructiomof railway line across 
Orissa.32 The posterity must acknowledge, with gratitude, 
the contribution of this public-spirited Zamindar of Balasore, 
who in various ways, sought to promote the interests of the 
people of Orissa, He was also the first man from _ Orissa to 


become the mem 2er o r of the Bengal Legislative Council in 


From 1841 onwards, systematic efforts were being made 
by some Bengalis to introduce the Bengali language in the 
schools of Orissa.14 In 1870, Kantichandra Bhattacharya, a 
teacher of Balasore Zilla School published his book entitled 
“tUdiya Ek Swatantra Bhasa Nay” in which he questioned 
the separate indentity of the Oriya language.35 At the same 
time Sibadas Bhattacharya, the Deputy Inspector of schools 
in Balasore tried very hard to abolish Oriya language from 
the schools of Orissa. Mid-nineteenth century was, therefore, 
very critical for the Oriyas, because there. was no powerful 
educated middle class to save the Oriya language from the 
impending extinction at the hands of some Bengalis, At this 


critical juncture, the people of Balasore rose to the height of 
10 Samantaroy, Op.cit, p. 196. - 

11. Patra, Op. cit, p. 9. 

12. Samantaroy,. Cp. cit, p. 182. 

13. Patra, Op. cit, p, 17. 

14. Samantaroy, Op. cit, p. 239 

15. Ibid, p. 234. ¥ 
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the crisis and demanded the transfer of Sibadas Bhattacharya, 


Bhattacharya was transferred and in his place came Kadha- 
nath Roy.16 


At this stage, Pakir Mohan Senapati who enjoyed the 
confidence of the then district Collector of Balasore, Jobn 
Beams, a great patron of the Oriya language, played a signi- 
ficant role in saving the Oriya language from extinction. He 
organised 2 meeting at Balasore Collectorate and told the 
employees there, “If Oriya language is abolished from the 
schools of Orissa, the sons and relations of Bengalis will 
replace you in the Collectorate”’,17 .Because of efforts of 
persons like Gauri Shankar Roy and Fakir Mohan Senapati 
and official patronage given by John Beams the district 
Collector and T. E, Ravenshaw, the Commissioner of the 
Orissa division, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, G. 
Campbell finally ordered in 1872 .that the Oriya language 
must continue in the schools of Orissa. 8 


To maintain Oriya Janguage in the schools of Orissa, 
literary talents like Fakir mohan and Chandra Mohan 
Maharana wrote text books in the Oriya language. To 
promote the development of the Oriya language, in 1867 
Daitari Prasad Das founded an association at Balasore called 
‘Utkal Bhasa Unnati Bidhayini Sabha’, the main objective of 
which was the publication of old Oriya books.1? Chandra 
“Mohan Maharana and Madhusudan Rao started an associa- 

'\tion called ‘Alochana Sabha’ to promote the development of 
Oriya language. 2 0 


Fakir Mohan is the father of modern Oriya prose litera- 
ture. A poet, a novelist, a short story writer and a historian, 
he was also a social reformer and a free and revolutionary 


16. Samantaray” p-239. 
17. Fakir Mohan Granthabali, Pratham Khanda, Atma Jibana Charita, 


p. 55. 

18. S. C. Patra, Formation of Orissa as a Separate province ( Calcutta. 
1979 ) p. 106. a 

19, Samantaroy, Oop. cit, p. 194. ° 


< 


20, Ibid, p. 195. 
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thinker in the core of his being. His novels show his 
profound regard for the fundamental yalues and criticism of 
social corruption and demoralizing influence of the pseudo- 
westernisation through satire. If Fakir Moban was the 
father of the modern Oriya prose, Radbanath Rai was the 
father of modern Oriya poetry, A man of profound erudition 
and wonderful capacity for literary assimilation, Radhanathbh 
has enriched the Oriya language immeasurably. Thougb 
unconnected with the subsequent movement for the formation 
of the separate province of Orissa, yet Fakir Mohan an¢ 
Radhapath indirectly but significantly strengthened the base 
of the Oriya movement, 


It may be noted here that Raja Baikuntha Nath Dey 
was probably the first man of Orissa to give a memorandums 
to the Government for the unification of the Oriya-speaking 
areas. He did this in 1876.21 


> 
To conclude, by the end of the 19th century Balasore 
had significantly contributed to the evolution of the 
general socio-political consciousness as well as the autono- 
mous linguistic-cum-cultural consciousness of the people of 
Orissa. 


21. Two Bachelors of Arts The Oriya Movement ( Ganjam 1919 ) 
Dp. 22. 
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S. N. Das, . 
Lecturer, B. J. B. Evening Collegé, Bhubaneswar, 


Balasore was one of the earliest European settlements 
in India and its history presents some features of considerable 
interest. Though the town of Balasore includes an extensive 
bazar, it is in fact a collection of hamlets. ( It includes 
within municipal limits about 35 villages having an area of 
about ten square miles.) The town lies on the right bank 
of the river Budha Balanga about 15 miles from the mouth 
of the river, though about only six miles in a direct line 
from the sea, 


The name of the town, it is said, is derived from the 
Persian word “‘Bala-E-Shore”’ which means ‘town on the 
sea’, Probably this meaning of the name attracted the 
Europeans, who came here to find out the possibilities of 
establishing a port to promote their maritime trade. But 
popular tradition ascribes the derivation of the name Balasore 
to Lord Mahadeva Baneswar, whose temple still stands in 
Puruna Balasore. It is said that in Dwapar Yuga a demon 
king named Banasura, dwelt in the portion of the town now 
known as “‘Sunhat’. He established and named after 
himself the shrine of Baneswar. It was his custom every 
morning to go to this temple and four other shrines. 
“Gadgadeswar’”’ at Remuna, “Khbejureshwar’”’ near Sergarh, 
‘“‘Bankeswar’”’ in the village of Bankeswar and “‘Mani- 
‘nageswar” in Bardbhanpur and after performance of his 
worship he used to return to his palace by midday, 
Now there are two great tanks near the site of the supposed 
palace of Banasura. The remains of the moat round the 
dwelling of his daughter Usha in the village Ushamerha, 
which is named after her and several other evidences 
mentioned earlier, in some way convinges the modern scholars 
of history of the authenticity of this mythological legend, 
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As early as 1514 -A.-D. the Portuguese had effected a 
settlement at the ancient port of Pipli on the Subarnarekha, 
30 miles north of Balasore, The site is now lost. In 
the beginning of 17th century the Portuguese settlement was 
deserted ard in 1635 A.D. the first British factory of 
Bengal. was established on its. ruins under a firman from 
the Mughal emperor _Sahajahan. Five years later 
Dr. Broughton secured permission for the erection of a factory 
at Balasore. The location of Pipli on the Subarnarekha, 
30 miles north of Balasore, having proved inconvenient, 
owing to the silting of the mouth of Subarnarekha, the 
little English colony removed its quarters to what is now 
known as the village Barabati, on the right bank 
of the river Budba Balanga, a mile away from the modern 
Motiganj bazar of Balasore, The British factory was pro- 
tected on one side by the river, and on the other three sides 
by a deep moat. A native village inhabited by the artisans 
and weavers, who worked for the company sprang up rapidly 
around the factory. 


The trade at this time was in “‘Satran”, a kind of Jong 
coarse cloth and in muslin, for the manufacture of which 
Orissa had been famous earlier. Though surrounded by 
dangers and difficulties, the colony continued its peaceful 
existence for a period of about hundred and thirty years. 
The only occasion, when its security appeared to be jin 
danger, was in 1688. In that year hostility broke out between 
the British and the Mughal emperor and the servants of the 
Company removed in a body from the Hoogly to Balasore. 
The Mughal Governor of the town seized employees of the 
factory as hostages, where upon Captain Heath burnt and 
plundered the town. As the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb 
was too’ busy-in-his Deccan Wars, he could not take proper 
steps against the British, As a result, the hostilities almost 
stopped at that stage without being aggravated. But as 
early as 1700 A, D., Budbha Balanga, like all other Orissa 
rivers, had started to silt at the mouth and the passage of the 
vessels became difficult. From 1751 A. D. the decline of the 
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factory set in and it appears to have been abandoned before 
1786. When the British entered Balasore in 1803, the 
“factory was found in ruins. The only traces of it now 
existing are a grave yard and a house in Barabati, which 
stand on the site of the old factory building. This house 
was at one time the Collector’s Kachery and was built by 
the Commissioner Mr. W. Blunt. The cemetery contains 
33 graves, most of which-are broken. Twelve of the graves 
possess undamaged tablets, mentioning the names and dates 
of demise of the persons. The graves of the cemetery date 
from 1684 to 1886, the latter being the date of the tomb of 
Mees Ricketts, Collector of this district from 1827 to 
36 


. His body was sent here for burial from England.\ fo 
pr CCAR ret 5 - a 
a 


The British settlement was not the only one in Balasore, 
The French, the Dutch and the Danes also possessed 
settlements. The Dutch and Danes bad their factories 
close to one another, each having an area of seven acres. 
The Danish settlement area is now known as Dinamardinga, 
Jt is situated near the modern Barabati Girls High School, 
No trace of the Danish settlement is now available except 
the name of the village *‘‘Dinamardinga.” 


The Dutch settlement was at a place now known a: 
Ulandasahi. The moat round the Dutch factory is now 
known as Ulannala. The Dutch grave yard contains at 
present two old fashioned monuments, one of them possesses 
the engraving “M BELLA” and is about 18 feet bigh. 
The other with a height of 16 feet is the tomb of a Dutch- 
man, who died in November, 1696. Local tradition goes 
that a duel was fought by two Dutchmen for a lady in 
which one died and his tomb was constructed there, These 
{two monuments are within the school compound of modern 
Barabati Girls High School. The Dutch and Danish 
settlements were ceded to the British in 1846. They were 
held as Khas Mahg/s and were subsequently leased on 
ijara to Raja Baikunthanath Dey. OOOO 


The French settlement was never ceded to the British 
and remained the factory of the nation till independence, 
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when its sovereignty was automatically transferred to the 
Government of India. No formal take-over by the 
Government of India was necessary, as the French had 
abandoned it and ceased to claim it as their own by the time 
of independence, 


The French factory, now known as “Farasidinga” had 
an area of 64 acres. By the end of 19th century the French 
Balasore or Farasidinga appeared to cover an area of about 
169 acres, for which there was an enquiry by the settlement 
officers of the British Government and the report reco- 
mmended that the French were actually in possession of 38 
acres. Hence, leaving aside 38 acres to the French, the area 
was brought under British administration. As the area was 
small, desolate, thinly populated and exposed to the flood of 
Budha Balanga, the French were little interested in the area. 
If the British would have claimed the entire area, the French 
would, probably, not have objected, But the British never 
occupied it, The French had constructed a boundary wall 
of burnt bricks round their factory. The compound covered 
an area of about three acres. There was, it seems, a tank 
within the factory area, In the second half of 19th century 
they constructed a two-roomed asbestos house and a well, 
within the factory campus. This house was used by one or 
two French policemen sent to this place from Chandarnagar. 
Then it was used by local tax collectors or ijrodars, who 
took the area on Jease from the French, Now the house 
is used as beat house of Puruna Balasore, The well still 
remains and is used by local people. The boundary wall is 
in ruins. A part of the boundary wall about six feet long, 
seven feet high and two feet thick still stands erect near the 
latrine of the beat house, Another part of the boundary wati~ 
lies in broken condition near the well, The tank of the 
factory still possesses brick steps on its ghat, though in 
damaged condition, I 


When the French established their factory is not exactly 
known. But the British had occupied it at some time before 
1783 A. D. Under tle treaty of 1783, it was restored to the 
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French alongwith their other factories, the restoration being 
actually m made in 1786. Thereafter the British never occupied 
it, It was under the authority of the Administrator General 
at Chandarnagar., The inhabitants of Farasidinga had to 
depend on the court of Chandarnagar for the splution of 
their civil and criminal disputes. The British administration 
at Balasore had no control over the French settlement. 


For collection of taxes the French used to lease out the 
territory annuaily by auction. In 1878, the Mandal family 
purchased the lease for Rs, 925/-. Next year it was sold for 
Rs. 425/-. One Raghunath Mohapatra troubled the Jessee so 
much that no one came forward to purchase the lease and 
he himself purchased it for rupees one hundred only in 1880. 
The next year Raja Baikunthanath Dey purchased the lease 
and continued to be the lessee for many years, as no one 
contested him. 


The existence of Farasidinga had been a regular source 
of trouble to the British authorities. The thieves and anti- 
socials made it a resort for disposing stolen goods and for 
other criminal purposes. ln 1893 the notorious Raghunath 
Mohapatra, who was the lessee of Farasidinga in 1880 
brought a charge against the lessee of the year 1893 that the 
latter kidnapped the former into the French territory out of 
the British territory. Jo 19th century the French settlement 
was a centre of illicit traffic in opium and the drug was 
smuggled into British territory in large quantities. During 
the independence movement, the freedom fighters like Dr. H. 
K. Mahbatab and his associates used Farasidinga as their 
secret rendezvous in order to escape from the British police. 
Though this little area of 38 acres was a constant source of 

.4rouble for the British administration, the British police 
never trespassed into the French area, which it easily could 
have done, “ 


In 19th century,°Balasore was one of the most flourishing 
ports of Orissa and impressive imports and exports were 
going on through this port. The Europeans especially the 
British and th3 Ioadian traders used this port for their trade. 
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A sample case of the year 1897-98 would show the trade 
position and commercial importance of this port. The 
total value of the foreign commodities imported in the above 
mentioned year at Balasore port was Rs. 6,75,685/- and 
value of Indian goods imported was Rs. 9,49,876/-. The 
total value of exports of Indian goods at Balasore port in the 
same year was Rs, 12, 90, 190/-. Following foreign goods 
were imported at Balasore:— cotton twist, apparel, cotton 
piece goods grey unbleached, glass wares, matches, metal 
copper unwrought, metal tin unwrought black, oil minerals, 
kerosene, paint and colours, salt, spices cardamom and 
pepper, toys and umbrellas. 


Following Indian goods were imported at this port in 
1897-98:— cotton twist, drugs, dyeing materials, turmeric, 
other sorts, cocoanuts, fresh vegetables, gram, pulse, wheat, 
cocoanut oil, Ghee, essential seeds and other seeds, betelnuts, 
refined sugar, unrefined sugar and toys. 


Following goods were exported from the port of 
Balasore in the year 1897-98 :— rice, raw hides, raw 
skins and horns, jute gunny bags, lac-sticks, animal bone 
manures, brass unwrought and other metals, til seed, stone- 
ware ( Muguni ), wood, timber, wooden casks, gold and 
silver. Depending on the port of Balasore, several British 
companies were engaged in inland trade and commerce, 
For example, Turner Morrison and Company had sold 
35,191 maunds of Liverpool salt in Balasore district in the 
year ending in March 1899. In 1898 the same company 
sold 7,536 cases of kerosene oil at the rate of Rs. 311/- 
per case, the total value being Rs, 27,600/-. Thus, the port 
of. Balasore provided ample opportunities to the Europeans 
to promote their trade. 


The port of Balasore was not the only attraction of the 
Europeans to settle at the said place. The temperate climate 
of Balasore also helped the Europeans to settle there, 
As the town is very near to the sea, the temperature of 
atmosphere does not rire very high during summer season. 
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The average temperature varies from 47°F to 94°F during 
the ‘month of December, January and February, from 
60°F to 109°F in March, April and May, from 66°F to 94°F 
during rains and from 56°F to 92°F in October and 
November. Leaving aside the two months of April and May, 
the rest period of the year could provide tolerable tempera- 
ture to the Europeans. Due to the nearness of Balasore to 
Bengal, where there were the British, French, Dutch and 
Danish settlements, the trade facilities provided by the port 
as well as the climate encouraged the Europeans to establish 
their settlements at Balasore and hence Balasore became 
one of the earliest important European settlements of 
India, 
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Balasore had a strategic importance for the security of 
Orissa, in the days when there were no modern means of 
transport or communication. Since the days of the Turko- 
Afghans, the enemies from the north attacked Orissa through 
Midnapur and Balasore, Balasore has thus become an easy 
victim to the Muslim, Mughal, Maratha and then the English 
adventurers between the 15th and 19th centuries, Thus it 
became the gateway to the heart of Orissa from the north. 


Early European Settlements 


Blessed with a network of rivers like the Subarnarekha, 
Budhabalang, Salandi, Baitarani and Brahmani, it provided 
potential estuaries and harbours for sea-trade, That was 
one of the reasons for which the early European settlers 
were attracted towards Balasore since the days Vasco-da- 
Gama landed at Surat, It had some of the medium ports 
even up to the middle of the 19th century. According to 
L. S. S. O’Malley, there were seven ports in Balasore in 1871 
namely Subarnarekha, Saratha, Chhanua, Balasore, Laichan- 
pur, Churamani and Dhamara including Chandbali.3 
Some of those ports formed excellent estuaries that madEe~- 
them quite navigable for access into the interiors, At the 
close of the 16th century, the Portuguese began to establish 
trading companies at Pipli on the Subarnarekba estuary.? 


eater tet ee 


1. O'Malley, L. SS. S., Bengal District Gazetteer, (Balasore) 


a (Calcutta, 1907) 
2. Ibid. n 
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The Portuguese had raised a settlement at Pipli on the 
coast of Subarnarekha as early as 1599.3 It was also a 
centre of the Arakanese pirates who in league with the 
Portuguese attacked the English trading vessels in this zone.+ 


The Portuguese engaged themselves in piratical activities 
and slave trade. Pipli was for sometime a slave market of 
the Portuguese,5 Jn 1632 Shahjahan made an intensive 
campaign against the Portuguese and destroyed their settle- 
ments at Hoogly and Pipli. In the same year the Dutch 
began to open a settlement over the fallen Portuguese settle- 
ment at Pipli about a year before the arrival of the English 
in the Balasore coast. 


According to the accounts of O’Malley, the English 
among the Europeans were the first to open a settlement at 
Balasore proper. They were soon followed by the Dutch, 
By 1664 the Dutch had already established a factory at Bata- 
sor€.7 By about 1676 the Danes also opened a factory at 
Balasore.’ As they could not compete with the English, 
they had to transfer their land to the English tn 1846. The 
locality now known as Dinamar Dinga in Balasore -reminds 
of the Danish settlement. The French who had also opened 
a settlement on the Budhabalanga riverside over 38 acres of 
land, had to soon abandon it. However, the land remained 
under the control of the Administrator of Chandernagore. 
It is now known as Farasi Dinga.? 


By the beginning of the 19th Century, with the silting of 
the mouth of the Subarnarekha, the Pipli settlement of the 
~Portuguese was abandoned. 


O’Malley, L,S S., Bengal District Gazetteer (Balasore) (Calcutta, 1967) 
Ibid. 

Ibid 

Ibid. 

Tbid. 

Ibid, 

Ibid. Pp. 188-190. 
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First English Settlement 


From the accounts of Hunter’s history of India, it is 
known that after obtaining the ‘Golden Firman’ from the 
Sultan of Golconda in 1632, the English proceeded from 
their Musaiipatam factory with eight sailors. They finally 
cast anchor at Harishput on 2lst April, 1633. They were 
attacked by the Portuguese; but were saved by the Iocai 
chieftain, Then Ralph Cartwright, the Chief Merchant 
proceeded to meet the Muslim Governor of Orissa at Cuttack 
who was deputy of the Mughal Viceroy of Bengal, Accord- 
ing to Hunter, the Muslim Governor was extremely hospi- 
table. Cartwright complained before the Governor that the 
Portuguese were unlawful intruders and that their vessels 
should be seized, The Portuguese made a counter complaint. 
The Governor asked the vessels of both the nations to be 


seized, 


T/ oe obtained a licence for trade, 
The licence which was addressed to Ralph Cartwright, per- 
mitted him “‘the liberty to traffic and export free of customs, 
at any port of Orissa, and to purchase ground, erect factories 


and build or repair ships”.10 Thus the English had the 
earliest factory at Hariharpur in Orissa. 


In June 1633, Cartwright reached Balasore for erecting a 
factory. The Musalipatnam Council supported the enter- 
prise of Cartwright by sending a vessel named ‘Swan’ with 
her whole cargo. The “Swan” cast her anchor off the 


Mughal custom-station of Haribarpur on Puy 22, 1633. 


Most probably the English had opened an agency house 
off the coast of the Subarnarekha at Pipli, which served as a 
branch of their main factory of Balasore. But there is a 
good deal of controversy regarding the existence of this , 
factory. Wilson in the ‘Early Annals of the English in 
Bengal’ comments : “The English never had any factory at 
Pipli, except in the imagination of the historians” but 
Captain Hamilton who wrote in the early part of the 18th 


10. O'Malley, L. S. S. Bengal District Gazetteer (Balasore) Calcutta, | 1907. 
Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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century, mentioned about the English factory at Pipli, 
which was later abandoned due to the silting up of the river 
Subarnarekbha. 


The cargo of the vessel named ‘Swan’ as mentioned 
earlier, which mainly contained broad cloth and lead, 
remained unsold at Balasore.!! During the rainy season 
malaria caused such a havoc with its large toll that the 
English closed five out of six factories in Orissa. 


Casual attack from the Portuguese and the Dutch also 
added to the misery of the English, Cartwright had to give 
up the idea of installing further agencies at the northern 
and southern extremities of Orissa, The Haribarpur or 
Harishpur factory also declined due to the silting up of the 
river. Only the unhealthy settiement at Balasore was all 
that remained of the English factories in Orissa. 


The East India Company looked upon the settlements 
in Orissa as not profitable. In 1641 the vessel ‘Diamond’ 
was ordered to pay off the debts and close down the 
factories. 


7 1642, about 9 years after the opening of the first 
factory at Balasore, Francis Day, the founder of Madras, 
visited Balasore. He recommended that the factory should 
not be closed down. Following the example of the Dutch, 
the British Parliament decided jin 1650 to open a factory 
in Bengal itself off the Hooghly river. Now the Madras 
Council of the Company recommended not to close down 
the Balasore factory, but to maintain it as a port of 
transshipment from which the cargoes would be carried to 
Hooghly, 


Oliver Cromwell encouraged the East India Company 
to penetrate further into the Gangetic Delta in Bengal, 
With the establishment of a big factory at Hooghly, Balasore 


11. O'Malley, L.S,S. Bengal District Gazetteer (Balasore) Calcutta, 1907. 
12. Ibid, 5 
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remained an out-factory under its control. It was adminis- 
tered by a chief with the assistance of councillors. 


In 1686, the Court of Directors being enraged by 
the frequent oppression of Shaista Khan, the Mughal 
Viceroy of Bengal, decided to declare war against the 
Viceroy. They thoroughly underestimated the strength of 
the Mughal army, Immediately they sent a fleet of 10 ships 
under Nicholson with orders to proceed first to Balasore. 
The purpose was to remove the Company’s servants and 
demolish the factory before waging a whole-scale war 
against Shaista Khan, But Nicholson was carried by storms 
and reached near Hooghly, By that time the Nawab of 
Bengal had already driven away the English from Hooghly, 


Job Charnock, the head of the English factory at 
Sutanati, on the banks of Hooghly, instructed an English 
fleet to proceed to Balasore. The fleet had about 150 British 
soldiers and sailors,.13 They captured the fort of Balasore 
in 1687, entered into the town and engaged themselves 
in burning and destruction, They also burnt many ships 
lying inp the docks, However, when the vessels of the 
Nawab appeared, many of the Eneglish plunderers were 
captured and some of them were beheaded, 14 


For the second time, under the leadership of Captain 
Heath, attempts were made to occupy Balasore in 1688, 
The English sailors entered the town and indulged them- 
selves in a wide carnage, killing good number of men and 
women indiscriminately, Before they could rescue their 
countrymen, the Nawab’s soldiers at Balasore burnt down 
the English factory and carried off the factors as prisoners. 


For a couple of years the English lost their factory at 
Balasore until it was in 1690 that they again opened their 
settlement, when Aurangzeb granted a new Jirman to the 
English to re-establish factories in Bengal. But due to the 


13. O'Malley, L.S.S., Bengal District Gazetteer (Balasore) Calcutta-1907. 
14. Wilson, Early Aunals ef the English in Bengal, Vol, I, P. 106-7. 
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rapid silting of the Budhabalanga river the port lost its 
charm and importance. 


On 18th July 1710, Weltden, who was appointed as 
the new President of the Council at Fort Wiliam on his 
way from St. Port George, arrived at Balasore,15 


French Attack : 


Occasionally the British factory at Balasore was being 
attacked by the French. From Wilson’s report we come to 
know that on 3rd December, 1711, a letter was received from 
Balasore by the Calcutta Council that four French men-of- 
war were at anchor near Balasore coast,16 On 29th August 
1712, the Council also received a letter from Balasore of the 
possible French attack.1” Rice was regularly exported from 
Balasore. In July 1711, as per the Fort William records, it 
was decided to send a ship pamed ‘Mary Buoyer’ to Balasore 
to bring rice. 18 


During the period of French attack, the Calcutta Council 
always kept men of ability as chief of the Balasore factory. 
Two such able persons were Richard Actom and William 
Spencer. 1 9 


English Factories under Aliverdi 


The English factories at Balasore also were adversely 
affected during Aliverdi’s reign, When Aliverdi Khan 
became the Subadar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, he started 
his campaign in 1740 in order to wrest away Orissa from 
Murshid Quli II. When Murshid heard this news, he 
marched from his headquarters at Cuttack, leaving his wife 
and Son in the Barabati fort at Cuttack.?0 Mursbid along 


_15. Wilson, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, (London. 190) 
Vol. H, Part I, P, V. b 
16. Wilson, Op. Cit., P, XVI, 
17. Ibid. P. 74. IN 
18. Ibid. P. 16. 
19. Ibid. P. 79. ଏ 
20. Banerji, R. D., History of Orissa, Vol.,H, P, 77, (Calcutta.-1931), 
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with his two sons-in-law Mirza Baqir Khan and Allauddin 
Muhammed Khan marched to the port of ‘Balasore. There 
was a fierce battle between Murshid and Alivardi at Balasore. 
Murshid was defeated at this battle due to the treachery of 
Mukhlis Ali Khan who revealed the secrets of the Orissa 
camp to the Bengal army.23 John Beams has identified the 
theatre of battle to a place between Nuniajori and Budba- 
balanga river near Haripur and Dobhapara. 


During Aliverdi’s regime, tkere were frequent Maratha 
attack upon Midnapur and Balasore. Aliverdi was totally 
helpless against the frequent Maratha attack on Orissa, 
Bhaskar Pandit, the Maratha general took leading role in the 
attack. The Marathas spread into many parts of Western 
Bengal and North-Eastern Orissa, 


Maratha Invasion 


During the Maratha invasion, English merchants at 
Balasore had to suffer a lot. From the reports of Kelsall, 
the Resident at Balasore, it is known that Marathas attacked 
the English factory at Balaramgarhi ia suburb of Balasore) 
between February and August 1748.22 Orissa came under 
the Maratha contro! in 1751. Even after that it Is reported 
by Kelsall that due to the disturbances caused by frequent 
Maratha attack in 1753, he could not purchase ready-made 
goods and the weavers had all abandoned.2?3 Again in 
1753, he reported that due to devastation caused by the 
Marathas, there was a great scarcity of rice and the weavers 
were obliged to bring their looms to the factory for protec- 
tion, The Marathas also plundered Balasore and Nilgiri.2 4, 


On 15th May 1773, Mahadji Hari was appointed as the 
Maratha Subedar of Orissa, At that time Mr. Allan was 
the English Resident at Cuttack. 

21, Quoted by Banerji, from the English translation of Riyaz-us-Salatin, 

Op. Cit. P. 78. ’ 

22. Banerji, Op. Cit, P, 114. 
23, Ibid. 
24. Bengal District Gazetteer(Katak) Pp. 197-9, 
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Mahadji Hari received information from the Maratha 
Zamindar and Faujdar of Balasore that British troops from 
Bamangbati, the capital of Raja Damodar Bhanja were 
encroaching upon the chaklah of Balasore.25 Mahadji 
wrote to the Governor of Fort William, Warren ‘Hastings to 
direct the Collector of Midnapur not to exceed his juris- 
diction,?2 6 


During the Maratha rule, a Maratha deputy of Sheo 
Bhat Santra ( the first Maratha Subedar ) was posted at 
Balasore. Some of the localities at Balasore such as Bhaskar- 
ganj, Motiganj and Lal Bazar near Barabati have all been 
named after Maratha officials like Bhaskar Pandit, Motiram 
and Lal Kishore Raja, 27 


Decay of the Port :28 


As early as 1708, English traveller Captain Hamilton 
found the estuary of Budbabalanga being blocked by a 
dangerous bar. The sea receded toa few miles, leaving 
further land, By 1879, the number of sloops attached to 
this port were only 79. 


The inspection report of the Balasore port recorded in 
1905 stated that with the opening of coastal railways linking 
Calcutta with Madras, no coasting or foreign vessels had 
called for cargo in 1905, because most of the exports were 
conveniently made by railways at a lesser cost, With the 
development of the False Point and the Chandbali port, 
Balasore lost its importance. What remained of it, was lost 
due to the ruin of salt trade, With the formation of the 
A~East Coast Railways linking Madras with Calcutta, the 
‘Amportance of the port of Balasore was totally lost. A 
“railway bridge over Budhabalanga was opened in 1900. 


25. Banerji, op. cit. P-185. 
26. Ibid. 
27, O' Malley, op. cit. 


28. O’ Malley, op. cit, P-292] 6 
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British Conquest of Balasore 


In 1803, a detachment of British army under Captain 
Morgan sailed from Fort William for Balasore. They landed 
at Jamapada, a village near old Balasore and reached near 
Barabati within the Balasore town without any opposition. 
They occupied the Maratha fort of Balasore on September 21, 
1503. The English made an announcement of their oecupa- 
tion by beating drums throughout the town. Another con- 
tingent under Colonel! Fergusson from Jaleswar joined 
Morgan and marched towards Cuttack in order to join forces 
with Colonel Harcourt who had marched from Ganjam 
towards Cuttack. Acsording to a despatch from Wellesley, 
“the inhabitants afforded every assistance to British troops 
on their march and expressed the utmost satisfaction in the 
prospect of being speedily relieved from the oppression to 
which they had been uniformly subjected to by the Maratha 
Government and of being placed under the protection of the 
British power.”’2 9 


When in 1803, Balasore was occupied by the English, the 
former English factory was in ruins: An old cemetery with 
a dilapidated structure of a two-storied building which once 
upon a time was used as the office of the factory, was what 
remained behind, 


Captain Morgan was kept in charge of the district as the 
Collector, Magistrate and Customs Agent. 3 0 


In 1805, the whole of Orissa was placed under a single 
Collector, whose headquarters were at Puri till 1816.31 Jn 
1827, Orissa was divided into three districts, Puri, Cuttack 
and Balasore, Balasore with its separate Collectorate was 
placed in charge of Henry Ricketts in the same year. 32 


29. S. J. Owen, A Selection from Wellesley’s Despatches, 1877, 
30. O'Malley, op. cit. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid, 
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Sri Purushottam Kar 
S. C. S. College, Puri, 


In Balasore, as elsewhere in Orissa, the spread of the 
English education and the social reform movement in the 
second half of the 19th century facilitated the emergence of 
an elite class. The establishment of the printing press, 
both native and English and the development of communi- 
cation gave a great fillip to the growth of national 
consiousness in the district. The second press in Orissa 
known as the Utkal Press was set up at Balasore by Fakir 
Mohan Senapati, The Sambud Vuhika was its vehicle to 
voice public opinion. The third press known as De’s Press 
was also established at Balasore by Raja Baikuntha Nath 
De, Under his patronage, a literary journal, Utka! Darpan 
was published. 


Fakir Mohan, the foremost Oriya novelist is regarded 
as the father of Oriya nationalism. The socio-religious 
reform movement begun by Ram Mohan Roy was initiated 
in Balasore by Fakir Mohan. Influenced by him, Damodar 
Prasad Das, Govinda Chandra Das, Joykrushna Chaudhury 
and Bholanath Babu organised a Brahmo Samaj here. 
Among others who regularly attended the prayer, the 
most devoted were Govinda Chandra Das, Bhagaban 
Chandra Das, Padma Lochan Das, Jagabandhu Sinha, 
Aghorenath Gupta, Pandit Ramakrushna Vidyaratna and 
Dwijadas Datta. Branches of this Samaj were set up at 
Mapikhamb, Sinfdhia, Dinamardinga and Dehurda. 
Zamindar Kailash Chandra Raymahasay of Dehurda was 
catholic in his religious views. Intimately associated with _ 
Rajnarain Bose, the illustrious Brahmo preacher, he 
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regularly read the Tatwabodhini Patrika of Debendra Nath 
Tagore. 


A few literary, political and cultural associations also 
sprang up in Balasore, such as the Utkal Bhasha Unnati 
Vidhayini Sabha, National Society and the Unity Association. 
They succeeded to a large extent in awakening the people 
from their deep slumber and prepared the ground for the 
spread of national ideas and encouraged the enlightened 
ones to participate in the national forum. On account of 
its close proximity to Bengal, socio-political ferment in 
Balasore took place earlier than otber parts of Orissa which 
ushered in a new age. 


Participation in early Congress Sessions : 


Political consciousness in the district had .not touched 
the common men of the last century. It was confined to the 
elite class only, So, there was only one political organisa- 
tion, the National Society at Balasore, It was set up in 1878, 
Fakir Mohan Senapati, Raja Baikuntha Nath De, Daitari 
Prasad Das and Harish Chandra Sarkar were actively asso- 
ciated with this society, Through their endeavours, the 
Town Hall at Balasore was established. Under the auspices 
of this society socio-political questions were discussed. With 
the foundation of the Indian National Congress in 1885, it 
became very active, The first session of the Congress had 
aroused considerable enthusiasm among the members of the 
National Society, but they did not feel encouraged to travel 
to far off Bombay. 


The second session of the Congress in Calcutta attracted 
the interest of the elite of Balasore. Raja B.N. De, 
Bhagaban Chandra Das and Ramesh Chandra Mandal 
attended it as the duly elected members of the National” 
Society. When they returned to Balasore they were accorded 
warm welcome by the citizens of the‘town. From the 
proceedingsof the Congress we are able to know that Ramesh 
Chandra Mandal, Bhagaban Chandra Das, Abdul Sobhan 
Khan, Harendra Naraynn Raymahasay, Lalit Mohan Sarkar, 
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Fakir Mohan Senapati, Birendra Kumar Mandal, Upendra 
Chandra Ray, Bhagabat Prasad Mohapatra, Radhashyam 
Das and a host of others attended the early sessions of the 
National Congress year after year, The megsage of the 
Congress and its resolutions and activities were disseminated 
through press and public meetings by this elite who were 
either landholders, pleaders, poets, writers, or journalists, 
Their leadership was a perennial source of inspiration to the 
next generation, Like Madhu Sudan Das, they were mode- 
rates in outlook who believed in constitutional agitation 
appealing to the British sense of justice and fairplay., 


For the purpose of amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts under one administration, Madbusudan Das organised 
the Urkal Union Conference in 1903. Fakir Mohan, Radha- 
nath Ray, Chintamani Mobanty, Raja Baikuntha Nath De 
and Bhbagaban Chandra Das identified themselves as the 
ardent supporters of the Utkal Union movement. The 
inaugural song of the Sammilani was composed by Radha- 
nath Ray. 


Swadeshi Movement 


One of the sequels of the partition of Bengal was the 
beginning of the Swadeshi movement. Quite early the mess- 
age of the Swadeshi reached Balasore on account of its nearest 
proximity to Bengal. Public meetings were held at Balasore, 
Bhadrak and Jaleswar (Lakshmaonath) where partition plan 
was criticised. At the same time the people were. requested to 
use indigenous goods only. Under the chairmanship of 
Abdus Sobhan Khan a big public meeting was held in the 
Townhall at -Balasore, People of all walks of life joined it, 
Prominent speakers gave a call to the people to give up 
*Liverpool salt’ and ‘Manchester cloth’ and use only Swadeshi 
goods. Another public meeting was held in the Barabati. 
School under the’presidency of Fakir Mohan Senapati. 
Karunakar Sahu, Daitari Prasad Das and Fakir Mohan 
explained to the people the ideals of Swadeshi and boycolt, 
Being influenced by the Swadeshi ideas many people. in the 
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district preferred to use coarser and dearer indigenous goods 
to finer foreign merchandise. Swadeshi preachers from Cal- 
cutta and Midnapur came to Balasore and Bhadrak. In 
public meetings and in front of the shops, they persuaded the 
people to use only indigenous goods. With them the students 
of Balasore paraded the streets of the town singing Bande- 
mataram which echoed and re-echoed from one end of the 
town to the other, The procession was headed by a Sankirtan 
party, On 16th October, 1905, rakhi threads were tied on the 
the wrists of men by the volunteers as a token of brotherly 
feeling. 


Swadeshi ideas were also reflected in the contemporary 
Oriya literature. In his poems, Fakir Mohan spoke that in 
the past European ladies were fond of cotton goods manu- 
factured in Orissa, Now our people depend on the ‘Liver- 
pool salt’ and ‘Manchester cloth”, He sang, 


ଉତ୍କଳ ବସନେ ଆବ୍ରତ ଯଢନେ ଥିଲେ ସ୍ଥୁଗେପ ଲଳନା, 
ଏବେ ତୋ ସନ୍ତାନେ ଚହିଛନ୍ତି ଧ୍ୟାନେ ମାଞ୍ଚେଷ୍ଠରୁ ଖଣ୍ଡେ କନା ।”? 
“ଓ ଳିତଳେ ଲୁଣ କୋଟିଏ ମହ୍ରଣ ଆଉ ମୋନ୍ଦ୍ର କଥା ଶରଣ, 
ବୋଇଲେ କି ହେବ ଖାଇବାକୁ ହେବ ଲିଭରପ୍ୂଲର୍ତୁ ଲୁଣ । 
“ମାଞ୍ଜେଷ୍ଠର ତନ୍ତୀ ଲୁଗା ବୁଣୁଚ୍ଚନ୍ତି ତୁସ୍ଭମାନଙ୍କ ସକାଶେ, 
ବୁଡ଼୍‌ ତନ୍ତୀ ବଂଶଢ ହେଉ ସର୍ବନାଶ ଯାଉନ୍ତ ସେ ବନବାସେ । 
ସ୍ମ ଦେଶର ଶିଳ୍ପ ସବୁ ଅଳ୍ପ ଅନ୍ତ ଡେଝୁଛ ଯାଉଛଚ୍ତି ବୁଡ଼ି, 
ଦେଖୂନାହ ଭଳି, ସରୁଚଛି ଚଙଝ୍ଖାଳି ଶୋକଳି ମାଠଟି ଘୋଡ଼ି ।?? 


His satire aimed at arousing a spirit of love for the indige- 
nous goods. In short, Swadesh? movement was a great 
success in Balasore. During the Dashahara and Kumar 
Purnima, people in the town used locally manufactured 
coarse cloth, Indigenous goods thus steadily made their 
way to the houses. 


‘Terroristic Activities in Balasore 


Balasore was not free from the impact of the terroristic 
activities. The outbreak of the First World War gave an 
opportunity to the Indian revolutionaries in and outside the 
country to stir up an armed rebellion against the British with 
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German aid, This aid was to come through the German 
embassy in the U.S.A. where a very powerful organisation of 
the Indian revolutionaries known as the Ghadr Party had been 
formed. Jatindra Nath Mukherjee was the commander-in- 
chief of the Indian revolutionaries, He went into hiding at 
Balasore on account of the police investigation in connection 
with the political dacoities. From Balasore he absconded to 
Kaptipada in the Mayurbhanj state. 


According to the plan, German arms were to be delivered 
at three places on the Bay of Bengal. Jatin came to Bala- 
sore in order to receive the German arms to be delivered on 
the Balasore coast. In order to keep the arms in a safe 
place a shop was opened in the town named “Universal 
‘Emporium’, 


While searching the firm of the revolutionaries, Harry 
and Sons, in Calcutta the police discovered its commnica- 
tions with the ‘Universal Emporium’. At the search of this 
shop the police got wind of Jatin’s hiding place at Kapti- 
pada. He was chased with his associates, Monoranjan, 
Niren, Sasanka, Chittapriya and Jyotish from place to place, 
At last they took their stand behind an ant-hill near the 
village Chasakhand, Jn the fight against the police, Jatindra 
and Chittapriya lost their lives. Jyotish was transported for 
life. The other two were hanged at Balasore. This, in 
brief, is the story of Balasore fighting. The romantic escape 
of Jatin and his adventurous activities prove bsyond doubt 
that the Oriyas had been always active to help the revolution- 
aries and Balasore will ever be remembered in the history of 
the revolutionary movement of India. 


Non-co-operation Movement in Balasore 

Through different phases of the national movement the 
political life in Balasore began to grow. In the Non-co-ope- 
ration, Civil Disobedience and Harijan movements the people 
.of the district made great contribution. Being influenced 
by the ideas of non-Co-operation, Harekrushna Mahtab 
attended the special and annual sessions of the Congress at 
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Calcutta and Nagpur respectively ip 1920. He left his studies, 
Like him, Karunakar Panigrahi, Nilambar Das, Subodb 
Chandra De, Biswanath Hota, Banchhanidbi Mohanty, 
Ghbanashyam Sabu, Upendra Nath Panda and a few others 
‘Jeft their studies and enrolled themselves as non-co-operators. 
“The boycott of government schools and colleges was 
‘followed by the establishment of national schools at Bala- 
sore, Bhadrak, Soro and Guamal Besides these educational 
jnstitutions, another set of institutions sprang up Sspontane- 
ously all over the district, These were called ashramas. 
They housed the non-co-operators. While Surendra Nath 
Das resigned ‘from the post of police sub-inspector, Moham- 
med Hanif resigned from the post of excise sub-inspector. 


After the formation of the Utkal Pradesh Congress 
Comnmittee in March, 1921 with Gopabandhu Das and Bhagi- 
rathi Mohapatra as President and Secretary respectively, 
District Committees were to be formed, Dr. Mahtab was 
entrusted with the responsibility of organising Congress 
Committee of Balasore. He reached Balasore on 6th April, 
1921. With him were Karunakar Panigrahi, Krushnpa Prasad 
Mohapatra and Bhairab Chandra Mohapatra. At Balasore, 
as in other parts of Orissa, there was no dearth of enthusias- 
tic workers who would jump to the Non-co-operation Move- 
ment. With the help of Dr, Krushna Prasad Mohanty, 
Abhiram Nanda and’ Narayana Panigrahi, Dr. Mahtab 
organished public meetings in order to propagate the ideas 
of Congress. 


Within a week, the Balasore Congress Committee was 
organished with Bipin .Behari Das as President and H. K.. 
Mahtab as Secretary. The entire district was divided into 
some zones, Krushna Prasad Mohapatra and Nilambar 
Das remained in charge of organising the Congress in Basta, 
Baliapal and Singla.. Similarly Karunakar Panigrahi and 
Biswanath Hota were to see the Congress work in Jaleswar and 
Bhograi, Surendra Nath Das and Mathtab in Balasore, Nanda 
Kishore Das in Soro and Banchhbanidhi Mohanty in Bhadrak, 
Banchhanidhi was to be assisted by Ghanashyam Sahu, 
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‘Upendra Panda and Md, Hanif, Baishnab Charan Das 
.remained in charge of the Congress office, Balasore, 


Ashranas were established in Basta, Bhandaripokhari, 
Chandbali and other places. As prohibition was one of the 
items of the non-c-ooperation, the Congress vélunteers in 
Balasore, Bhadrak and Jaleswar began picketing the foreign 
cloth and liquor shops, Gour Mohan Das and Banchha- 
'nidbi Mohanty respectively established private arbitration 
‘courts at Srijang and Bhadrak, As a result, the Jandlords 
‘could not file rent suits against the tenants, The use of 
‘khadi and swadeshi was popularised. Hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving were given much publicity. Banchhanidhi 
‘composed many fine songs full of patriotic ideas. They 
were sung by the non-co-operators. They were also very 
‘popular among the school boys. Banchhanidhi’s Dukhini 
Kanika had created a great stir in Orissa during the agitation 
of the Kanika tenants against the zamindar under tne leader- 
ship of Chakradhar Behera, 


With his colleagues, Mahtab made whirlwind tours in 
every nook and corner of the district braving all odds and 
adversities to preach the gospel of non-violent non-co-ope- 
ration. There was unbelievable enthusiasm throughout the 
district. Gandhiji’s visit to Bhadrak in March, 1921, created 
further enthusiasm among the people, 


The Balasore District Congress Sammilani was held at 
Jaleswar on 23 May, 1924, under the presidency of Shyama- 
sundar Chakravarty. All Congress leaders of Orissa joined 
it. It was followed by another at Basta, Mahtab took keen 
interest to organise both. 


When the Non-co-operation was suspended, the Con- 
‘gress workers turned their attention to the Gandhian cons- 
tructive programme. Harekrushna Mahtab, Banchhanidhi 
Mohanty, Md, Hanif, Upendra Panda, Banshidhar Rath 
and Laxmidhar Padhi got themselves elected to the District 
Board, Balasore. Mahtab became its Chairman. He 
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‘convened a conference of the primary school teachers at 
Balasore and attempted to make the use of khadi compul- 
sory by the teachers and spinning by the students. In this 
way Congress ideas spread and were kept alive in the district 
.till the Civil Disobedience movement. 


‘Civil Disobedience Movement 


In 1930, the Civil Disobedience movement in Orissa 
culminated in the famous Inchuri salt campaign whose 
place is second to that of Dandi. With the approval of the 
Utkal Pradesh‘Congress Committee, Harekrushna Mahtab 
and Surendra Nath Das made all arrangements for the 
satyagrahis at Balasore and Inchuri. On 13 April, 1930, 
‘Acharya Harihar Das with other volunteers broke the salt 
Jaws at Inchuri, He was arrested and imprisoned. Other 
satyagrahis were lathi charged. Before this event, Surendra 
and Jivramji Kalyanji Kothari had been arrested and put in 
the prison for boiling sea-water to produce salt. Then followed 
the imprisonment of Dr, Krushna Prasad Mohanty, Mahtab 
and an old safyagrahi named Binod Choudhury. 


Being influenced by the Civil Disobedience movement, 
‘Gajendra Nath Sahu, Rabindra Mohan Das, Gour Chandra 
Das, Nityananda Mohapatra,Kshetra Mohan Rout, Trilochan 
Panigrahi and Gourgopal Das left their studies and joined 
the camp of satyagrahis. According to the plan of the UPCC 
‘and under the leadership of Mathuri Sahu, Nilambar Das, 
Karunakar Panigrahi, Biswanath Hota, Narendra Nath Jena 
and Bhagabat Sahu, new centres to manufacture salt were 
simultaneously opened at Sartha, Rasalpur, Srijang, Bardhan- 
pur, Bhimpur, Tundra, Kuanpur, Ratai, Parikhi, Kheranga, 
Gudi, Rajabala, Salgaon. Athlabad, Boita, Brahmapura 
‘Mandanki, Pandapara, and Iram, Young doys were orga- 
‘nised into Vanar Sena or the Monkey Brigade. Having 
obtained training by the satyagrahis Pyari Mohan Das, Pra- 
sanna Kumar Kar and Durga Shankar Das encouraged the 
villagers near Chandaneswar to produce salt. As a result, 
the entire coastline of Balasore transformed into the storm 
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centres of the freedom fighters, When the leaders and 
volunteers were arrested and put behind the bar, the villagers 
came forward to manufacture salt. In fact, Balasore wit- 


nessed the real scene of the Civil Disobedience movement in 
Orissa. IN 


The most conspicuous thing was the participation of the 
women satyagrahis of Balasore such as Ambika, Annapurna, 
Uma and Satyabhama and many others under the leadership 
of Smt. Rama Devi and Smt, Malati Devi, As a result, salt 
sSafyagrah in Balasore was more energetically pushed than 
anywhere in Bihar and Orissa, Having heard it, both 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru sent their messages of com- 
mendation, 


The people of Inchuri, Srijang and the neighbouring 
villages refused to pay chowkidari tax. So punitive tax was 
imposed on them. Extra police was stationed at Srijang. 
Pen shrinks from recording the atrocities of the police on the 
people. A veritable reign of terror was let loose here. At 
this time, the second weekly of Orissa the Prajatantra edited 
by Mahtab became a daily, But soon it was muzzled by the 
government. The press ceased its publication. The use 
of Gandhi caps was prohibited, Volunteers circulating 
Congress literature or hoisting national flags or organising 
processions were lathi charged. By an order, government 
empowered the police to raid the Congress offices and the 
ashramas and take away all the papers, When the Balasore 
Congress Office was raided and the inmates were arrested, 
the office was shifted to a French enclave named Farasidinga, 
It was a small village over which the British had no control. 
From this place, Surendra Nath Das led the satyagrahis 
“including Some women volunteers to resume the manufacture 
of salt at Inchuri, He kept the movement alive from this 
place for some time? 


.` Contribution of the people of Balasore to the Civil 
Disobedience Movement are inestimahle, 
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In 1934, Gandhiji started the Harijan Movement, 
After reaching Puri, he decided to complete his Orissa tour 
on foot, Harekrushna Mahtab, Karunakar Panigrahi, 
Nanda Kishore Das and other Congress worker of Balasore 
met him at Virbharekrushnapur, On 6th June, Gandhi and 
his entourage entered the Balasore district at Manijuri, 
Mukunda Prasad Das welcomed him there. From Manjuri, 
Gandhi walked through the villages of Bhandaripokhari, 
Barikpur, Todanga, Garadpur and reached Bhadrak the 
next day. He addressed public meetings and collected funds. 
Mahatab busied himself throughout and did his best to 
arrange a hearty reception to Gandhi’s party. He had 
earlier opened the temples of his family deities at Agarpara 
to the Harijans. In this field he was the forerunner of others 
in Orissa, 


There was, however, a definite opposition to Gandhi’s 
mission in Bhadrak, It had been arranged that Gandhi 
would camp at Baradeswar in a temple compound. When 
the local Hindus objected, Gandhi’s camp had to be changed 
to Todanga where there was a cutchery house of Mahtab. 
Here he was successful to open the wells in the village to 
the depressed classes in commemoration of Gandhi’s visit. 
In spite of the rains, Gandhi had decided to complete his 
tour on foot upto Balasore. At Garadpur, the Superin- 
tendent of Police, Balasore did not allow the public meeting 
to be held in front ‘of the ashram. So Gandhi met the 
people in batches inside it. Jivramji Kalyanji Kothari, the 
well-known philanthropist of Kutch had settled down here 
with his wife, ‘With them was a widow from Kutch named 
Puru Bai, They were engaged in social work with other 
women of locality. ନ 


On 7th June, Gandhi and his partf moved to Bhadrak 
and put up in Mahtab’s new house, He devoted most 
of his time to the Harijan work, flood relief and spinning 
wheel, He advised the{workers that, 
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“those who took part in the pilgrimage on foot should 
Jearn that real work lies in the villages, The vast mass 
of Harijans live there, Untouchability has its strongest 
roots in the villages.” Proverty, too is rampant there. 


He was especially delighted to see that Matkhtab and his 
wife Subbhadra were engaged in khadi work and they were 
spending their resources among the poor for popularising 
that cottage industry. 


On account of heavy rains foot march could not be 
continued. In his farewell address Gandhi advised the 
workers to engage themselves in constructive works in the 
villages. He left Bhadrak on 7th June, 1934. Many people 
came to see him off in the station, Here and in all other 
stations in the district of Balasore Gandhi made speeches 
and collected subscriptions. The train was usually detained 
till he had finished his speech, All stations were decorated 
with plantain and mango leaves, At Balasore, a jJarge 
crowd gathered. The train was halted here for one hour. 
A purse of Rs. 1,061/- was presented to Gandhi, Some 
Gujeratis of the town also presented a purse of 91 rupees. 
Mahtab and other Congress leaders proceeded to Kharagpur 
with Gandhi from where they ‘returned with tears in their 
eyes. Memories of their association “with Bapu crowded 
their minds for a long time. 


Gandhiji’s advice to ‘go to the villages encouraged many 
to organise askramas in rural areas. Mahtab reorganised 
the Gandhi Karma Muandir in his village. Other ashramas 
also sprang up soon. The ‘most important of them were at 
Kumbharia, Dagara and Jharpimpal. They were organised 
.by the efforts of Gokulananda Mohanty, Narendra Jena 
and Ganga Narayan Das respectively. 


August Movement 

Probably, the’ greatest were the sacrifices of the people 
.of Balasore during the individual Satyagrah and August 
{ Quit India } Movement. In 1940, Harekrushna Mahtab 
was arrested at Remuna for violcting laws. Others weré 
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either arrested or Lathi charged. Mahtab was sent to the 
Ahmednagar fort. 


On 8th August, 1942, the AICC adopted the formal 
resolution on ‘Quit India’. The next morning, all Congress 
Jeaders, ex-Ministers and Legislators were arrested. By the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, the Government of Orissa 
declared the Congress Committees and such other bodies 
unlawful. The Balasore Congress Office was declared to be 
within the notified area and inside the jurisdiction of the 
Police. 


Gandhi’s call ‘do or die’ was responded by the masses 
with unbelievable enthusiasm. Throughout the district of 
Balasore, there was a new awakening of the people, In some 
places, the movement of the people took a violent turn. 
As a result, quite a good number of people lost their lives by 
police firing. The people not only disobeyed the laws of the 
Government, organised hartals and carried on pickettings in 
front of Government Offices and Courts, but also set fire to 
Dakbunglows, Post Offices and Police Stations, cut telegraph 
lines and in some cases also stopped the payment of taxes 
and rents At Balasore, under the leadership of Muralidhar 
Panda, the Government records were burnt and the houses 
of the black-marketeers looted. On 17th August, 1942, a large 
number of villagers attacked the Police Station of Bhandari- 
pokhari and set fire to it. Also they burnt the Post Office 
of the locality and demolished the bridge on the road to 
prevent the police force from reaching the place, The 
Government took strong action against the people of the 
Jocality and a punitive fine of 6,000 rupees was imposed. 
The leader of this place was Baishnava Charan Nayak. 
He suffered from a long term imprisonment. 


When all the leaders of Orissa were imprisoned, Surendra 
Nath Dwivedy alone directed the August Movement in 
Orissa as a underground leader. He edited two bulletins, 
“Congress Varta’ and ‘Satya Sambad’. They were widely 
circulated in the district (9f Balasore by Gour Chandra Das 
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of Srijang. Under his leadership the entire district was 
transformed into a field of open rebellion. In the absence 
of leaders, Common people came forward for this rebellion. 
Banchhanidhi Mohanty’s patriotic song provided further 
impetus to the people, In one of his poems he sang— 


ଘାଇଛି ମେ ଅରେ ଵ:ତୀୟତା ସ୍ଵାଦର 
ଗ୍ଵଖିଛି ଯେ ଥରେ ସ୍ପାଧୀନତା ମଧ 
ପାରିଛ୍ଥି ଦେବାକୁ ଜୀବନ ଯୌବନ 
ମାନ ସନମ।ନ ବିମନ ନୋହରିରେ । 


It cannot be said that only the educated people of 
Orissa took part in the national movement. In Balasore, 
the literate and illiterate, high-born and down-trodden, rich 
and poor, and even the ladies at several places revolted 
against the British authority, Never before and nowhere 
in any part of Orissa the women came out of the yeil 
to sacrifice their lives. None was prepared to tolerate 
the British Raj any more. In the remote villages, the 
chowkidar was the visible representative of the Govern- 
ment, and hence, the people invariably snatched away 
his official uniform in order to humble him and show their 
utter disregard and disloyalty to the Government. The 
police parties were usually boycotted by the villagers and the 
sound of the conch-shells alerted them against the possible 
repressive action by the former. 


Several incidents occured in the district of Balasore and 
tbe police had to fire at many places killing 35 persons in 
Basudebpur (Iram), 5 in Khbaira, 3 in Turigaria and 8 in 
Dhamnagar. The most atrocious crime was committed at 
Jram in the Basudebpur police station where the police party 
opened fire on the unarmed villagers and killed 29 persons 
on the spot. That was the most tragic event of the August 
Movement in Orissa, and perhaps nowhere in India so many 
people were killed in a single police action during the Revo- 

lution. It may be called the ‘Jalianwalla tragedy of Orissa’. 
The incident took place on 28th September, 1942, Iram and 
a few small villages near the sea-shore in south Balasore 
remained almost isolated in tbe rainy season because of the 
natural barriers, The participation „of women created a 
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great stir in entire Orissa. Some of them became martyrs, 
The incident sent a thrill of fearlessness in the Province. 


Some Congress workers wanted that the villagers should 
boycutt the Folice and other Officials in order to establish a 
parallel administration of their own. On tbat fateful day 
a few thousand villagers of the locality had assembled in an 
open space which was surrounded on three sides by thorny 
bushes, muddy fields and ponds. Having beard the usual 
sound of conch-shells they gathered there to listen to their 
leaders on the possible course of action against the Police 
and the Government supporters of the locality, A strong 
Police contingent headed-by a D. S. P. arrived ou the scene 
and ordered the people to disperse. The Police had already 
decided to take strong action against them because, the 
people had snatched away the ‘dak’ from a Post-peon and 
some belongings of the Police party from a Chowkidar. 
When the crowd did not disperse, the Police opened fire 
and killed 29 persons, but injured hundreds, This brutal 
and inhuman incident caused serious repercussions in the 
minds of the people. The Government was bitterly criticised 
and was ultimately forced to institute an official enquiry into 
the matter, The incident at Iram created widespread hatred 
among the people against the British Government, 


The August Movement in the Balasore district occupies 
an important place in the history of the freedom movement 
of Orissa, At no period of modern history of Orissa such 
inhuman cruelties and atrocitics were perpetrated. In 
Balasore, it was a great mass movement which surpassed, 
in its dimensious, all other agitations, 
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PRAJAMANDAL MOVEMENT IN NILGIRI 


Sri Basudev Panda, 
Deputy Collector, Balasore. 


Nilgiri was a feudatory state with an area of about 
284 sq. miles and situated between North Latitudes 21-17° 
and 21-36° and East Longitudes 86°26° and 86:49°, It 
was bounded by Mayurbhanj State from the west and 
Balasore district from the east, north and south, Border 
of Anandpur Sub-Division of the then Keonjhar State was 
within 5 miles of south eastern corner of the state with a 
portion of Balasore District intervening. About 40 per cent 
of the population at that time were aboriginal, mainly 
Santhals, Hos and untouchables. 


The Orissa States People’s Conference was first orga- 
nised 1 in 1931 at Cuttack with the active co-operation of 
the All India State People’s Conference. The then rulers 
of the feudatory states were requested to recognise this 
body, but they all refused in unison. Nilgiri had the 
privilege of becoming the leading state in Orissa to have 
founded Prajamandal, A young pleader of Iswarpur 
village Kailash Chandra Mohanty, became its first President, 
Without paying heed to his future material prospects, he 
started the work in right earnest and collected a large 
number of dedicated persons as members. He got them 
trained in various methods of resistance against repression 
of the ruler under an able trainer Bhairab Chandra Das. 
Some honest and dedicated workers across the border also 
entered into the state and fomented the uprising. Unable 
to control the situation with the scanty police force in the 
pay roll of the state, the Raja requisitioned help from the. 
‘Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. Banamali Das was inducted-into 
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the organisation, who, in no time proved his worth and 
became quite famous among his colleagues. 


Although, for some time, there was lull and no signi- 
ficant incidgnt worth the name took place but the under- 
current of venom against the ruler was flowing, which 
gained its momentum in 1938, The members of Prajiamandal 
under the leadership of Kailash Babu and Hadibandhu Raj 
of Ajodhya, Udaya Birabara, Pranabandhu Agasti, Gokul 
Chandra Nayak, Bhagirathi Bagurai and Khirodananda 
Goswami took part in an intercommunity dining at Ajodhya. 
At that time, it was considered an offence not only social 
but also in the eyes of the state laws. Although British 
legal system was in vogue in the state, yet casteism was 
retained in the states in order to counteract the militant force 
of the people and break the unity on this ground. ‘Divide 
and rule’ was the best policy followed by the Europeans 
the day they set their foot on the Indian soil. On the report 
of the royal spies, the caste department officials immediately 
sped into action. Heavy fines were imposed on the members 
of the Prajamandal, their property attached and auctioned 
for non-payment of dues and many such repressive measures 
were taken. 


Nilgiri Prajamandal was first formed to secure the 
civil liberty of the people to matters of their exclusive right 
on their land, trees, freedom of transfer of their Jand with- 
out payment of illegal salami @ Rs. 10/- per document over 
and above the registration cost, freedom from bondage of 
Bethi and Begari and supply of rasad to the Raja and the 
state servants, The noose was tightened and the movement 
went on for months together, Hundreds were thrown into 
the prison. The leaders staged satyagraha, boycotted the 
courts and held meetings at Machhuapatna,’ The then 
Political Agent, Mr. Bazelgettee went to the spot and there 
was firing to disperse the mob. Till today, the elders of the 
state vividly recollect the incident and call it as Bazelgettee 
firing. Probably, his was the worst visitation the state has 
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had in its living memory. However, on the intervention 
Dr, Mahatab and Mr, Solomon, I. C. S., D. M,, Balasore, a 
settlement was arrived at. By this, the right of the tenants 
over their land and tree etc. was established. The collection 
of the hated tax on each sale of immovable property was 
stopped. Raja was compelled to recognise the Praja Mandal 
as a representative body of the people to ventilate their 
grievances before the ruler, 


Then came the great exodus the famous ‘Quit India’ 
movement in 1942. Gandhiji’s call exhorting people to force 
the expulsion of the Britishers, when flashed in the press 
Teceived unprecedented response from all corners. The 
Congress workers went on a peaceful rampage. They acted 
with determination and the mendacious manoeuvrings of 
superannuated politicians in the Indian Polity as in today 
was quite unheard of in those days, It was prelude for the 
setting of the English Sun from India. The members of 
Praja Mandal tightened their belts and quickly sped into 
action since they only meant business. Records reveal that 
one Giridbari Panda of Ramkapur in the district of Cuttack, 
who was then residing at Kadamsahi in Nilgiri town was the 
kingpin of 1942 movement in the state. He was promptly 
arrested under Rule 26 (1) of Defence of India Rules for 
mobilising people against the great World War, because Iudia 
and its people were associated with it and dragged to the 
battlefield to fight on behalf of the Empire. He was found 
dangerous even within the four walls of the prison and was 
tranferred to Balangir Patna jail. Subsequently after his 
trial, he was expelled from the state, 


The people, under the leadership of Kailash Ch. 
Mohanty, Pranabandhu Agasti, Gokuli Chandra Nayak, 
Banamali Das, Hadibandbu Raj intensified the struggle. 
They boycotted the courts, offices and urged the state 
employees to leave their respective jobs and join in the 
fray. Those who clinged to their jobs were treated like 
foreigners, They were socially boycotted and even the hired 
labourers were exhorted notto perform agricultural 
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operations in their household including the daily chores. 
The Raja, it is heard had to sanction leave to his faithful 
employees to perform such work. One elderly revolutionary 
Sri Chintemani Mohapatra was arrested and in protest, 
the leaders organised meetings in the villages against the 
Raja. On the report of one Kailash Chandra Mohapatra, 
the state spy, fifty persons were arrested on the order of the 
Ruler. They were charged with sedition, high treason and 
violence. Sri Sailesh Mohapatra, Rahasbihari Nayak, 
Bhagaban Panda and Suraj Kumar Bhattacharya were 
deported from the state for a period of one year, as they 
were outsiders. The remaining persons were confined in 
their own houses fora period of one year. But one Sri 
Charan Nayak was sentenced to R, I, for four months in the 
state jail and confined in his own hovse for another period 
of eight months. This order was passed by the then Assistant 
Dewan on 7th October, 1942, This action of the ruler 
further aggravated the situation and the leaders tightened 
their noose by boycotting, staging peaceful dharanas and 
and organising non-co-operation movement after getting 
due sanction from the A, 1I.C.C., Bombay. The then 
Political Agent, Mr. A. M, Mitchel, 1.C S. and Asst, political 
agent Captain D. H. Biscoe came over to Nilgiri and studied 
the situation themselves. On their advice, eleven arrested 
Jeaders were realeased on the understanding that they would 
persuade the people to withdraw the boycott. The pious 
wishes of the Ruler were soon belied and the potential 
intensity of disruptive activities was unleashed. People 
were visibly set against the ruler and escaping beyond the 
borders, they continuously engaged in fomenting the 
situation from there. As the situation was worsening 
daily, the assistance of the joint armed police force was 
requisitioned and towards end of September the situation 
was to some extent brought under control. Collective 
fines amounting to Rs. 78,154/- in All were first imposed, 
On further consideration, this was reduced to Rs. 35,1237, 
The state servants were able to collect a sizeable amount of 
Rs. 32,423-30 on thistscore, 
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From the oral evidences, it is believed that Raja formed 
one Praja Mangal body consisting of his ‘henchmen and 
Supporters and recognised it as the representative body of the 
people as per the earlier agreement, The purpose was to 
thwart the activities of the Praja Mandal and finally finish 
it off, as he was shaken to the core due of his dwindling 
popularity in the state. It was considered nothing but a 
showpiece. The members of this body were Kailash Ch. 
Mohapatra, Shyam Ch, Bebarta, Haraprasad Adhikari and 
Bhagabat Mishra. This was no doubt terribly upsetting 
for the Prajamandal leaders, but for the general public, it was 
no more a deception and this soared the drooping morale 
of the organisers and they tightly held the broken rudder, 
kept the movement active and totally impaired the charisma 
of the ruler, so meticulously built by him in the rural sector 
mainly inhabited by backward section of the people, 


Then came the fateful year, 1947. The country plunged 
into the sea of jubilation, merry-making, gay and mouthful 
laugh. But what happend to the people of this state ? The 
wishful thought of liberation from the shackles still remained 
a distant dream, The same black veil of slavery engulfed 
the state. The 26th Garjat State remained outside the 
Jndian Union, The Raja was not prepared to assuage the 
leaders with his benevolence, He, with a small cabal of his 
supporters conspired to cling to the last reins of power. 
The communists at this critical moment of transfer of power 
staged their movement all over the country as they were 
not in favour of Parliamentary democracy in India. They 
dreamt of a totalitarian type of government like the pattern 
of Soviet Russia, their benefactor. In Nilgiri they thought 
of maintaining a separate entity of their own and instigated 
people in various ways. The Raja also played his game in a 
shrewd manner and with the help of some of his loyal 
Adivasis and criminals released from prison, created a 
parallel organisation in his’ favour mainly opposed to the 
Congress Prajamandal leaders, whose only demand was 
complete merger. On a carefully dictated report of one 
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Bebarta Shyam Sundar Das, he got 14 persons arrested 
including Banamali Das and Kasinath Behera. 


On the active support of the Raja, the Adivasis led by 
Sandia Singh and Dhunda Singh, the two most dreaded 
criminals went on rampage without surcease. They murder- 
ed the non-Adivasis, looted their houses. The ruler by his 
uncany instinct for survival, let loose lawlessness and 
there were several scuffles between the two warring groups. 
One such fight took place in Upardiha village and the leader 
Gokuli Chandra Naik used the gun of Kasinath Behera 
and killed some Adivasis, The apocryphal designs of the 
Raja was soon exposed before the Orissa Government then 
headed by Dr. H. K. Mabatab, Dr, Mahatab appraised 
Sardar Patel about the barbarism of the henchmen 
of the ruler and complete lawlessness in the state, 
On his advice, Dr. Mahatab ordered the Orissa Police to 
march on to Nilgiri in order to end the stalemate and bring 
about normalcy. On November 14, 1947, Orissa Military 
Police under the leadership of Mr. N Senapati, the then 
Commissioner captured the palace. The Raja sought the help 
from Eastern States Union Police force, who were guarding 
the palace at that time. But they declined not to budge an 
inch since they did not get any direction from their 1. G. 
The then Dewan Shri Adwaitaballav Mohanty and the 
I. G. of Nilgiri State were by that time in favour of popular 
government and the Raja, at length, ignominiously transferred 
power and signed the letter of transfer which the Chief Secre- 
tary, Sti B. C. Mukherjee drafted and kept handy. By this, 
he merged his state with Orissa and transferred the admini- 
stration to the Collector, Balasore, Shri Durga Cb. Das. 
Sri Senapati immediately appointed an S, D, O, and a Police 
Officer to manage the day-to-day administration of the State. 
The Raja, however, formally remained as titular head for one 
and half months, until 1948. This is all about the 
Prajamandal Movement in Nilgiri, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
REMAINS OF BALASORE DISTRICT 


Dr. K. S, Behera 


Department of H istory 
Utkal University 


Balasore, the cradle of Orissan Renaissance, is not only 
rich in legacies of the modern period but the district also 
abounds in archaeological remains of the ancient period. 
Though a systematic exploration of the district is yet a 
desideratum, the inscriptions, coins and other antiquities 
discovered so far throw considerable light on the history, 
artistic achievements and cultural life of the people through 
the centuries. 


(a) Inscriptions 


The inscriptions discovered from the district cover 
the period from 3rd century A, D. to 16th century and they 
constitute the most important source of information rega- 
rding the political history. The important inscriptions are, 
Bhadrak inscription of Maharaja Gana (c. 3rd century AD) 
Jayarampur copper plates of Gopachandra ( first half of 
6th century ), Soro copper plate of Maharaja Sambhuyasa 
{ second half of 6th century ), Soro copper plates of Soma- 
datta ( 7th century ), Balasore copper plate inscription of 
Sri Bhanu ( 7th century ), Soro copper plate of Bhanudatta 
( 7th century ), Khadipada Budhist image inscription of the 
time of Subhakara ( 8th century ), a Sivalinga inscribed 
with Budhist dharani from Soro ( 9th - 10th century A, D. ) 
Irda inscription of Nayapala of the Kamboja family ( c. 10th 
century ), Khalada inscription of Nayapala (c. 11th century), 
Oriya inscription on a stone image from Gandhibedha 
( 10th - 11th century ), Gandibedha Surya image inscription 
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of the time of Karana ( 11th century ), Suan stone inscrip- 
tion of Kamarnava Deva ( 12th century ), Oriya inscription 
from Trisilia dated in the 7th anka of Gajapti Purusottama 
Deva ( 15th century ), Garhpada copper axe head inscrip- 
tion of Gajapati Purusottam Deva ( 15th century ) and 
Srijang inscription of Achuta Baliar Singh Mabapatra of the 
time of Ramachandra Deva ( 16th century ). 


(b) Coins 


The numismatic finds of the district consist of the so- 
called Puri-Kushana coins, the coins of Sri Nanda and Ganga 
fanams. dln 1912, the Collector of Balasore sent a hoard 
of 910 Puri-Krushna coins to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Some Puri-Kushana coins were found at Baudpur, one 
of these coins is inscribed with the word ‘Tanka’ in characters 
of the 4th-5th century A.D. A hoard of such copper coins in 
three earthen pots came to light from Banitia, a village near 
Bhadrak, On the basis of these coins some scholars suggest 
a period of Kushana rule over Orissa, but this is not 
conclusive. In 1952, a hoard of 147 copper coins were 
discovered from Gandibedha and these coins bears the 
legend Sri Nanda. It has been suggested that the king is 
identical with Nanda Prabbhanjiana Varma of the Mathara 
dynasty of Kalinga, but there are serious objections to it. 
In 1970, a hoard of 30 Ganga fanams were discovered at 
Khburunta in Balasore district. 


(c) Monuments and Archaeological Sites 


The district is very rich in ancient monuments and 
sculptures. The fine sculptures from Solampur, Kupari, 
Kaupur, Narendrapur, Orasahi, Domagandar, Ayodhya, 
Shergarh, Bardhanpur and Balasore town offer a glimpse 
of the past glory of the district, of which nc continuous 
history has been preserved. To judge from the myriads 
of images lying in the precincts of modern temples and in 
villages, one can visualise that the district was once adorned 
with many sacred edifices of various creeds, Noteworthy 
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among the monuments are the Bhusandesvara pillar, Durga 
temple at Shergarh, Biranchi Narayan temple at Palia, 
Mani Nageswar temple at Bardbhanpur, Kumareswar temple 
at Guamal, Khirachora Gopinath Temple at Remuna, 
Akbandalamani temple at Aradi, Bhudar Chandi temple at 
Sajanagad, Shyamsundar temple at Balasore and Langaleswar 
temple of village Langaleswar, etc. The fort of Raibania, 
which must have originated in the Ganga period, gives 
us a very good idea about the military architecture in 
those days, Of great antiquarian interest are images of 
Vaisnava, Saura, Saiva, Sakta, Jaina and Budhist creeds. 
Among the important Jaina centres of the district mention 
may be made of Charampa, Ayodhya, Punda!l, Avana, 
Balasore town, Bhimpur and Jaleswar. The discovery of 
numerous images of the Mahayana and Vajryana pantheon 
and associated mounds suggest tbat, like Jainism, Budhism 
also flourished in the past, The sites yielding Budbist 
images and antiquities are Solampur, Ayodhya, Khadipada, 
Kupari, Orasahbi, Avana, Bhairabpur, Bhuinpara, Kasba 
and Jayrampur. Besides this stray images are also found 
in Balasore town. As no excavation has been undertaken, 
much of the district's rich Budhist lIcgacies are still lying 
underground, and excavations of the mounds at Solampur, 
Avana, Ayodhya, Jayrampur, Khadipada, etc., will no doubt 
bring to light the remains of the Budhist monuments. 
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Like all other districts of Orissa, the Balasore district 
is rich in archaeological treasures, But no systematic 
investigation into its ancient structural edifices has been 
attempted except stray descriptions of a few of them in the 
monumental work of N. N, Vasu entitled Archaeological 
Survey of Mayurbhanj. We are getting inscriptional 
evidences, numismatic findings, sculptural pieces and remains 
of ancient temples from different parts of the district. The 
Muslim and Mughal occupation of the area in the madieval 
period caused serious damage to most of the ancient temples 
and stupas connected with Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical 
faiths. The ruins of Kupari, the discovery of the Jayrampur 
copper plate and the stone inscription of Maharaja Gana 
amply testify to its ancient history, The muslim occupants 
destroyed many such monuments and in their places 
mosques were built up. The stray sculptures belonging 
to all Jeading religious faiths are either seen in various 
museums or in the ruined sites. In many cases, they are 
fixed to the walls of numerous modern construction. These 
temples and the deities have peculiar legendary accounts 
and traditional beliefs, highlighting the sanctity of the deity 
and the temple itself. In the late madieval period a number 
of Jagannath temples were built in strategic places of the 
district either with the patronage of the Maratha occupants 
or the munificence of the local Zamindars, The two large 
stone images with their riders cut from the solid blocks of 
the Muguni stone (chlorite) in the Deulagaon fort 
near Raibania furnish, the earliest archaeological evidence 
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about the Kanchi Kaveri tradition, the memory of which is 
cherished with pride and glory by the people of Orissa. 
The Viranchi Narayan temple at Palia has the unique distinc- 
tion of having four doors to the main temple. The 
importance of the Akhandalmani temple is much enhanced 
by its picturesque set-up. 


The Endowment Commissioner of Orissa recorded as 
many as 334 deities and their shrines in this district belong- 
ing mostly to the Brahmanical and Sakta pantheons, Most 
of the new structures which were either built on the ancient 
ruins or came up independently preserve our Orissan 
tradition of temple building, i.e., rekha or pidha designs with 
occasional addition of Jagamohana, Natamandira, Bhoga- 
mandayp and other accessories like kitchen, store room, well, 
compound wall, mandapas. They have been in all 
cases plastered with lime or cement mortar for which it 
becomes difficult to study their architectural details, 


~ 


The present paper gives an account of the available 
details of some important temples of Balasore district, 


Khirachora Gopinatha Temple of Remuna 


The Khirachora Gopinatha temple is located at a 
distance of some eight km. to the west of Balasore town, 
The temple, preserving the ancient image of Gopinatha 
Krishna, is of modern construction with all other accessories 
like Roshaghara (kitchen), Bhandarghara (store room) and 
Natamandapa (dancing hall). It has a spacious compound 
duly filled with a garden of Champak trees The tank and 
the vegetable garden are located outside the premises of the 
temple and out houses. The Endowment Commissioner of 
Orissa is at present looking after the management of the 


° 


temple. 


The Jagamohana and the sanctum of the temple are 
paved with decorative and coloured marble slabs. The 
re i st oe 
1. John Beams, “The Jungle Forts of Northern Ocissa’. I. A, 
Vol. I 1871. pp. 75-76. 
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image of Gopinatha is worshipped on an elevated pedestal 
erected at the centre of the sanctum. There is very little 
difference in the style and technique of this image in compa- 
rision to other images of Gopinatha found from various 
parts of Orissa. The image measuring 3’4" x 1/9" stands 
in tribhanga pose with a flute in his hands, Eigbt gopis, 
four sakhas and twelve cows and calves are carved alongwith 
the image. His war with Chanura and Musthika is carved 
at the top. The deity wears Kirita mukuta on the head, 
Lathau (sandals) on the feet as well as vanamala on the 
body. As a whole the image is in perfect condition as it 
has escaped the hands of Muslim iconoclasts, 


Govinda and Madana Gopal are placed to the left and 
right of him respectively, Apart from the Khirachora 
Gopinatha image, there are two other sculptures, one being 
the image Aruna and the other, a slab depicting navagrahas 
kept within the premises for worship. The Rasikananda 
Samadhi, Madhavendra puri Matha, Saptasara river, Chandi 
and Garagaresvar Mahadeva temples etc, are to be seen by 
interested visitors for their long association with the 
Khirachora Gopinatha temple. 


The temple is said to have been visited by Chaitanya, 
the great apostle of Vaispavism and is frequented by a large 
number of pilgrims, The Alarpar and Kendupatana copper 
plates of Narasinghadeva II (1278-1308 A. D.) refer to the 
establishment of one Gopinatha image by him at Remuna 
Kataka which gives positive clue for assigning the date of 
the image. A small Oriya bock sold at this place contains 
a number of Jegends connected with this deity,? 


(a) Once it was raining heavily while Rama, Sita 
and Laksmana were in the first stage of tbeir 14 years exile” 
in the lovely Chitrakuta forests. Sita was scared by the 
thunder and Rama teased her. The rain stopped and some 


2, Padmalaya Das, Cuttack Note Book, Hindusthan Standard, dated 
2, 8.1973 and R.P. Mohapatra, Khirachora Gopinatha (Oriya), 
Kalinga, dated 25. 9. 66. 
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milch cows from near by ashramas of Risis ambled over in 
search of succulent grass. Rama smiled on seeing them 
and Sita asked what he found so funny. “These are the 
bright signs of our future” he replied. 


i 


And then he related the story of their future, how he 
would dwell in the home of Nanda and Yasoda in Gokul 
and she would be in the lap of Kirtika Devi, wife of 
Vrushabhanu. “Then we wil! take cows like these and do 
the lila of cattle grazing and instead of the forest Chitrakuta, 
our pleasure haunt will be the mountain of Govardhana.” 


Sita was eager to see the future form of Rama as 
Krishna, So Rama promised to show it to her within a 
week. He took a piece of rock and with a sharp arrow 
head, he carved in the centre a flute playing Krishna figure, 
in the graceful trbhanga pose surrounded by eight sakhis or 
lady companions, four favourite friends from among the 
cowherd boys of Gokula and a dozen cows. Rama had 
been working on it for just three days, when Sita was 
impatient to see what he had made. So on the fourth day 
he showed it to her outlining with his fingers the still 
indistinct lines of the Krishna figure he was drawing beside 
each of the eight sakhise At this moment a delighted Sita 
caressed the flute playing Krishna figure with her petal 
soft fingers and said “‘please show me how you etched these 
images”, 


As soon as Rama applied the arrow head to the figure 
a stream .of blood flowed. Because Almighty God and 
Sita’s plezsure giving power had together touched the figures, 
they had become alive. So Rama said the figures could 
not be made more clear, they would have to remain as they 
‘were and it was absolutely necessary that they should be 
worshipped. “TI will worship them”, Sita said. But they 
went to Atri Rishi’s ashrama where Rama destroyed many a 
a demon, So Brahma performed the worship from that day 
down to the time of Kaliyuga. 
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(b) There is another legend about Remuna. Rama 
and Sita were returning to Ayodhya after he had rescued 
her from Ravana when they happened to reach a lovely 
wooded spot. They stayed there for four days and Sita 
wanted to bathe in a river, so Rama shot seven arrows into 
the earth and a river was created. It was named Saptasara 
and the place was called Ramna or Remuna. Because Rama 
worshipped the village Goddess, she is still called Ramachand; 
and a Siva linga he worshipped at nearly Rayani village is 
called Ramesvar. For several centuries of the Kaliyuga, 
Brahma worshipped this image at Chitrakuta, 


(c) The most fascinating legend regarding the Khira- 
chora Gopinatha is that he got his name as Khirachora 
because he stole one of a number of plates of Khir; ( rice 
cooked with milk and sugar ) given to him as offering for 
one of his devotees who was starving. 


Temples of Ayodhya 


The ancient village of Ayodhya is situated at a distance 
of some ten km. from Nilgiri town, the Sub-Divisional 
headquarters of Balasore district. This was one the capitals 
of Virata rajas. Both the Hindus and Buddhists looked 
upon it as a sacred place from very early times, The 
river Ghaghara flows to the east and the south, the Sona 
( Suvarna ) to the north and the Sindbu to the west of this 
village. It is called Ayodhya because the Ghaghra flows 
by its side just as a river of the same name flows near 
Ayodhya, the celebrated capital of the kings of the Solar 
dynasty. One is filled with wonder at the sight of the 
various relics of this ancient spot. According to old people 
of the area, there was no place in the whole of Orissa, so 
rich in ancient relics and temples except Bhubaneswar. 
ln fact ruins of a large numbers of temple are still found 
strewn all over the place. The villagers claim that images and 
other archaeological objects are normally confronted with 
during agricultural operation, renovation of old tanks and 
digging of wells. The local people usually cover them again or 
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destroy them permanently for the purpose of safe cultivation 
and construction of their houses, .Still a large number of 
stone slabs, decorative fragments, amalakasilas and broken 
images are lying scattered in a place close to the village 
known as Khbandavadi. {It is generally anticipated that this 
was probably the site where the original shrine of Marichi 
Thakurani, the presiding deity of the place was constructed. 
Considering the nature of the finds, their quantity and 
the extent of the habitation area it can well be imagined 
that the main shrine was a very large one, In the absence 
of a regular excavation at different places of the village 
it is difficult to ascertain the correct historical and religious 
development of the village. In addition to the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist figures we gathered information regarding the 
availability of a number of Jaina Tirthankaras and Sasana- 
devis in this village. 


In the northern part of Ayodhya stands the temple of 
Uttarasvara Mahadeva. This is not very old, its enclosure 
which, however, appears more ancient than the temple 
itself still exists. The present temple was built in the middle 
of the 19th century on the foundation of an older one. 
At its east gate are some remnants of ancient architectural 
workmanship. The Khuntia tcmple was erected by Bhanu 
Khuntia for enshrining an old Siva linga after its old temple 
had tumbled down.3 The Khuntia temple, though recent 
is the most important of all those to be found in this place 
and soon attracted the visitors notice. To the east, west 
and north of this Siva temple there are others dedicated in 
the name of Batesvar, Dakshinesvar and Maninagesvara, 


The Jarger temples are all constructed in rekha order 
while the miniature ones in pidha design, but all of them 
are plastered with lime. Daksinesvar seems to be the 
largest among them, Jn the sanctum of the Marichi temple 


}, NN. N. Vasu, Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanj, 1911. pp. 86-91 
’ and R. P, Mohapatra, “‘Ayodhyar Pratnatattvika Abasesha’” (Oriya) 


Matrubhumi, dated 10,7.68. 
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( locally known as Jayadurga temple } the image of Goddess 
Marichi has been installed at the centre of an elevated 
pedestal duly flanked by the figures of Manjusri and 
Lokesvar in the right and left respectively. Bartalli, one of 
the attendants of Marichi is also preserved within the 
sanctum alongwith them. The other temples noted above 
preserve Sivalingas, Shakti pithas and 2 few other Brahma- 
nical and Jaina relics, 


Ruins of Kans or Kanisabi 


This place is located at a distance of 3 km, to the 
north of Ayodhya. It was formerly a suburb of Ayodhya 
and contained ruins of a fort, an ancient yoapi and a temple. 
There is an amalaka sila in the midst of broken carved 
stones at this place. From the dimension of the amalaka 
sila it is proved that the temple in which it formed a part 
was of considerable height, Images of Surya, Vasudeva, 
Varaha, Nrusimha and Vamana, also of eight-handed 
Ganesa, two-handed Kartikeya, six-handed, eight-handed 
and ten-handed Mahisamardini Durga, Sivalinga, bull 
as well as several other unidentified Gods and Goddesses 
are found strewn all over the place. 


Manvinagesvar Temple of Puranagada 


Three miles to the north west of Ayodhya lies the 
village of Puranagada. The Maninagesvar Linga of the 
place is well known in that part of the district. The original 
temple of Maninagesvara Linga has now disappeared and a 
new shrine has been built upon its foundation, By the 
side of the temple is a very ancient Vapi having a series of 
steps. 


Ruins of Doma Gandara 


The ancient relics of Doma Gandara are available 
on the bank of river Sona about 7 km, to the west of 
Ayodhya, The available archaeological relics of the place 
‘indicates to the fact that this place was one of the centres 
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of a large number of temples. Partly through the ravages 
of time and partly through the changes in the course 
of the river Sona, these sacred structures have been 
completely destroyed. Broken pieces of carved stones 
belonging to the temples have been used by many of 
the villagers in constructing the floors of the room of 
their houses. 


The Buddhara Chandi Temple of Sujana Gada 


Sujanagada is situated at a distance of 5 km. to the 
west of Nilgiri, the Sub-Divisional headquarters of Balasore 
district. This was in the former period associated 
with the Virata rajas as evident from the heaps of ruins 
traditionally believed to be the site of their palaces. A little 
away from these heaps stands the stone built temple of 
Buddhara Chandi, the tutelary Goddess of Nilgiri royal 
family.* The original temple was subsequent!y repaired 
by the Raj femily. It consists of four parts, viz., the 
Garbhagriha, the Jagamohana, the Bhogamandapa and the 
Natamandapa. The temple has no significant architectura! 
features. The inscriptional evidences on varicus parts of 
the temple complex have now completely been defaced, 
so also the artistic desigos, 


The image of Buddhara Chandi ( identified with Marichi 
of the Buddhist pantheon ) is not now in its original place 
of the sanctum. This has been removed to a small room 
by the side of the natamandira and worshipped along with 
Kanaka Durga. 


Maninagesvar Temple of Vardhanapur 


The temple of Maninagesvar is situated on the east of 
Vardharnpur, People of this area believe that Maninagesvar 
linga was installed in this place by Banasura.8 The ancient 
temple of Maninagesvar was destroyed by the Mahamme- 
dans. About some 150 years ago, the late Babu Bhagabana 
Das of Balasore, a Zamindar had this temple repaired, 


a ls rio ine 
4. N. N. Vasu, Archaeologioal Survey of Mayurbhanj, PP. 97-98. 
5. N. N. Vasu, Jbid. pp. 106-107. 
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Most part of the present temple is of recent origin. There 
are nevertheless ancient objects of interest in it. The 
niches of the main shrine are filled with ancient images. 
The doorway of the original temple which still adore the 
main temple displays remarkable sculptural skill and indi- 
cates to the great architectural beauty which the temple 
possessed at one time. This doorway is made of hard 
granite with Gajasimha motif below the door jambs and 
Gajalaksmi at the centre of horizontal bar, Chanda and 
Prachanda, the legendary gate keepers of Siva are seen 
standing on both sides, It is decorated all over with creepers 
and floral devices. Inside the audience hall ( Jagamohana ) 
figures of 18-handed Deyi ( Durga ), four handed Visnu are 
kept within niches and worshipped. In the outer niches of 
the main temple figures of Ganesha, Kartikeya and 
Parvati are found as parsva devatas of a Saivite temple, In 
front of the Jagamohana and in the open court yard images 
of Kshetrapala, Visnu (?) and within a miniature shrine a 
figure of eight handed Chamunda are kept. Towards the 
north west there is the figure of a female votary on a large 
broken pillar. The Kshetrapala image on the left side of 
the main entrance is a remarkable piece of sculpture with 
iconographic peculiarity. This figure is identified with 
Mahbakala by the local people. Hairs on his head are 
arranged by twirling curls often in the shape of snakes. 
His eyes are like large balls. All his teeth are exposed. 
A snake constitutes his sacred thread. He wears a garland 
of skulls running up to the waist region. He has four hands. 
There is a rosary of aksas in his right hand, a skull of 
begging bowl in his left upper and a male in his left lower 
hand, His right lower hand is shown in the attitude of 
affording protection, 


Temples of Tundara 


Villages Tundara is located at distance of 3 km. from 
Bhimpur towards the south, There were many temples on 


5, N.N, Vasu, Archaeological Survey of Mapyurbhanj, pp, 109-110, 
Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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The Shyama Sundar temple is located in the Barabati 
area of Balasore town. Itis one of the leading shrines of 
the place and greatly attended by the local people. The 
Chandi temple of Balighat is not very far away from this 
place. The main temple, the miniature shrines as well as 
the compound wall etc. are made of bricks. The 
Jagamohana constructed infront of it is supported by twelve 
massive pillars. Figures depicting Yugala milana, Kaliya 
dalana, Anantasayi Visnu, Vastraharana, lifting of Giri 
Gobardhana, Mathura vijaya stealing of curd by Krishna 
etc. are all displayed in the inner area ofthis fromt apart- 
ment. The pedestal constucted in front of the Jagamohana 
is used for accommodation of the deities during Rasa festival. 
The ARahasa mendapa is located to the west of the 
main shrine. Miniature temple designs numbering sixteen 
are arranged in two tiers on the top of this.Rehasa mandapa. 
The Garuda pillar is set to the south of the Jagamohana. 


In addition to the Baneswar Siva and Shyam Sundar 
temples there is another Linga in Balasore town dedicated in 
the name of Jhadesvar. According to local tradition the 
Linga first came to be discovered on pursuing a cow who of 
her own accord used to stop where the sacred stone lay and 
pour her milk on it. Similar stories are also current in 
other parts of Orissa. A temple was built for Jhadesvar 
Linga in very old days which has now disappeared giving 
way to its present Shrine. The wonderful phenomenon 
associated with this Linga is that when any milk is poured 
over the Linga it becomes as clear as water. 


The present Jagannatha temple of Balasore town was 
perhaps built by Mayur Pandita, the last Maratha Faujdar 
of Balasore some time in 1800-1803 A.D who used to live 
near the témple site. 


The Jagannatha Temple of Nilgiri 

The Jagannatha temple of Nilgiri, the Headquarters 
of the ex-feudatory state of the same name in the present 
Balasore district is in a good state of preservation. The 
car festival of the deity used to be held with great pomp 
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when the three deities are drawn in three separate cars 
like those of Puri The temple was perhaps built before 
the Muslim occupation of Orissa 7? 


The Jagannatha Temple of Jaleswar 


Jaleswar on the bank of Suvarnarekha river contains 
a Jagannatha temple which can safely be attributed to the 
pre-Muslim period in the area in view of the fact that it 
was an important town during the Mughal period, 
(1575-1751) as the headquarters of a Sircar (division).® 
Jaleswar finds mention in all the biographies of Sri Chaitanya 
as he stayed there for some time on his way to Puri in 
1500 A. D. after leaving his home forever. 


Chandaneswar Mahadeva Temple of Huguli 


The Chandaneswar Mahadeva temple is located in village 
Huguli in Bhogarai area of Balasore district. In ancient 
period the area surrounding the temple was filled with dense 
forest but when the importance of the place reached the ears 
of the people, the Zamindar of Panchetgada took initiative 
and cleaned the jungle area and built the present temple 
with the financial assistance of the local devotees.’ Unlike 
other Siva temple we find here a deep crack (whose 
depth has not been ascertained) and the devotees throw their 
offerings into it. This deity is widely revered not only by 
the local people but also by the devotees of the neighbouring 
villages of West Bengal. During the later half of the 
Chaitra month, large number of local people flock to this 
place in order to become Bhaktas. They observe serious 
penance for the whole period with the fond hope of getting 
children or curing themselves from chronic and deadly 


diseases. Two beautiful Visnu images are reported to have 
been preserved at this place. 


Langalesvar Temple of Village Langalesyar 


The Langalesvara temple is situated in village Langa- 
lesvara in Singla P. S. of Balasore district. Siva is here 
worshipped as a cultivator. The Siva linga is not visible, but 
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in its place one can notice a deep hole as 


in many 
other temples of Orissa. 


The present temple built of stone 
to a height of 25 ft. is facing west. On its walls are kept 
figures of Sun God, Uma-Mahesvara, Mahisamardini © 
and Ganesa. A beautifully carved bullis also 
front of the door entrance. 


urga 
kept in 
The Jagatisvara Siva temple 
is located ata very short distance from this place in village 
Ratei. It is known from the local tradition that one king 
named Mandhata built five Siva temples for his deity for 
worship at places like Chandanesvara, Bhusandesvara, 
Jagatisvara, Langalesvara and Jhadesvara. During Sivaratri 
period a great festival is held here for about two weeks. 
The date of construction of the Siva temple is not known. 
But the Parvati temple in front of it is supposed to have 
been erected some time in the 18th century A D. through 
the efforts of one Purusottama Panda.! ° 


Temples of Village Mangalapur 


Village Mangalapur in Balasore district was once a: 
flourishing centre of various religious activities. At present 
we notice temples dedicated to Jagannatha, Durga, Chai- 
tanya, Siva in the village The presiding deity in the 
Durgadevi temple of the place is regarded as the tutelary 
Goddess of the ex-ruling family of Mangalapur Qila. The 
Jagannath temple of the place is one of the earliest shrines 
of the cult. In addition to car festival of the three deities 
Snanajetra, Vahuda jatra etc. are observed exactly in the 
type performed at Puri. The temple complex associated 
with Chaitanya Mahaprabhu has the usual structures of 
Jagamohana, Bhogamandapa and Natamandapa. The 
Gopesvara* Siva temple of Mangalapur was built by one 
Sri Bholesvara Prasada Vairiganjana Bhuyan Mohapatra 
during the middle part of the present century!!! The 
four shrines referred to above are located in four 
different corners of a square open field, the centre of 
which is specially marked for observance of festivals 
held in honour of the deities. 
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Kumaresvar Mahadeva Temple of Guamala 1 2 


The Kumaresvar Mahadeva temple is located in village 
Guamala under Tihidi P.S. of Balasore district. The 
temple facing west stands close to the paddy field evide- 
ntly at one end of the village. The old Salandi river (now 
extinct) was passing by the side of the temple and it is 
understood from the people that the present temple was 
originally constructed on the mouth of the said river. The 
remnants of this river at present carry the name of 
Budha Salandi. Since stones are not available at the 
temple site people generally believe that they have. been 
carried to the place through this river. 


The main temple is of rekha style with five projecting 
rathas, the Jagamohana and the mukhasala. The approxi- 
mate height of the temple would be around 50 ft. from 
the surrounding ground level. The Jagemohana has no 
roof but its walls have been renovated by the local 
people. Of the three parsvadevtas only Parvatiis avai- 
lable in the northern niche. The presiding deity is a Siva 
Linga having the name Kumaresvar Mahadev. The 
padukanal/a, the bull and several decorative fragments of 
the original temple are still preserved within the premises. 
The inner and outer walls of the Jagamohana preserve 
figures ot Vamana, Varaha, Yama, and a few decorative 
fragments. Another miniature Siva linga alongwith its 
saktipitha is kept near the entrance door. A large piece 
of stone depicting Gajasimha3 and an erotic scene is 
lying near the peepal tree infront of the temple. 


The main temple has been plastered with lime leaving 
very little traces of decorative art or architectural features. 
The Mandira Charanis and projecting lions on the top of 
the main temple are of recent origin. But the Ka/asa seems 
to have the traits of original design. During the time of 
my visit to the place in 1967 I noticed vertical cracks 
and growth of vegetation on the main temple. Three lines 
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of writings on a piece of stone slab fixed to the inner 
wall of the Jagamohana are noticed, the correct deciph- 
erment of which may render it possible to arrive at the date 
of its construction. The inner door jambs of the temple 
display figures of Ganga and Yamuna. 


At a distance of about 50 yards from this place two 
images are kept under a Varuna tree of which the one asso- 
ciated with Manasa is particularly noteworthy. dt has the 
canopy of a seven-hooded snake, lotus-seat and symbol of 
snakes below pedestal. Sivaratri, Mak3ra and Do/a are the 
three chief festival occasions of the place. 


Viranchi Narayana Temple of Palia 


Palia is a small village located at a distance of 6 kms. 
from Dolasahi of Bhadrak Sub-Division of Balasore district. 
Here there is a temple dedicated to God Viranchi Narayana. 
The original temple was broken and recently it was repaired 
and restored through the munificence and keen interest of 
the local Zamindar. Two door jambs of the eastern door 
which seem to be originally belonging to a Siva temple were 
used in the present temple at the time of renovation. The 
sculptures and carvings of the door jambs are of the type we 
find in Siva temples of Bhubaneswar and Khiching of the 
10th/1 1th century A. D. 


Inside the temple is installed the image of Sun God, 
popularly known as Viranchi Narayana. On a square sized 
stone slightly tapering towards the top are carved four 
images of the Sun God in relief on the four sides of the slab. 
There is nothing interesting about the image. The figures 
hold iwo lotuses in two hands as usual. The lower portions 
o! the images below the west region are covered with a 
piece of cloth debarring visitors to study them properly. It 
is difficult to date this piece of sculpture with any amount of 
certainty. 
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The temple has the unique distinction of four doors, 
absence of Jagamohana, provision of a platform and instal- 
lation of the God Viranchi Narayan facing to all directions. 


Inside the sanctum the figures of Anantasayi Visnu, 
Mahisamardini Durga and Krishna lifting mount Govar- 
dhana (?. are kept. They were probably collected from other 
places and conveniently preserved here for worship. The 
image of Durga is having ten hands with attributes like 
khadga, chekra, Sule, skull, bow, snake, samkha and the tail 
of the buffalo demon. The Devi is evidently in the attitude 
of killing the demon who is emerging out of the neck of the 
buffalo in human form. The figure of Anantasayi Visnu is 
found resting on the coils of the snake Ananta. Brahma is 
seated on the lotus flower originating from the naval region 
of Visnu while Sridevi and Bhudevi are standing on the sides 
in aniali hastad. The third piece is an interesting piece of 
sculpture, in the centre stands a four-handed male deity. He 
is flanked on two sides by two female figures standing grace- 
fully in tribhanga attitude. In the upper right hand of the 
deity is held a chakra, half of which is sculptured and the 
upper left is raised up with the palm upturned as if some 
heavy object is resting on it. This image has been tentati- 
vely identified by S. C. De with figures of Rat? and Trisna 
or Krishna uplifting Govardhana.l 3 


Akbandalmani Temple of Arad; 


The Akhandalamani Siva temple is situated in a picture- 
sque spot on the bank of the sacred Vaitarani river in village 
Aradi of Bhadrak Sub-Division. Devotees generally travel 
15 kms. on the river from Chandvali to reach the spot. There 
is also communication facility from Jajpur town to this 
place. The present temple preserving the Siva linga is of 
recent origin built by the ruling family of the ex-state of 
Kanika. It is sa d one Balabhadra Bhanjadeo of the ruling 
family was cured by the grace of this God from a dreadful 
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disease. Stones used in this temple are believed to have been 
brought from Ratnagiri and Lalitagiri areas of Cuttack 
district through river Vaitarani and other water channels. 


Tradition relates that the Zinga was recovered from the 
land of one Sri Niladri Samar Singh while engaged in culti- 
vation. The villagers on finding the miraculous power of 
this Linga built a small wooden temple and arranged a 
Pujaka from Jajpur area to look after the worship. This 
God has the distinction of curing peopie- from dreadful 
diseases and from snake bite for which large number of 
local people flock to the temple throughout the year. 
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The military significance of a particular region or a 
kingdom can best be envisioned from the character of its 
people, tradition that has handed down from generation to 
generation and from the archaeologicat evidences particularly 
of the forts, the military strongholds, the temples. epigraphs, 
coins etc. It is an admitted fact that the rise and fall of the 
dynasties constitute the process of history. The achievements 
of the illustrious royal dynasties and their contribution to 
religion and culture, capacity for upkeep of the honour, 
prestige, and prosperity of the country through the maritime 
activities and military conquests are judged from the interest- 
ing events recorded in history from the magnificent monu- 
ments and the tradition. When we turn over the pages of 
Indian history and the history of different regions that have 
over the ages nurtured the Indian culture and civilization, we 
come across the miraculous and heartening events which 
have made the Indian history so varied, splendid and spec- 
tacular. Through the vicissitude of time the glorious dyna- 
sties are gone by, but a multitude of monuments of religious 
and secular in nature stand in different stages of preservation 
to tell the posterity their splendid and stupendous 
achievements. ° 


Of the different geographical regions that have built up 
the multi-faced Indian culture, unconceivable, Orissa or the 
ancient Kalinga (the present state of Orissa is only a portion 
of the vast Kalingan Empire), occupies a pre-eminent 
position. 


¥ 
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Of the various regions that formed the vast Kalingan 
empire the district of Balasore (in the medieval period exten- 
ding upto the river Kamsei and forming a part of Danda- 
bhukti Mandala) played a very vital role all through the ages 
in strengthening its military position, in enhanéing its eco- 
nomic prosperity through maritime trade carried on in seve- 
ral prosperous ports, in nurturing religious cults and thus 
acting as the gateway of Orissa. Its geographical strategy 
hemmed in by a surf-beaten coast on one side and hill range 
on the other with deep navigable rivers like Suvarnarekha, 
Budhabalang, Jalaka, Salandi and Baitarani providing pros- 
perous ports harnessed by nature were responsible in all- 
round development of the district. Therefore, in considera- 
tion of all these factors the medieval monarchs of Orissa 
made the district of Balasore the powerful military base 
against the invaders from the north and built a series of forts 
in the strategic junctions on the main route leading to north 
and to middle India. Stray accounts of numerous forts and 
military strongholds we come across in various texts, 
no doubt, reveal the military position of the district in the 
past. Most of such forts have been destroyed due to various 
reasons like vandalism of the Muslims, Britishers and indi- 
genous people, their disuse for political reason, the internal 
feud between the feudatory rulers and finally demolition of 
some major forts by the Britishers with sophisticated arms. 
Therefore, detailed account of those is not possible, 
Whatever account is available from historical, literary 
and legendary sources and whatever is learnt through 
archaeological survey of the sites is gleaned through in the 
following pages. Hence my discussion cannot be taken as 
comprehensive or conclusive. 


The fort building activities and the martial tradition 
of Orissa go back to the early Christian era as is evidenced 
from the remains of Sisupalgarh, It is not definitely ascer- 
tained as regards the earliest fortified establishment in the 
present political region of Balasore, In consideration of 
its geographical and political situation of the district the 
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military strongholds must have been erected in the very 
early period, The systematic archaeological exploration 
and excavation may fill up the hiatus that exists from the 


earliest times till the medieval period. 


Fort of Karatasal 


The remains of Karatasal covering a vast area in 
Jayarampur Banabadi and Tengramari villages of Bhograi 
P. S. suggest tne existence of a brick fort with its gateway 
towards the river Subarnarekha now flowing at a distance 
of two km. to the west as the crow flies. The reference of 
this fortress is seen in the Balasore Gazetteer.Y This is 
attributed to a chieftain called Kirata. The local tradition 
relates that Kirata Raja of Mahabharata fame was ruling 
here. A colossal mound overgrown with trees and bushes 
in the middle of the village Jayarampur is known as 
Ahutikunda where the king performed Aswamedha sacrifice. 
It is a common tradition of Orissa to co-relate the epic 
and pauranic stories with the forts and even the gods and 
goddesses, perhaps with a view to highlighting the impor- 
tance of the place or the deity concerned, Here in this 
particular case the association of Mahabharata character 
gives an intelligible hint of the antiquity of the site. However 
with reference to the corroborative archaeological evidences 
of the area, a tentative date of the fort can be ascertained. 


The discovery of a copper plate collected by me in 1963 
from Jayarampur and deciphered by Sri S.N. Rajaguru, 
the then Epigraphist of Orissa State Museum records the 
name of one Maharajadhiraja Sri Gopachandra.? The 
grant was issued by one Mahasamanta Maharaja Achuta, 
a feudatory chief under Gopachandra whose father is 
Dhana Chandra and mother is Sri Giri Devi, The inscription 
is assigned to fifth or sixth century A.D. Maharajadhiraja 
Gopachandra is identified with the Maharajadhiraja of 
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Faridpur copper plate and Mahasamanta Achuta with 
Mahasamanta Vijayasena and the Dutaka of the Gunaighara 
plate of Vinaya Gupta (507 A D.). According to this copper 
plate, the village Swetavalika was granted by the King 
Achuta in favour of some Buddhist monks of Aryasampgha. 
The presiding deity of the Arya Sangha of Svetavalika 
Mabavihara was Bhagwan Avalokiteswara. 


Jayrampur copper plate was recovereds from the said 
Ahutikunda (of Jayarampur). A vast mound covering a 
tract of land exposed a chlorite image of Tara with an ins- 
cription read as ‘Sri Rani-Mula-wuchha’ and a Bronze Buddha 
image ( now preserved in the Orissa State Museum ). Lakbs 
of burnt bricks from this site have embellished hundreds of 
houses of the village. To add to this we have the informa- 
tion of brick remains at the southern outskirts of the village 
alongwith two big tanks Sunadei and Rupadei which were 
within the Karatasalagarha. The copper plate grant indi- 
cates that the area was bounded by sea from the south, and 
river from the west. Hence the Buddhist Mahavihara of 
Svetavalika, definitely formed a part of Karatasala fort. 
Therefore I am led to conclude that this fort belonged to 
post-Gupta period under Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra 
ruling over the kingdom extending from Faridpur in the 
east to Balasore, Svetavalika was one of the earliest sites 
of Buddhist Mahavihara in Orissa. It is not improbable to 
imagine that Buddbism was dominant religion of the time 
and the fort of Karatasala belonged to this period assignable 
to Mabhasamanta Achuta, a vassal king under Maharajadhi- 
raja, Gopachardra. 


One important fact in this connection is the location of 
Karatsal fort with its access both to sea and the river Subar- 
narekha. Possibly this fort must have commercial connection 
with the port on the mouth of Subarnarekha which flourished 
later on as the port of Pipli (which will be discussed in due 
course), The river Subarnarekha played a conspicuous role in 
the sea-borne trade and in martial tradition of Orissa, as in 
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medieval period a series of important fort came up on its 
bank for the purpose of offence and defence. 


Fort at Gohiratikiri 


Located in Dhamnazgar P. S. of Bhadrak Sub-Division 
(on the way to Dhamnagar) and not far from the river 
Baitarani, Gohiratikiri had played a very important roie in 
military history of Orissa leaving behind a multitude of 
startling events. The last great battle fought here in between 
Ramachandra Bhanja, the chief of Sarangagada and Mukun- 
dadeva Gajapati furnishes a sad story of the death of the 
latter, the setting sun of independent Orissa and the loss of 
independence of florishing Kalingan empire, In this connec- 
tion Dr. H. K., Mabhatab writes, “It was an irony .of fate 
that now a battle was fought between Ramachandra Bhanja 
and Mukundadeva, two sons of the same soil. In this fight 
Mukundadeva was killed and thus ended the life of the last 
independent king of Orissa. The tragedy of episode lies 
in the fact that the independence of Orissa was extinguished 
in the bloody depth of a fratricidal war rather than in a 
war of foreign invasion, Mukundadeva had to fall a victim 
to the knife of a treacherous brother and not to the sword 
of an invader. According to tradition, it was the battle 
field of Gohiratikiri in the district of Balasore that witnessed 
the last setting sun of an independent Orissa.” 3 


The identification of Gobhiratikiri in the context of 
history is considered important. The Bhaumakara dynasty 
had founded a kingdom in 736 A.D. with its capital at 
Guhadevapataka or Guhesvarapataka. Since all the copper 
plates of Bhaumas were issued from Guhadevapatka ( the 
later name jis Guhesvarapataka ), it was definitely their 
centre of administration, Bipayaka Mishra on the basis 
of description in the Bhauma copper plates identified 
Guhadevapataka with Jajpur.4 Dr. H. K. Mahtab5 holds 


3. H. K. Mahatab, History of Orissa, p. 345. 
4. Binayak Mishra, Orissa under Bhauma Karas, pp. 88-89. 
5. H.,K. Mabhbatab, History of Orissa, pp. 129-130, 
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the same view indicating that Jajpur has been known as 
the famous centre of Jearning and culture and as Viraja- 
kshetra since ancient times. But the identification of Guha- 
devapataka with Guhira Tikra by Dr, K. C., PanigrahiG is 
more plausible and appropriate. According to Bim Guhira- 
tikir!, “‘Tikra means a mound and therefore the remaining 
part of the name Guhira may be regarded as a corruption 
of Guhesvara, Gohira Tikra is in reality a part of the 
sacred kshetra of Viraja, which according to orthodox 
conception extends over pancha krosa or ten miles” is 
located at a distance of about 8 km. from Jajpur and in the 
neighbourhood of Khadipada which has exposed several 
Buddhist images like colossal Buddha, inscribed Avalokite- 
svara { furnishing the name of Subhakara Deva ), “The 
extensive plain area at Gohiratikiri with archaeological 
remains including a shrine of Mahavir Hanuman, the 
Tantrik Buddhist images” of eighth-ninth century A.D., some 
now preserved in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar 
and some in the site along with the mounds retaining the 
traces of Bhaumakara period, the Buddhist remains at 
SolampurS ( where the donee of the Neulpur grant got 
settled by King Subhakaradeva I of Bhauma family ) and 
the remains of the brick fort in this area ( Sambalpur ) 
obviously attest the identification of Guhiratikiri with 
Guhadwarpataka, the capital city of the Bhaumakaras. The 
brick fort at Solampur according to local tradition belonged 
to Kapilendra Deva ( 1435 - 1470 ).? Solampur brick fort 
can be taken asa part of Gohiratikiri and continued to 
flourish till the Gajapati period, ¡On account of its strategic 
position Dhamnagar ( derivation from Dharmanagar because 
it contained a great Hindu monastery, the ascetics of 
which offered alms to the pilgrims on the trunk road ) the 
Mohammadans during their invasion of Orissa ( probably 
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6. K. C. Panigrahi, Chronology of the Bhaumakaras aud the Soma- 
vamsis, p-22. 


7. N, K. Saha, Buddhism in Orissa, p. 87. 


8. Ibid., p-87. 
9. L.S.S. O’ Malley, Opp. cit, p-206. 
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during Gajapati period ) took possession of monastery and 
converted it into a Maktab.Y0 Most probably the religious 
complex formed a part of the Gohiratikiri fort. It is -clear 
from the above discussion that the capital city of Gohira- 
tikiri was both citadel and a centre of learning extended in 
its south-western boundary to the river Vaitarani. 1am 
sure the detailed survey and excavation of the area and 
the study of the sculptural remains will retrieve the real 
truth. 


Fort at Bhadrak 


Remains of a brick fort at Charampa of Bhadrakh town 
are assignable to hoary antiquity, The local tradition relates 
that a king named Dedhivamana was ruling here at the time 
of Bimbisara of Mauryan dynasty. The powerful Mauryan 
monarch, Bimbisara sent an army to conquer Kalinga under 
the command of Chandabhaddaka. He was defeated in 
the battle fought at Bhadrak. But to retaliate the revenge, 
he came in the disguise of a merchant and killed Dadhi- 
vamana. The name Bhadrak is believed to have bcen 
derieved from Chandrabhaddaka. Dadhivamana was a 
staunch follower of Jainism. Grief-stricken Chandraprava, 
ine daughter of deceased Dadhivamana took refuse to 
Mahavira of Kupari or Dhanyakataka and through the 
grace of Bhagavan Mahavira Chandraprabba was able to 
defeat the Magadhan army. 11 


This story is an abbreviation of Karakandu legend of 
Jainism.12 In Champakanagari Dadhivamana was the 
king. Padmavati, the daughter of Chetaka Maharaja was 
his queen, When she was pregnant she cherished a desire 
of riding on an elephant in the disguise of a king assisted 
by the king as her attendant, but was unable to express the 
re oe 
10. L.S.S. Omally, Opp. cit. p-206 


11. The story was collected from Sri N. Mishra, Curator, Orissa State 
Museum. 


12. Laxminarayan Sahu—Odisare Jainadharma (in Oriya) pp. 37.44. 
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fact before the king, Later on the king being aware of the 
pregnant queen’s desire proceeded to the forest on an 
elephant. There came a heavy downpour followed by a 
storm. The elephant went mad and ran aimlessly. The 
king saved his life by catching hold of a tree. The elephant 
went round and at last entered into a .tanke The queen 
jumped from its back but was terrified to see the deep 
forest and mountains and repented for her desire, Fortu- 
nately she met a Jaina hermit who allowedeher to stay in 
his Ashrama. She was initiated to Jainism but did not 
disclose the fact of her pregnancy, At the advance stage 
she disclosed the issue before the hermit who being afraid 
of the rumour kept Padmavati in a secluded place. She 
gave birth to a son and left him in a cremation ground. The 
owner of the cremation ground ( Chandala } brought up the 
boy, who came to be known -as Dattapakarvika or Kara- 
kandu ( suffering from the diseare of boils ), Padmavati used 
to see him daily in the house of Chandala, When he grew 
up he helped his adopted father in the cremation ground, 


The king of Kanchanpura was issusless. The ministers 
engaged a horse to propitiate the heir of the kingdom. The 
horse so intended for the purpose made an auspicious 
sound at the sight of Karakendu. All courtiers announced 
him asthe king of Kanchanpura. One day a Brahmin 
approached him for grant of a village in his favour in 
Champakanagar. Karakandu sent a message to the king 
Dadhivamana of Champapura who became furious at this 
and flouted the order of Karakandu. Having been insulted 
Karakandu waged a war against Dadhivamana. When 
both the parties encamped ready for battle, Padmavati dis- 
closed the fact before her son dissuading him to fight and 
afso before her husband. Dadhivamana handed over the 
reign of both kingdoms to Karakandu and became a Jain 
ascetic, 


The purpose of citing the story here is to correlate it 
with Jainism that spread at Champapura ( the present 
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Charampa ), The Jaina relics at Bhadrak and in the region 
upto Anandpur of Keonjhar district point to the spread of 
Jainism in the early mediaeval period. The ruling dynasty 
was also devoted to this religion, The brick structure and 
a vast tank at Charampa and the remains ijn the village 
Asura ( consisting of Asura, Rahanja and Tisalpur villages ) 
on the Trunk Road leading to Jagannath Kshetra relate that 
Bhadrak was a centre of military administration till the 
advent of the Britishers into Orissa. $3 


According to another statement, the town derives its 
name from its presiding goddess, Bhadrakali whose temple 
is situated on the bank of Salandi river, It is further stated 
that Ray Lakshmaniya, the last Sena king of Bengal took 
refuge here during his flight to Jagannath after the capture 
of the Nadia by the son of Bakhtiyar Khiliji in 1195. 
Bhadrak is also associated with the sacred visit of Lord 
Sri Chaitanya whose strip of bedding ( Kantha ) is believed 
to have been preserved in the temple of Sainthia, Bhadrakh 
continued to flourish as a military centre or Sarkar till 
the rise of the British power. The Balasore Gazetteer +# 
indicates that after the invasion of Kalapahara a number 
of Muslim soldiers settled down at Bbhadrakh and during the 
Afghan and Mughal rules, the Muslim population increased 
due to influx of Mahammadans from the north. Morever 
Bhadrakh has been a centre of trade and commerce and 
is well-connected with the port of Dhamra on the mouth 
of river Baitarani. During the British rule English factory 
was established at Bhadrak, 


The early forts of the district may tentatively be 
assignable to the Bhaumakara rulers ( 736 - 940 A, D. ) 
The Bhaumakaras who laid the foundation of strong” 
administrative system in their kingdom consisting of southern 
Tosali, northern Tosali and Kangoda { covering the area 


13. L.S. S. O’ Malley, Opp. cit. p. 195.96. 
14. Ibid, p-195, 
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from Midnapur to Ganjam, Bankura and Sambalpur) 15. The 
names of officials as gleaned from their copper plate 
inscription, such as, Mahasamanta, Kumara-amatya, 
Dandapasika, Rautakala ( Garrison maintained in the fort ). 
Sadyadhikaran ( Commander of the cavalry ), Mahasandhi 
Vigrahi, Sthanantankas ( Subordinate police official ) 
Danda Pasika ( Chief police officer ) indicate that they were 
in charge of civil and military administration under the 
king. The administrative divisions were known as Vishaya 
( District ), Mandala ( Province ) etc., under the charge of 
officials noted above. It is, therefore, clear that the head- 
quarters of the Vishayas and Manda'as were fortified towns 
organised according to the principles laid down by Kautilya 
in Arthasastra, But to our misfortune many of the forts and 
military strongholds of this period have been defaced. The 
Somavamsis who succeeded Bhaumakaras were great builders. 
Their fortified towns are no longer in existence although 
many temples survive to tell the glory of the illustrious 
dynasty, Presumably some of the forts on the highway to 
east and north which came into prominence during the rule 
of Imperial Ganguas were erected by the Somavamsis, 


The history of fortification in Orissa embarked upon a 
new phase of development from the time of Imperial Gangas 
who laid stress in construction of numerous forts and strong- 
holds in strategic points of the trunk road as a measure to 
check the inroads of the invaders and for military adminis- 
tration of the vast empire, The forts in those days were the 
subsidiary headquarters of civil and military administration. 
The epithet of Kataka and Garh came to be used in a more 
comprehensive manner by the Gangas. Madalapanji reveals 
that Chodagangadeva (1078-1147 A. D.) came in possession 
of Pancha Katakal ¢ such as, Jajpur Kataka, (present Jajpur) 

 Amaravati Kataka (located near present Chhatia Math), 
Chaudwar Kataka (the vast area near the industrial town of 
Chaudwar), Varanasi Kataka (the present Kataka city), and 


15, H, K. Mahatab, History of Orissa, pp. 142-143. 
16. H.C. Das - The fort of Raibania, in Orissa review Vol. XXXIV 
No, 8 & 9 pp. 20. 
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Saranga garh (located in deep jungle near Baranga railway 
station) when he conquered and annexed Utkal with Kalinga, 
The concept of Atharagarhi7 or eighteen forts bears a 
definite military significance, The tradition of establishing 
eighteen forts in a particular region for military administra- 
tion became very popular in different parts of Kalinga in the 
medieval Orissa. We have evidence of 18 forts in Mayurbhanj, 
Kalahandi, Jeypur, Vizagnagar (each having eighteen forts). 


The tradition of Atharagarh was probably more compre- 
hensively prevalent in tbe district of Balasore as we come 
across numerous names of forts and military strongholds 
existing upto the British regime. The following pages will 
give an account of those already shrouded in oblivion and 
those in different stages of preservation. The location of 
major forts in the district of Balasore was more or Jess con- 
fined to the main routes stretching to central, eastern, and 
northern India. The ancient History of Orissa indicates 
that Topasu and Bhhbullika, two merchants of Utkala travelled 
to Madhyadesh with 500 cartloads of merchandise and were 
the first to offer honey to Buddha after his Enlightenment. 
These merchants, the army of Nanda, king of Magadha on 
their war expedition to Kalinga and similarly Ashok’s army 
from Patna to Tosali must have passed through a highway 
where there were facility of water, foodstuff, inns etc. 8 
Thus there was communication in the ancient times from 
Tosali of Asokan inscription and Kalinganagar of Kharavela 
inscription towards North to Medinapur via- Dhamnagar, 
Bhadrak, Soro, Remuna, Ramachandrapur, Garhpada, 
Basta, Amarda, Raibania, Gaganeswar, Kesiari, Kharagapur 
Medinapur from which the roads stretched to Garh Manda- 
ran. Here the Road was bifurcated, one fork stretching to 
Burdhwan and the other towards Tribenighat. Another 
fork of the road stretched in north westerly direction on the 
Baitarani via Anandapur to Khiching and then Jed in north 
westerly direction upto Patna on Subarnarekha valley. 19 


17. P Acharya - Studies in Orissan History Archaeology and Archives 
pp. 264-266. 


18. P. Acharya - Studies in Calcutta-p,. 439-446. 
19. Ibid . p. 446.447, 
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The Chinese pilgrim Hieun-Tsang®?0 visited Utkal and 
Kangoda on his way from Tamralipti via Karnasuvarna 
(identified with Rangamati in Murshidabad district). It is 
probable that the direct route was perhaps mislinked due to 
a group of islands near Hijili. As a result the Chinese 
Pilgrim came to the capital of Utkal via Karnasuvarna. 


By the I0th/ilth century A.D. the Northern and 
Eastersa India was well communicated with Kalinga by 
Highways. “‘It seems that towards the middle of the 11th 
century A. D. a route was possible to Orissa from the right 
bank of the Hugli through Garh Mandaran, Midnapore, 
Raibania, Amarda, Basta and Remuna. ‘On this route in 
the second part of the lith century A. D, Jayasimha, the 
ruler of Dandabhukti, an ally of Ramapala, helped Karna- 
kesari of Utkala who was defeated by the Ganga king Raja- 
raja, This account is mentioned in the Ramacharita of 
Saudtyakara Nandin. Soon after the conquest of Utkala in 
about 11th century A. D. Chodaganga spread his powers 
upto the Ganges and established a station at Garh Manda- 
ran’ 21 This route to the north later on came to be known 
as Trunk Road or Jagannath Sadaka,. Our point of importance 
in this connection js that most of the forts in the district of 
Balasore were established on this road. On the road from 
Remuna a chain of forts were there at places like Bansada, 
Amarda, Raibania, Olmara, Jamerapal, Nayagram, Gange- 
swar and Kasiari to Kharagapur, On the second road from 
Rajaghat to the north of Kasai River a series of forts like 
Rajaghat, Jaleswar, Danton, Narayangad and a few smaller 
forts came up, all linked with the fort of Tamralipti. Gada 
Mandaruni now in south Huguli was the last great fort on 
the then northern frontier of Orissa, All these forts sprang 
up for the purpose of offence and defence during the Ganga 
rule. According to Tabagat-i-Nasiri a devastating war took 
place in 1245-47 A. D. between the Muslim Sultan of Bengal 
and the Ganga monarch Narasimha Deva-I1, The army of 


20, Ibid - p. 448. 
21, Ibid, p. 449. 
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Orissa marched on this road from Cuttack to Garh Manda- 
ran and then to Lakshanavati.2 2 


A list of forts in Jaleswar, Bhadrak and Cuttack Sarkars 
furnished by Abul Fazal in his report 23 indicate the military 
significance of Balasore. The forts, he came across on his 
way to south, are tabled below. 


In Jaleswar Sarkar 


1. Bansand, -cfive invulnerable forts (Bansand is Bansada in 
Asankhali inscription and present Basta) 

2. Balakasi— 3 foris 

3. Parbada— 3 invulnerable forts located in the hilly and 
forest region. 

4. Bhograi— a strong fort 

5. Bagadi— a strong built fort 

6. Jaleswar Nagar— a strong brick built fort 

7. Tamluk— a strong-built stone fort 

8, Tarkoda— a jungle fort 

9, Remuna, (present Remuna)— 5 forts, 

10. Raino, (Raibania)— 13 important forts 

11, Raipur— a big invulnerable fort 

12. Sabanga— an important fort in the forest 

13. Kuragasur— Hill fort 

14. Kedarakhanda— Three invulnerable forts 

15. Medinipur— one new and one old fort 

16. Kutubpur— A strong-built fort 

17. Narayanapur— An invulnerable fort on the hill. 


In this Sarkar the cavalry consisted of 3570 and two 
elephantry and 43,810 foot soldiers under the Gajapati. 


In Bhadraka Sarkar 


1. Barua— two impregnable forts 
2. Bhadraka— The fort of Dhamnagar 
3. Sahensu— two invulnerable forts 
4. Raiman (Giman)— a very strong-built fort. 
22. Ibid - p. 449-450. 
23. Abul Fazal quoted by Krupasindbu Mishra in his Fort of Barabati 
(Oriya) p. 44-45. 
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Besides there were three forts in this small Talkei, In 


this Sarkar the cavalry consisted of 750 and infantry that of 
6.300. 


The above list indicates that Jaleswar Sarkar being in 
the northern frontier of the State was more fortified than 
other Sarkars. Abul Fazal visited the then Orissa in the 
last part of {6th century when the Kalinga empire was at a 
waning stage squeezed out from north and tke south by the 
Mughals and Muslims. ft, therefore, proves that during the 
Ganges and the Gajapati period Balasore region played a 
very conspicuous role in the military administration, resul- 
ted in the construction of a chain of forts which certainly 
outnumbered the figures furnished in his report, However, 
Abul Fazal has described that there were ninty-nine Mahalas 
each of which was garrisoned with soldiers, He has only 
referred to the forts in 32 Mahalas, In these three Sarkars 
he came across 2 forts but in another place of Ain-i-Akabari 
fe mentions of 129 forts under the Gajapatis. Abul FazaPs 
report gives a clue to the position of forts in the east part of 
{6th century but this cannot be considered to be a compre- 
hensive one as he could not have visited the forts situated in 
the interior parts of Orissa, 


Fort of Raibania 


We come across the name of the Fort of Raibania for the 
first time in the Asin-i-Akabari of Abul Fazal, in which he 
has mentioned of three forts of Raina (identified with the 
present Raibania), fifteen kilometres north of present 
Jaleswar Railway Station, and about four kilometres from 
the right bank of the river Subarnarekha, amidst dense grass 
and bushy jungle which has been brought into cultivation. 
The sea will be at a distance of about 30 km. as the crow 
flies. The eminent archaeologist John Beams WriteS....eeee- 
“the forts are four in number, the two large ones being close 
to the large village of Raibanian, and the two smaller ones 
at the village of Phulta, or more correctly, Phulbatta, Of 
these two small forts nothing now remains save the outline 
of mud walls, with here and there scattered mass of laterite 
stones, 
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The whole soi! of this neighbourhood for many miles is 
composed of laterite, a dark brick-red stone full of holes 
like a sponge, but very hard. All these forts are built of 
this stone, though in many cases the stones have either, been 
originally Ioosely put together, or owing to some subsequent 
violence, became scattered or sunk in the soil. The stones 
are all hewn and of various sizes, the largest and most 
regularly shaped being round in the most important and 
probably most ancient portions of the work, the smaller and 
less carefully hewn in the walls and outworks. The largest 
stones are about 3 ft. in length by a foot in depth and the 
same in breadth; while in some of the pettier and more 
modern works, stones not bigger than ordinary bricks are 
found’’,2 4 


The most important .of the forts is the bigger ones 
marked as Mud Forts to the north-west of Raibania village. 
This fort is in the shape of an irregular pentagon having the 
following dimensions :— 


Eastern wall... sev see g++ coe coe ace oe. 4950 ft, 
Northern wall... see cov see tee ree ces 4950 ft. 
North-Eastern wall... see see see soe 002640 ft, 
South-Western wall... ww +e e+e wou +» 4650 ft, 


Southern walle cs» ses see wo eee 0eu 2640 ft, 


The walls of the fort consist of layers of stones gradually 
tapering to a point and covered entirely with four feet of 
earth closely rammed, The breadth at the base is 112ft. and 
the height is 50ft. The wall is surrounded by a deep and 
broad moat, A continuous, artificial ridge runs parallel to 
the moat on its outer edge. Outside this at a distance of 
about half a mile runs a deep and efficacious moat lined here 
and there with a wall of laterite. 


The interior of the fort is a vast plain with debris of 
stone buildings and 26 tanks and patches of jungle; the major 
part is now under cultivation, The names of the tanks 


24. D. C. Sircar - Asankhali Copper plate of Narasingh II in E. 1. 
Vol. XXXI Part IH, pp. 110-115. 
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collected by Shri K. N. Mohapatra, an eminent historian, 
during his tour to the site on 23rd January 1958 are-Nandika, 
Deula, Bhuyan, Sirsa, Hirarani, Kausalya, Bazaraghanta, 
Biria, China, Mapgaraja, Dhinkipara, Gandagude, Malha, 
Kaumari, Pondasara, Mahisi, Gadakhai (Kalidhana) Dhanu- 
pbata, Tendagadia, Silapota, Pallababeheragadia, Balipaka- 
pokhari, Dhangada, Chinakunda, Netakunda, Jalajantra 
pokhari. According to the villagers north eastern corner of 
the fort contained the palace of the king. The numerous 
remains of the building are noticed now, The scholars sur- 
mise ihat it was a massive citadel with a Saivite temple in the 
dimension of 100 ft, square. To the south of this building 
is seen a little shrine locally known as Jai Chandi and the 
surrounding jungle as Jai Chandi bana. The portion of a 
female deity in relief seen by the English scholar is no longer 
in existence. Only a piece of stone is worshipped “on festive 
occasions by the local villagers. The western gate very close 
to the Jai Chandi bana is only a sort of postern, as it is 
wide enough for one horseman to pass at a time, In thz wall 
are seen sockets of hinges of the doors which stood there at 
one time, 


The largest and the most conspicuous remains of a 
building known as Satagambhira Attalika, are seen near the 
northern wall of the fort. The entire structure was vaulted 
alongwith the gateway largest of all is roughly 42ft, wide and 
25ft., deep. 


The last fort of the group which is called by John Beams 
as the stone fort is built of hewn stone, This fort appears 
to be comparatively more modern than the bigger one. The 
eastern entrance is through a vast yard with walls of hewn 
stone This gate is known as Hatidwar where according to 
a local tradition the elephants of the king were fastened, 
The southern gateway which is almost broken is called 
Sunamukhi or golden-faced gate, 


The date of these forts like many other monuments which 
are not substantiated by inscriptional evidence is confusing 
and uncertain. However, on the basis of circumstantial 
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evidence and historical records, a tentative date of these 
forts may be fixed. Sir John Beams has assigned the con- 
struction of this fort to Mukunda Deva (1559-68 A.D,) the 
last independent monarch of Orissa, whose empire extended 
to Tribeni ghat on the Hoogli river where he built a temple 
and bathing steps. To check the constant inroads of Sule- 
man Karani, the Afghan Sultan of Bengal, Mukunda Dev 
built a strong fort in a commanding position in northern 
frontier. Sir Beams stiates,? 5 “This fort, or chain of forts, 
1 apprehend to have been those we are now discussing. 
No more commanding situation could well be found than 
Raibaniyan on its laterites over-looking the passage of the 
Subarnarekha, and backed by the inpenetrable forest. This 
position too is on the edge of the country inhabited by 
the Oriya-speaking race. The situation of the main entrance 
and much greater strength of the fortification on the 
northern side seem to show that it was from that direction 
that danger came.” The contention of Sir John Beams that this 
group of forts, was erected by Mukuda Dev in the 16th cen- 
tury cannot be accepted on the following ground. The period 
of his rule was full of warfare. He was all along busy in fight- 
ing the feudal lords of Orissa in one hand and the Afghans 
on the other. The attack of Kalapahada, the Afghan General 
to Orissa was a great blow to Orissa. Under the circumstances 
Mukunda Deva had practically no time to erect such a vast 
structure. Possibly he used the fort to fight against the 
Afghans. 


Now question arises as to who was responsible in 
erection of such a massive fort in a strategic juncture. In 
order to assign the date we must have to glance through the 
political situation of 12tbh/13th century A. D. when necessity 
arose to honey-comb the strategic points with forts to check 
the movements of the Mohammdans and to take offensive 
measures against them. The Ganga rulers who were styled as 
the greatest builders and whose numerous temples of various 
magnitudes assigning to the cult images of various religious 


25. L.S. S. O, Malley - Bengal District Gazetteer - Balasore - pp. 
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thoughts, are also credited with the construction of forts in 
different parts of the kingdom, the remains of which still 
stand to-day as the immortal testimony of their activities. 
Ananga Bhima Deva (1190-98) described in the copper plates 
as a warrior who subdued his enemies whose memory is 
cherished by the nation, even to-day, was a great builder. 
The Megheswar temple at Bhubaneswar, Nata mandapa and 
Voga mandapa at Lingaraj and many other structures still 
stand to-day to proclaim him as a great buildeg. 


The “political situation in northern India during this 
period underwent great changes. Raja Pruthiraj, the king 
of Delhi and Ajmer was defeated by Mohammad Ghori in 
1192 A. D., Jai Chandra of Kanya Kubja also fell in the 
battle field, Mohammad Baktier-Khiliji, an ardent follower of 
Mohammad Ghori with a band of iconoclast muslims, carried 
fire and sword to every religious centre of northern India and 
dismantled the pillars, temples, stupas and monasteries in the 
heat of their proselytising zeal and erected mosques in those 
places. Thus, in the beginning of 13th century the Eastern 
India received the greatest blow from the Muslims as the 
Hindu rulers lacked unity. The Palas and Senas of Bengal 
and Gangas of Orissa the three powerful dynasties ruling 
eastern India could not unite together to confront the 
muslim aggression. As a result, the Palas and Senas failed 
one after another but Orissa could raise her head against the 
muslims for four centuries more. 


Ananga Bhima Deva was so powerful and capable in the 
art of war, both offensive and defensive, that the severe 
attack of Md. Baktiar Khiliji, was thwarted pushing him 
back to the heart of Bengal. 


° Ananga Vima Deva III (1211-1238 A. D.) like his prede- 
cessors came in clash with Muslim invaders and routed them, 
During the period (1212-1220)-the victory of this monarch 
and his building activities are recorded in the stone inscrip 
tions attached to the temple of Charteswara in Krishnapur 
village of the district of Cuttack. The charter refers to the 
construction of roads, tanks, temples etc. The Madalapanji 
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further alludes that he was the builder of famous fort, Bardae- 
bati at Cuttack, but it is proved by the authenticated facts 
that, the fort built by Ananga Vima Deva had gone out of 
repair and Mukunda Deva built a rew one on the ruins, 

On the basis of the facts noted above we may form an 
opinion that, the intense political situation necessitated this 
monarch to build forts on the vulnerable points for offensive 
and defensive measures against the Muslim invaders. Thus 
the construction of Raibania fort may be assigned to him. 


His illustrious son Narasingha Deva 1 (1238-1264 A. D.) 
who greatly enhanced the prestige of Ganga empire to the 
zenith changed the policy of warfare, He himself 
played the role of aggressor and invaded Bengal more than 
once, providing no chance to the Muslims for an attack of 
his empire. The muslim historians reveal that Narasingha 
Deva defeated the Musalmans in Katasin in 1243 A. D. and 
invaded Lakhanor and Lakhanpavati, the capital of Radha 
and Gauda. These achievements have been described in the 
copper plates of Narasinha Deva II, Narasinha Deva, in 
order to attack the formidable enemies, caused erection of a 
series of forts at commanding points on the main route 
leading to Bengal through Jaleswar, Raibania, Tamluk, Nara- 
yanagad, Amarda, etc. Thus the forts of Narayanugada, 
Raibania, Tamluk, Amarda, Jaleswar, Bhadrak and so on 
are certainly the works of mighty emperor Narasingha Deva. 


It is understood from an Oriya article of 
Shri Jadunath Dash, published in “‘Sahakara” that, the 
fort was built in the Puranic age assignable to the 
king of Birata who enshrined Kichokeswari as the presiding 
deity of the fort. The ruins of the place are still known 
as the shrine of Kichekeswari, Later on a king of 
Mayurbhanj, shifted this image which is now being 
worshipped at Khiching. The present village Hathigarh, 
located very near to Raibania was a stable for elephants 
and Bairat tank of Gobarghata village located near 
Laxmananath palace are said to be the works of the king 
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Birat. The tradition depicted in the paper hints the 
antiquity of the fort. It may thus be concluded that, 
Raibania was a fortified establishment of a local chieftain 
and during the flourishing period of Orissan history, 
this might be used as an army base, and finally turned 
to a magnificent fort during the reign of Narasingha Deva I, 
the builder of Sun temple at Konarak, 


Torts of Amardz 


The famous Amarda fort was located in the present 
Praharajapur, Banakati, and Amarda Maujas of Balasore 
district at a distance of 3 kms from Rajaghat and about 
a Kilometre from Subarnarekha River as the crow flies. 
The fort area is situated on the highway leading to the 
north via Raibania fort, It is known from the local 
people that it was a baunsa-garh i. e. the thorny-bamboos 
grown around the mud wall served the purpose of 
defence. During my recent survey of the fort area 
stretched in deep jungle I came across the traces of fort 
wall with the basement of hewn stone, a big well, locally 
known as Rantigadhug, and a vast tank known as 
Badapokhari looking like a lake. The tank was at the 
extreme end of the fort-area to the east followed by a 
plain area and the jungle land. The fort area is known 
as Gadabana and four Chandis ( female deities } once 
enshrined in the four quarters of the fort, called 
Gada Chandi, Mangala, Satabhauni and Vetali are now 
worshipped in the Amarda village, They represent stone 
pieces indicating the folk-character of the goddesses. 
Amardagada did not consist of one fort only but a chain 
of forts stretching up to Rasagovindapur, and Nalagaja, 
The remains of this fort have been mostly taken away by 
the local people for private construction and by the 
Government for pavement of road, A detailed archaeological! 
survey of the area may give an idea of the magnitude 
of the fort. The fort is contomporaneous of the fort of 
Raibania, 
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Bansada ( present Basta) was a centre of civil and 
military administration during the period of Imperial 
Gangas and Gajapatis as is known from the copper plate 
inscriptions. The name of Bansada first occurs in the 
Asankhali copper plate of Narasingha 1126, The fort was 
Jocated on the Grand Trunk Road leading towards north. 
The names of main forts on the main route alongwith 
Bansada fort has been referred to earlier. The Asankhaltr 
copper plates refer to donation of five plots of land, 
two from Bansada chaura Visaya (district) near to Bansada 
road, the third plot in the locality of Ganpgeswarpur 
on the highway (Rnjapath) to the west of Bansada road, 
the fourth plot in the same locality touching Kumarabhogya 
on the highway and the Jast one in the locality of 
Kumarpur bounded by highway to the north. A big chunk 
of land measuring about 100 vatike was granted for the 
God Gangeswar Deva probably located in Gangeswarpur 
and also some amount of jand for two colleges for vedic 
and grammatica] studies to be opened in the Sasanas. 
Thus Bansada grama is apparently the present Basta 
railway station of S. E. Railway in the distric of Balasore. 
The Bansada Chaura Visaya in which those five plots of 
lands were situated was a district and Basta is the 
abbreviation of Vansada or Bansta. During my recent survey 
I came across the villages of Machhia (Railway station area) 
Sadanandapur, Bansada, the last named village extends 
to the river Jalaka, The grand Trunk Road running very 
near to this area is the old Puri Road led via Jaleswar, 
Khunta, Basta, Rupsa, Ramachandrapur, Remuna etc. 
The high mounds in the Basta Railway station and in the 
neighbourhood up to the river Jalaka appear to have 
contained the old remains of the Bansada fort. The 
large size sand and laterite stone pieces, the old big bricks 
found out here and there in this village area suggest the 
possibility of a fort. According to the report of the 


26. Asankhali plate of Narasingha II E, 1. Vol. XXXI part II 
pp. 110-111. 
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district Gazetteer, Ralasore there are remains of buildings 
said to have been the residence of Maratha chief in 
Rajanagar or Nagar village near the Basta Railway sta- 
tion.27 It is probable that the Marathas understandably 
realised the military importance of Bansada and continued to 
maintain it as a military base. But alas ! due to vandalism 
of the invaders and the local people the Bansada fort faced 
the same fate as others in the same route to the north, The 
fort of Bansada alongwith others in series played very cons- 
picuous role in the disastrous war against Malik Tughril 
Tughapkban of Bengal in the epoch-making battle at Lakha- 
navati, According to the description in the Asankhali plate 
in this war the waters of the river Ganga became as black 
as that of Yamuna owing to the collyrium in the eyes of the 
Javana women of Radha and Varendra being washed by 
their tears and mixed in to the water, ? 8 


The ruler of Bengal Jed an expedition against the 
Jajnagar kingdom and reached Katasin (on Mahanadi) but 
was completely defeated. The Muslim army returned back 
to Lakhanavati, In order to avenge the attack in Katasin the 
ruler of Jajnagar (Kalinga) invaded the Muslim kingdom of 
Bengal next year (March 14, 1245 A, D.). The General 
Sabantar, the son-in-law of Narasingha I drove the muslim 
forces as far as the gate of Lakhanvati (near Gaur in the 
Malda district). The success of Narasingha I against Maha- 
moddan of Bengal is also recorded in Vidyadbhar Ekavali.2 9 
The purpose of recording the important historical event is in 
a way to highlight the forts in the district of Balasore that 
garrisoned the armies to fight against the enemies in the 
north eastern frontier. 


Remuna Katak 


The Kendupatna copper plates of Narasingha IT refer to 
Remuna Katak. The issue of this grant and several others 


27. J. 4. S. B. 1903 p. 124. 
28. L. SS. S. O’ Malley opp. cit. pp. 199-200. 
29. John Beams - Indian Antiquary pp. 
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from Remuna Katak suggests the importance of the place as 
a seat of administration during the Ganga tule. This is 
further attested by the fact of Abul Fazal. It is learnt from 
the copper plate grant that Remuna Bisaya was the district 
round modern Remuna near Balasore. The name of Subarna 
Nadi mentioned ijn the copper plate has been identified with 
Subarnarekha which flows to the Northern part of Balasore 
district and it is far from Remuna Bisaya. This Subarna 
Nadi mey be identified with the river Sone which flows very 
near to Remuna, The remains of important forts like 
Ayodhya, Kans and Brahmanical temples and Buddhist 
Mabhbavihar are noticed on the bank of this river. The traces 
of this fort in the area from the present Remuna to the Bank 
of Sone River are to be seen, The date of this fort which is 
contemporary to other forts on the main route leading to 
the north may be assignable to the Ganga period. The fort 
at Remuna must have played an important role in northern 
war expedition. 


Fort at Jaleswar 


The name of Jaleswar as an important military strong- 
hold occurs in different texts, It was situated on the high- 
way leading towards north on the bank of Subarnarekha 
river. According to the local traditions the name is after 
Jaleswar Mahadeva whose temple has been washed away by 
the river Subarnarekha. The remains of the temple are 
stated to have been used by the Mohammadans of Pancha- 
ghanta village in construction of the mosques and some of 
the sculptural places are in the possession of Lokhamannath 
Ray Mahasay. Chaitanya Charitamruta relates that 
Sri Chaitanya on his way to Puri made offering to the Lord 
Jaleswar Mahadeva. 


Jaleswara is a place of great historical impottance form- 
ing the frontier Sarkar of the Mughals and the Marathas. It 
consisted of a large part of Midnapur district of West- 
Bengal and Balasore districts of Orissa. There was an im- 
portant fortress at this place which continued to exist for a 
long time and witnessed several fierce battles. The famous 
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battle of Mughalmari (Slaughter of Mughbal)89 was fought 
in its neighbourhood, between Mughals and the Afghans. 
In this mostly contested battle the Afghans were badly de- 
feated and the Mughals were so severely beaten that they 
halted there for 5 days to bury their dead, to look after their 
wounded soldiers and re-inforce the strength. The 2nd 
famous battle was fought near Jaleswar between the Afghans, 
and the Mughals (under the command of Maunsingh in 1592).* 
The Mughals took possession of Jaleswar. The Afghans 
though defeated were not annihilated rathér sought for 
opportunity to crush the Mughal power. The opportunity 
for them came in 1611 A. D. when a fierce struggle occurred 
between Mughals and™Afghans at Rajghat (in the neighbour- 
hood of Jaleswar) resulting in the complete defeat of Afghans 
and ceding away the province to the Mughals. Thus Orissa 
remained a province of the Mughal empire until 1751. 
Jaleswar held every important possession under the Mara- 
thas also but due to constant attacks from the north the 
fortress from the township was ravaged leaving only the 
stray ruins here and there, The exact location of the fort- 
ress at Jaleswar has not yet been ascertained but the area 
from Patna Bazar to the bank of Subarnarekha covering 
Martasol, Sasanbad and Gop moujas was the old fortified 
town. The river terrace that fell down at Sasanbad mouja 
inl976 during high flood exposed the remains of large brick 
structure alongwith portsherds, terracotta figurines, Jain 
images which may be the part of the fort, Another brick 
structure seen on the bank of river Subarnarekha in the 
village Baghabali was perhaps a subsidiary fortress. ‘Jaleswar 
was a great centre of trade and commerce and was linked 
with the port of Pipli on the mouth of Subarnarekha river 
and with the port of Tamralipti. The English after their 
occupation of Orissa had established a factory there. 


Fort at Garhapada 


Fort at Garhapada is situated 24 kms north of Balasore 
town on the highway, Garhapada finds mention in the list 
of important medieval forts but unfortunately during Afghan, 


30. Campus History of Portuguese in Bengal p. 97. 
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Mughal, Maratha and finally British wars the area was turned 
into a battle field eventually turning to pieces the traditional 
forts. The tombs and mosques of Muslims were erected with 
the remains of old fort. Garhapada is also famous for 
having been connected with an interesting historical event. 
Mir Habib, the treacherous Dewan of Mursid Kuli Khan 
with an intention of ruling over Orissa independent of 
Mughals invited the Marathas to invade the state. But the 
treacherous Habib in a charge of embezzlement was taken 
prisoner at Garhapada and was brutally murdered. 3 3 


The Fort at Deulgaon 


The fort is located 15 kms, to the north of Raibania 
assignable to Mukunda Deyva,3? the last independent sou- 
vereign of Orissa. His reign was a period of warfare and in- 
ternecine troubles, For constant fighting the Mughals and 
Afghans in the north, he felt the necessity of a strong fortress 
in a commanding position as the invulnerable forts of his 
predecessors perhaps were in dilapidated stage. The situation 
of the main structure and the much greater fortification on 
the northern side appear to show the impending danger of 
that side. The gateway of the fort preserves two stone 
horsemen who are related to Kanchi Kaveri legend which 
speaks that Jagannath and Balaram helped Purusottam Deva 
in the Kanchi Kaveri war. The depiction of Jagannath and 
Balaram in the disguise of warriors was in a way meant for 
rejuvenating the martial spirit of the Oriya soldiers. The 
magnitude of fort was smaller than that of Raibania but was 
well-built inp a more systematic manner. 


This fort appears to be the last great traditional fort in 
the northern frontier erected by the independent monarch. 
With the loss of the independence of Orissa in 1568 the 
military history of Orissa took altogether a different turn. 
The Afghans, the Mughals, and the British adopted military 
policy in their own way alien to the indigenous ones. Thus the 
traditional fort and military strongholds which flourished for 


31, The Asiatic Miscellany. 
32. L.S.S. O, Malley.opp. cit. p. 187. 
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centuries together witnessing the miraculous historical events 
existed in ruins as mute witnness to the subsequent period of 
history. That is not all, most of them were turned asunder 
in the face of turbulent fighting between the alien forces. 
The foreigners made it a policy to turn to ground the military 
strongholds with which the indigenous monarchs were proud 
of, 


One most important point to note in this,context is that 
the Afghans, Mughals, Marathas and the English could 
realise through their experience the military significance of 
Balasore and accordingly guarded its northern and eastern 
boundaries with garrisons at strategic points in a different 
line of fortification, The military tactics modified the wea- 
pons of war, sophisticated the traditional forts demolished 
but the military importance of the district was upheld as 
will be seen in the following pages. 

¢ 
/ 

The earliest European settlement in the Bay of Bengal 
came in Orissa, in 1514, the first one being Portuguese 
colony at Pipli on the mouth of river Subarnarekha. It was 
a flourishing port on the Orissan coast.33 The Dutch took 
over the charge of Pipli in 1625 followed by the British occu- 
pation in 1633. This port came under Jamkunda where 
there was a brick fort, the remains of which are still to be 
seen. The brick fort built in the traditional line appears to 
have belonged to some Raja of Orissa and this was meant for 
control of the Pipli port. The traces of the European settle- 
ments at Pipli are not seen as everything has been washed 
away when the river changed its course. It’is said, “Pipli 
was once the mart of this country, but the waters washing 
away great part of the town at the same time that a dangerous 
bar was formed at the mouth of the river, the merchants, 
encouraged by Shuja Khan, then Nabab of Orissa removed 
to Balasore,” 34 


33. L.S. S. O’ Malley opp, cit. p. 187. 
34, JTbid p. 187. 
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After the fall of Pipli port Balasore on the bank of 
Budhabalang river rose to eminence as a harbour in 1633 
attracting the foreign merchants to establish their colonies. 
According to District Gazetteer,35 Balasore came into 
prominence after the Muhammadan conquest. This state- 
ment cannot be accepted on the ground that Balasore was a 
centre of culture much before the advent of Muhammadans. 
The archaeological evidences such as, important temples of 
Khajureswar, cGadgadeswar, Maninageswar, Bankeswar and 
Baneswar all around the Balasore town, the inscriptional 
sources referring to Remuna Kataka and Gopinath temple 
in Remuna Visaya (Balasore was a part of it’, all belonging 
to the Ganga period prove the importance of Balasore much 
before the advent of Muslims. The deep river of Budha- 
balang must have been used for navigation, The Afghans, 
Mughals, Marathas and the Europeans, no doubt, enhanced 
the importance of Balasore in consideration of maritime 
activities carried on through the mouth of Budhabalania 
river and the rich cultural heritage of the area. However, 
the importance of Balasore increased to a great extent from 
the time of Afghans and Mughals. Many of the Muslim 
soldiers of Kalapahad settled down at Kasba now in old 
Balasore. The Mughal Governor Mir Tika Khan made 
Balasore a centre of civil, military, and commercial adminis- 
tration and erected mosques, garden known as Kadam Rasul 
and palace etc, 5 6 


The rebellion of Mursid Kuli Khan,37 the Governor of 
Oriss aagainst Alivardi Khan and his defeat finally in the 
war between Alivardi Khan and the Marathas took place 
in the marshy land between the Nupniajuri and Budhabalanga 
river surrounded by rivers on 3 sides, Balasore was occupied by 
Marathas in 1751. By this time Balasore rose te eminence as & 
regtular town with Muslim, Dutch, Marathas, English and the 
Hindu settlements in the area which now forms old Balasore. 


35. L.S S. O’ Malley opp. cit p. 187. 
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The Maratha settlement with fortification came up in the 
area of the old salt gola which was finally captured by the 
British in 1803. Here it may be mentioned that the English 
were the first to make their appearance at Balasore in 1633. 
They did not face much resistance from the Margathas when 
they captured Balasore in 1803, The English quickly forti- 
fied their settlement in the marshes between Nuniajori and 
Budhabalanga extended up to Barbati area. The English 
factory as well as the settlement were protected by river in 
one side and the Northern side by a deep moat. The artisans 
and weavers colony sprang up in the neighbourhood. Thus 
Balasore was made a centre of military administration under 
the charge of Captain Morgan and was finally declared as an 
independent District in 1827 with Jajpur and Bhadrak. 
Later on Jajpur was amalgamatea in the district of Cuttack. 


The Mughal military camp stood in the old town area 
of Balarore stretching on the southern bank of Budha- 
balanga up to the promontory called point of sand. The Mughal! 
officials commanded the river and the sea from this point, 
This military stronghold was stormed by the British soldiers 
in 1687. The Mughals once again strengthened their 
factories and military camp which contioued till the British 
occupation in i803. The Mughals closed down their factory 
on account of English and Maratha raids and silting up of 
the mouth of river Budbhabalanga. The ruins of the Mughal 
factory were utilised by the English and the local people for 
construction work.38 


The Dutch settlement at Balasore existed in an area 
behind the English settlement surrounded by a natural moat 
” and connected with the river by a creek. The Dutch settle- 

ment known as Olandas Sahi came under the British posses- 
sion in 1825. 


The Danish settlement surrounded by a natural moat 
which was connected with the river was a flourishing area} 
This ‘settlement was occupied by the British in 1846, The 
land held by Danes is known as Dinamardinga. 


38. L.S. S. O. Malley-opp. cit. p. 187, 
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Similar to other European settlements, tbe French had 
settlement too on the outskirt of the town fortified by moat 
and wall, The area is known as Farasidinga. The major 
portion of the area has been washed away by the river. 


Even after the introduction of standardized civil and 
military administration, the military significance of Balasore 
did not dwindle down, rather intensified by opening of Proof 
and Experiment establishment for testing of arms and amuni- 
tions at Chandipur on sea shore and by establishing one of 
the biggest military air base in an area not less than 9 square 
kilometres at Rasgovindapur, Nalagaja on the route leading 
to Rajeghat. The remains of such a vast air base with net 
work of roads and runway are still to be seen. 


A short discussion on the traditional forts and mi'itary 
strongholds as well as the modern military strongholds of 
Balasore till the rise of British power leads me to arrive at 
a conclusion that the district of Balasore— I don’t mean the 
present political region, but the area extending from Baita- 
rani in the North to Hooegly, of course the boundary of 
which fluctuated from time to time, has a long continuous 
military history of its own— illuminating the history of 
Orissa with series of epoch-making events. From the time 
of Bhaumakaras till the rise of British power it became a 
cradle ground of wars and battles indicating its strategic 
position. The chain of forts on the main route leading to 
East and North as far as Hoogly up to the fort of Gada- 
mandaran, the last frontier fortress of the empire which 
strengthened the military powers of the monarchs, aided 
them in their north-ward expedition and checked the 
inroads of the invaders are obliterated over the passage of 
time. From the study of forts, I come to a conclusion that 
the traditional military strongholds whick constituted” 
bases of power were intentionally demolished by the alien 


powers. 


\ 
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The importance of the study of inscriptions needs no 
elaboration. Unfortunately the epigraphic literature which 
is an important source particularly for the reconstruction 
of ancient Indian history, has so far received not much 
attention among the scholars interested in the study of 
ancient history and culture. These sources are, no doubt, a 
store-house of knowledge in all fields of human life and 
culture. 


The purpose of this paper is to survey in brief the most 
significant epigraphical and numismatic discoveries in 
Balasore District which has the distinction of having some of 
the earliest Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions of the province 
of Orissa, in stone and copper as well as several specimens 
of early coinage. The epigraphical records that have come 
to light so far, range from about 3rd century of the Christian 
era to the modern times, To prepare a comprehensive work 
dealing with all these inscriptions, containing historical facts 
on this district alone, is a task which requires several years 
for its successful completion resulting in a big volume. 
Hence, the most interesting records especially those of 
important ruling families of this area, who have left their 
mark on the history and culture of this part of the country, 
have been sélected in a chronological manner, 


Equally important are the contributions of the 
numismatic discoveries in this district to the history of 
the Orissan coinage. But, in this field also, adequate attention 
has not been given by scholars to the various hoards of 
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coins and several aspects of them are still far from clear, 
Coins of different periods belonging to different regions 
found in this part of Orissa, reveal not only the history of 
monetary circulation in and around this area, but also the 
economic end political changes which occured in Orissa. 
The places where they were found, when put on a map, 
indicate the trade roads and business centres by which coins, 
issued in other parts of Orissa and even of other Indian 
territories, penetrated from a remote past. 


The earliest epigraphical records found in this district 
is a Prakrit inscription of the time of Maharaja Gana of 
about 3rd century A. D.¥ This king seems to have been a 
ruler of the WUtkal country the geographical boundary of 
which in this period was demarcated by the river Vaitarani 
and the Kansai, and lying between the lands inhabited by the 
Vangas and the Kalingas. The inscription engraved on a 
stone, which originally appears to have formed the lintel of 
a temple door, was discovered in the vicinity of the present 
town of Bhadrak, within the premises of the temple of Bhadra- 
kali. The language of the inscription is Prakrit, written in three 
lines and reveals that in the eighth regpal year of Maharaja 
Gana, a person named Mulajapa installed three images for 
worship in a particular religious establishment the name of 
which is do not mentioned. Further it mentions that eighty 
measures of land was granted by Mulajapa, apparently in 
favour of the religious establishment for the continuation 
of worship of the said three deities which were appointed in 
a locality called Panida and the grant was accepted by 
Mahakulapati Arya-Agnisarman, apparently on behalf of the 
religious establishment. Its historical importance lies in the 
fact that during 3rd century A. D. Utkala seems to be ruled 
by an independent king who or his family was probably 
overthrown by the Guptas in a subsequent period. ¢ 


After the inscription of Gana we do not have any epi- 
graphical record of his family and at the present state, of our 
knowledge, it is not possible to say anything definitel$® on 


“1. EI, vol. XXIX, pp. 169. ff, 
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this point whether his family continued to rule the area 
around Balasore, as there is no complete chronological infor- 
mation from any other source. 


As a source of chronological history we have abundant 
finds of imitation Kushana or the so-called Puri-Kushana 
coins from different parts of Balasore district. Though these 
coins serve very little for our purpose of reconstructing the 
history of Balasore in a chronological order, they reveal 
atleast the economic activities of the district and its adjoining 
areas, presumably from 3rd century. These copper coins 
are known to have been imitated from the original copper 
issues of the imperial Kushanas, obviously long after the 
decline of the Kushana rule in North India. The original 
pieces which might have entered Orissa, as in the case of 
other parts of Eastern India, through commercial transac- 
tions were later -on limitated for their paucity, when the 
Kushana power ceased to exist, in order to meet their 
demands in trade and commerce. 


These copper coins are frequently found throughout the 
length and breadth of Orissa. In Balasore district they have 
so far been discovered in the following places since 1912. 
About 910 Puri-Kushana coins were discovered somewhere 
in Balasore (the findspot is not recorded) district and sent to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal by the Collector, Balasore, 
which are now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.? 
Three big earthen pots fuil of such type coins in copper were 
unearthed and recovered by the Police at the village Banitia 
near Bhadrak. These coins have been frequently found in 
the vicinity of Bhadrak a known from the records of the 
Orissa State Museum at Bhubaneswar. Their abundan‘ 
finds in Balasore District would reveal trade activities of thi: 
area, Furtker, the coins in huge amount, appearing in mini 
condition, would suggest the existence of minting centres in 
this district. The existence of early coin hoards belonging 
to different period and different parts of India also suggest 
the existence of trade centres. The abundant finds of the 


2. AST. AR, (1924-25), p. 130. 
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so-called Puri-Kushana coins along with some original 
copper issues of the imperial Kushanas throughout Orissa and 
even in some places conti zuous to the State like Singhbhum 
district in -Bihar, Midnapore district in West Bengal and 
Srikakulam district in Andhra Pradesh, have created contro- 
versy among scholars on the alleged rule of the Kushanas 
over Orissa and more particularly over Eastern India, The 
finds in large number would also suggest that they formed 
the currency of Orissa. Various suggestions have been made 
as to the identification and interpretation of these imitation 
copper pieces and their study has attracted the attention of 
scholars since the fifth decade of the last century.3 But, 
inspite of ‘extensive research they have not been able to 
reach a definite conclusion and certain problems still 
remain unsolved. 


It is at present, difficult to determine as to who issued 
these coins in Orissa, as jthe period of their circulation 
known from the internal evidence furnished by them, would 
suggest that Orissa was split up into several small kingdoms 
and ruled by independent rulers. The inscriptions of this 
period also suggest the same view. It can presumably be 
suggested that these copper coins, being the currency of this 
region, were mainly used in commercial transactions 
throughout Orissa. 


The obverse of these coins show the wellknown figure of 
the Kushana type, i.e, standing human figure pointing his 
right hand down or curved upwards and left arm extended. 
The reverse shows a crude Kushana type figure probably 
intended for the figure of MAO or the Moon-god obviously 
imitated from the original Kushana coppers, with variations, 
with right arm curved upwards and the crescent above the_ 


3. For views of different scholars on the Kushana coins and their rule 
in eastern India on the evidence of the numismatic finds, see, Proc. 
of ASB, (1895), pp. 63. ff; V. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Vol. 1, pp. 64-65.; Allan, Catalogue of Coins in the British 
Museum, Anc. Ind., pp. 205-09; JN $7. Vol. II, pp. 125-26; Vol.XIIT, 
p. 69; Vol. XXVIII, p. 10; Vol. XXXII, pp. 37-43; Vol. XXXVI, 
pp. 25-53; R. D, Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, p. 113. 
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left shoulder, sometimes with slight variations in the execu- 
tion of the figure. Another variety of these coins which 
appear to have been circulated in a later period than the 
above pieces, contain on the obverse the usual Kushana type 
standing figure of a king and the reverse with’ some new 
devices, unknown from any other sources representing 
symbols for three hills and below them the word Tanka 
written in the scripts of about 4th or 5th century A.D. . The 
peculiar process of manufacturing of these,coins with the 
help of clay mould is responsible for variation in their weight 
which does not conform to any weight standard existing in 
ancient India 


A hoard of 150 copper coins, hitherto unknown to 
the numismatic world was discovered at Gandiberh near 
Soro. 4 They have on the obverse a symbol of couchant 
bull and on the reverse one line legend reading Sri Nanda, 
evidently the name of the issuer of these coins. The legend 
is written in the so-called ‘box-headed’ characters of Central 
lodian alphabets, prevalent during 5th-6th centuries A. D, 
in Central Provinces. fn the absence of any other hoard of 
the same type coins in Orissa, it cannot be taken at the 
present state, to be the currcncy of Orissa. This hoard may 
indicate trading activities of this district during 5th-6th 
centuries. 


The epigraphical records of Balasore reveal the existence 
of Gupta supremacy in the district during 6th century A, D. 
and in the subsequent period it came under the control of 
Sasanka, king of Gauda. The Soro copper plate of 
Sambhuyasas dated in Samvat 260 in an unspecified era, was 
unearthed at Badkhuri near Soro. 8 This inscription reveals 


4. OHRJ. vor. ¥, pp. 157-9. ff. S. N. Rajaguru has attempted to 
attribute these coins to the Mathara king Nandaprabhajanavarman, 
but in the absence of any concrete evidence; we cannot accept his 
view. The Matharas never adopted in their epigraphical records the 
Box-headed characters which have becn used in the legend of the 
coins. i 

5; E7; vol; XXIII, pp. 199. ff. 
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that Sambhuyasas, a scion of the Mudgala family was a ruler 
of Uttara-Tosali. He granted some land (measuring eight 
timpiras) in the village named Sarephasanga which was 
situated in the district (vishaya) of Sarephahara in Uttara- 
Tosali, during the year 260, This inscription presents a 
number of problems which have not yet been definitely 
solved by the historians, The unspecified date of the grant 
has been taken by some to be the Kalachuri era© and by 
others as the Gupta era 7”, While the former view is not 
based on sound footing as there is no evidence of Kalachuri 
rulein this part of Orissa in early period, we may refer 
to the other evidences of the use of Gupta era in Orissa. The 
Sumandala plates of the time Prithivivigraha-Bhattaraka is 
dated in the Gupta year 250 corresponding to A. D. 569,8 
the Kanas plates of Lokavigraha in the Gupta year 280 (A D. 
599-6C0), ? and the Ganjam inscription of Madhavaraja of 
the - time of Sasanka is dated in the Gupta year 300 (A. D. 
619), 10 The Jast inscription reveals that during the time 
of Sasanka, who succeeded the Gupta rulers in Bengal the 
Gupta era was continued to be used though their empire 
ceased to exist in the later part of 5th century, This may be 
taken as an after effect of the Gupta occupation of Orissa. 
Sambhbuyasas seems to be an independent ruler during the 
earlier part of his reign, but later on acknowledged the Mana 
suzerainty as known from an inscription of a feudatory chief 
ruling under him.123 Probably the‘ Manas succeeded the 
Guptas in Orissa atleast for a short period, who also acknow- 
Jedged the Gupta supremacy and continued to use their era. 


Another important charter of about 6th century A.D,12 
discovered at Jayarampur in north Balasore was issued by one 
Achyuta, designated as Mahasamanta-Maharaja, indicating 

6. bib. . 
7. Jbid. vol, XXVIII, pp. 330. f, 
8. Jbid, pp. 79. ff. 
9, bid. p. 330. ff. 
10. Zbid, vol, V1. pp. 143 6. ff. 
11. Zbid, vol. IX, pp. 285. ff. 
12. OHRJ, vol. XI, pp. 206 ff. 
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his subordinate position, He is mentioned in the record as 
a feudatory chief under Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra, son 
of Dhanachandra and Sri-Giridevi. It is stated that in the 
first regnal year of Gopachandra, Mahasamanta-Achyuta 
granted a village named Svetabalika in favour- of some 
Buddhist monks and the Buddhist deity Avalokitesvara 
installed by the Arya-samgha. The annual rent for the 
village was fixed at one hundred Aripindaka-churnika, a 
coin-pame known for the first time from this inscription. It 
is stated in the charter that the gift village was situated in 
Dandabhukti, ie, the south-western part of Midnapore dis- 
trict. The gift village has been identified with the twin 
villages of Sialia and Bela, at present situated about one 
mile to the north-east of Jayarampur, The charter has 
considerable importance, so far as the religious, economic 
history as well as the historical geography of the region are 
concerned. The palaeography, language as well as the style 
of execution of the charter would indicate considerable Gupta 
cultural influence on the inscription, The epithets used in 
favour of Gopachbandra and the phrases in the introductory 
portion have close similarity with thz inscriptions of Samu- 
dragupta, Chandragupta 11, Kumaragupta and Skanda- 
gupta.18 It is also interesting to note that some Orissan 
epigraphs belonging to the subordinate rulers under the Gup- 
tas as stated in their inscriptions, also used such type of phra- 
ses, though in a slightly modified form.1# This would sug- 
gest thac in the post-Gupta period the Gupta plirasaeologies 
were very much popular among the rulers of various royal 
dynasties. Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra of this inscription 
seems to be an independent ruler and the territorial unit of 
Dandabhukti, which was in charge of Mahasamanta Achyuta, 
comprised within his kingdom. At the present state it is not 

~ possible to determine the dominion of Gopachandra but, it 
can be said that atleast a part of northern Balasore (possibly 
the areas forming the northern bank of Suvarnarekha) inclu- 
ded in his kingdom, forming a part of Dandabhukti. 


13. CI, vol. 111, pp. 50. ff and also, ELI, vol, XXV, pp. 50. ff. 
14. of. Sumandala plate of the time of Prithivivigraha-EZ vol. XXVIII, 
pp 79-85; Kanas plate of Sri Lokavigraha-Ibid, p, 331. etc, 
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Sarepha or Sareph-ahara, 2s it is mcntioned in the grant 
of Sambhuyasas and a number of inscriptions of the subsequ- 
ent period, has been identified with the present town of Soro. 
This place was situated in Odra-Vishayva of UttaraTosali as 
revealed by“the Soro plate of Somadatta, a ruler of Uttara- 
Tosali, whose family appear to have occupied this region 
probably after the rule of Sambhuyasa.15 From the same 
place two charters of Somadatta and one of Bhanudatta! ¢ 
who seems to have preceded Somadatta as revealed by these 
inscriptions, have been discovered. Another charter of Bha- 
nudatta!? has also been discovered from a village near the 
town of Balasore, His inscriptions reveals that he assumed titles 
of Mahapratihara, Mahasamanta and Maharaja indicating 
his subordinate status under some paramount power. His 
charters do not mention the name of his capital. One of 
his copper plate grants was issued from a place called Viraja 
probably denoting Viraja, identified with the present town 
of Jajpur which was a centre of pilgrimage from a remote 
past. Jn view of the fact that there are several instances of 
issuing land grants from pilgrim centres by different royal 
families, this place cannot be taken at the present state to be 
the capital city of Bhanudatta. He granted a village named 
Chirankhilasunya-Vandiraka in the district (vishaya) of Saga- 
dhahara in favour of four Brahmanas named Priyamitra- 
svami, Chatumitra-svami, Dhruvamitra-svami, and Arunga- 
mitra-svami during his 5th regnal year, He seems to have 
granted the same village to the same donees during his same 
year of reign, after two months, but this time the gift village 
is stated to have been situated in Sarephahara-yishaya and 
issued the grant from Viranja. It is to be noted here that he 
jssued all of his three charters, so far discovered, for increa- 
sing the religious merit of his overlord (parama-bhattaraha, 
which has been taken by S, N. Rajaguru to be the God in 
whose feet the donor meditated), 38 though the name of his 


15. E7: vol XX pp. 202. ff. 

16. Jbid, pp. 203.4. fi. 

17. ZHQ, vol XI pp. 611-18; El. vol. XXVI, pp. 239-40. 
18. Jnscriprions of Orissa, vol, I, part. ii, p. 135, 
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overlord is nowhere mentioned. His kingdom was confined 
only to Utkaladesa, which, atleast during his reign possibly 
denoted the present district of Balasore. But his successor 
Somadatta extended this kingdom upto Dandabhukti, even 
though he too, was a subordinate ruler under Sasanka, the 
king of Gauda, as known from one of his grants,1? The 
kingdom of Utkala was also known as Uttara-Tosali and 
Odra was comprised within this dominion as revealed by two 
grants discovered from Soro. Dandabhukti during this 
period comprised parts of South-West Bengal, atleast the 
southern part of Midnapore District. Somadatta granted 
two villages situated in Sarephahara-yvishaya to the same 
donees whose names are found in the copper plate grants of 
Bhanudatta and one of the villages was the same Chirankhi- 
lasunya-Bahirvataka. He issued these two charters in his 
15th regnal year and during this period his kingdom is 
konwn to have ‘comprised of only the Uttara-Tosali or 
Utkala. But another copper plate grant issued in his 19th 
regnal year reveals that Sasanka of Gauda had conquered 
Utkala during this time and Somadatta was entrusted with 
the kingdom of Utkala along with Dandabhukti as a sub- 
ordinate king under him. The name of his overlord before 
the advent of Sasanka to Utkala is not known. But he was 
definitely a feudatory king and acknowledged the suzerainty 
of a paramount power as indicated by the titles he assumed, 
viz, Mahavaladhikrita (chief of the army staff). Maha- 
sandhivigrahika (minister for war and peace) etc. In both 
of his earlier charters we do not find the name of Danda- 
bhukti or the name of Sasanka. Another point to be noted 
that Utkaladesa in this period actually denoted the areas of 
Singhbhum and Manbhum districts of Bihar and West Bengal 
respectively together with Balasore district of Orissa. From 
this grant we cannot definitely say that Somadatta held sway 
over all these regions. At the present state it can only be 
said that he occupied only a portion of Utkaladesa, i.e,, the 
area within the Balasore district. The name of the family to 


’ 


19. JASB. vol. X{ (1945), no. 1, pp. 7-8, Ins of Or, vol. 1, part. ii, pp. 
141. ff. 
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which Somadatta and Bhanudatta belonged is also not 
known. 


Another royal family named Kamvoja-vamsa is known 
for the first time from two copper plate grants issued by 
Nayapaladeva, discovered from Balasore district.20 These 
charters also reveal that the north-eastern part of Balasore 
and Mayurbhanj districts were included in Dandabhukti 
during 10th-tlitk centuries A, D. Dandabhukti has been 
mentioned as a mandala (province) which was again com- 
prised within Vardhbamanabhukti, the kingdom of Nayapala, 
During this period the area covered by Dandabhukti-mandala 
seems to have been considerably enlarged and some areas on 
the southern bank of the river Suvarparekha also came under 
this unit, ‘Out of the two charters of Nayapaladeva one was 
discovered at Irda and the other was at Kalanda in north 
Balasore. These are single plates and granted by Nayapala- 
deva in his 13th and 14th regnal years and seems to be an 
independent ruler of about the second half of the 10th cen- 
tury A. D. It is significant to note here that the genealogi- 
cal list mentioned in‘these grants is also found in the genea- 
Jogy of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. The royal seal attached 
to these charters shows the Buddhistic symbol of Dharma- 
chakra ~ with two couchant deers on either sides, like those 
on the Pala charters, though ina slightly modified form. 
Nayapala has been mentioned in the ‘records as the younger 
brother of Narayanapala who was a devotee of Vasudeva, 
His father was Rajyapala and mother, Bhagyadevi, Rajya- 
pala has been mentioned as a devout worshipper of the 
Buddha while his son Nayapala was Saivite. It is interesting 
to note that Rajyapala I of the Pala dynasty of Bengal had 
also a queen named Bhagyadevi and this led scholars to 
think that Nayapala and his family belonged to the Pala 
dynasty.21 But his charters clearly indicate that he belonged 
to the Kamvoja family. The reference to this family is 


nowhere to be found, not even in the Pala records of Benga!, 


HH OUDC DO rr 
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no. I, pp. 111-15. 
21, E7/, vol. XXIV, pp. 43. ff. 
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We have not yet come accross any record of Rajyapala, 
father of Nayapala of this family, also no record of his 
successors, only a reference to an unkonwn Kamvoja king is 
found in a stone inscription from Dinajpur in North 
Bengal,2? assigned to about early 11th century A.D. It 
seems this family ruled for a short period when the Palas of 
Bengal and Bihar were facing a period of storm and stress. 
Their enemies the Gurjaras, the Rashtrakutas and the chan- 
dellas invaded them from all sides and their inability to 
resist the progress of the invading powers had the inevitable 
result of reducing the extent of their empire... During this 
period the Kamvojas might have taken the opportunity of 
the weakness of the Palas and occupied a part of their domi- 
nions, They were probably ousted from this area after a 
short period by Mahipala I, son and successor of Vigraha- 
pala 1I who regained the Pala territories in the North and 
East Bengal. Nayapala’s family conld not survive in the 
north Bengal for long as the Pala supremacy brought to end 
to their authority there, Nayapala’s kingdom seems to have 
been confined only to the region of Vardhamanabhutkti, 
Dandabhukti being a part of it. Vardhamanabhukti, which 
included Uttara Radha, during Nayapala’s reign extended 
upto north Balasore. 


Pp Dr hn 


32 TPASB, (1911). p. 619; Gauda Eekhamala, p. 35. 
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Sri Pp. K. Ray, AM, A. Dip-in-Arch, 
Superintendent, State Archaeology, Bhubaneswar. 


Unlike Eastern and Southern Orissa, North Orissa is also 
rich in antiquarian remains of both Pre-historic and 
Proto-historic and Historical period. The stone implements 
discovered from the valleys of Suvarnarekha and _Budha- 
balanga represent the Orissa Culture of remote past. But no 
attempt has yet been made in conducting the exploration, 
survey, excavation and conservation of ancient sites and 
monuments in these areas. However, the exploration and 
survey conducted by the Orissa State Department of 
Archaeology have brought to notice that the temple building 
activities started from 8th century A, D. and ended: with 
the construction of the famous temple of Akhandalamani 
temple at Aredi in the district of Balasore. Most of the 
ancient monuments, Contemporay with the Sun temple 
at Pallia, in this zone have collapsed incourse of centuries 
and the present remnants speak of the glorious past. 
The collapsed Sun temple of Gandibedha near Soro was also 
contemporary with the Sun temple of Pallia, so also was the 
Bhadra-Kali temple at Bhadrak. The Sun temple of 
Pallia bears all characteristics of the ancient monuments 
of C. 7th-8th century A, D. It is a Panchbayatanakshetra 
sorrounded by four temples in four corners and the 
Sun temple in the middle, 

The district of Balasore was also a centre of 
Buddhism as evidant from the remarkable sculptures 
from Ayodhya and from Kaupur, Jainism also flourished 
side by side with the Buddhism, The Jaina sculptures 
of Ayodhya and Nilagiri bear close testimony in this 
respect. 
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After thorough investigations, the sites and monuments 
Such as : valuable sculptures of Kaupur, sculptures of 
Ayodhya, Kumareswar temple at Guama!, Sun temple at 
Pallia, Akhandalamani temple at Aredi, Bhadrakali temple 
Bhadrak and Raibania fort have been declared as State 
Protected as per the Orissa Ancient Monument Preservation 
Act, 1956. Apart from these the Department of State 
Archaeology also proposes to declare Dapanaykani temple 
under Tihidi P. S., sculptures of MNarendrapur under 
Chandbali P. S., Durga Devi temple at Nilgiri, Baladev Jew 
temple at Gud under Soro P.5S., Khirachora Gopinath 
temple at Remuna, Panch Lingeswara temple at Nilegiri, 
Chandaneswara temple at Chandaneswar, Baladev Jew temple 
at Manjuri road, Satabhauni temple at Haripur near 
Bhadrak, sculptures from Charampa and Rameswara 
temple at Rahanadhi under P. S. Bhadrak as State 
Protected Monuments. 


In the field of excavation, trial digging conducted 
in a limited portion on the western side of the Raibenia 
fort near Jayachandi temple by the State Department of 
Archaeology have helped us in dating this fort to 
the Marahatta period. There is also proposal to continue 
the excavation in a phased manner of the Raibania fort, 


In the field of conservation and renovation of 
ancient temples and monuments, the State Department of 
Archaeology have already taken up the conservation of the 
famous Akhandalamani temple at Aredi, as well as 
Kumareswara temple at Guamala ( datable to C. 1?2th- 
century A, D. )} near Bhadrak, The conservation of the 
Bhadrakali temple will also be takenup. Besides, this 
Department proposes to take up the construction of 
sculpture shed ( Rural Museum ) at Kaupur under the 
sub-division of Bhadrak and Ayodhya under the sub-division 
of Nilgiri. Large number of sculptures lying scattered 
inside the village Kaupur can be preserved inside the 
sculpture shed. So also the Buddhist and Jaina antiquities 
of Ayodhya can be exhibited inside the sculpture shed, 
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The trial excavations were conducted in a limited portion 
of the western side of the Raibania fort. In the middle 
of the dilapidated compound wall of the temple a trench 
was taken to excavate a collapsed temple and accordingly 
the Mastaka portion of the temple made of laterite blocks 
was exposed to full view, after digging up to the height of 
1. 50 mts. This Mastaka portion consists of seven layers 
and each layer of stone is 21 cms, 


Inside the dilapidated compound wall the remains of 
four rooms with the average size of 12.30 x 6 mts are exposed 
to full view. The thickness of the walls made of Jaterite 
blocks measures one metre. There are also remnants of 
15 stone pillars indicating the interlinked connection 
during the time of construction of these rooms. 


The existing compound wall consists of nine layers 
in average measures. The average height of the compound 
wall is 2.80 mts, whereas the average size of the stone is 
84x 50 x 30. There are also pillars in North and South 
and 15 pillars in west and eastern side. The gap in between 
pillars measures three metres. 


The antiquities have been recovered from the 
trench A.Q2 at a depth of one metre from the trench 
which has yielded temple structural remains, 

(a) Terracotta head of an elephant... 7 cm x 7cm × 34 cm. 


(b) Terracotta head of a Toy.. 6 cm x Z cm x 2 cm. 
(c) Terracotta head of a Gada design ., 7 cm x 3cm x 3 cm. 
(d) Terracotta head of a Ram 8 cm x4 cm x 4 cm. 
{e) Iron clamp. « 11cm x 5 cm x 2 cm, 


These are the surface finding from the temple site, 


a) A fragmentary stone piece measuring 12cm x 54 x 3$cm 
depicting leaf design ( C, 11th century A, D. ) 


b) A fragmentary stone piece depicting a leaf design ( C, 
11th century A, D. ) 
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The two fragmentary pieces were used in the outer 
tall of the stone temple which might have been buried 
inside the present temple compound, Besides, these give 
an indication that the present ruined temples made of 
laterite blocks were built on the ruins of collapsed 
stone temple, 


Conservation Project 


The conservation and renovation of the following monu- 
ments have been taken up by State Department of Archaeo- 
logy. 


1, Akhandalmani temple, Aredi,— The famous Akhandala- 
mani temple at Aredi, standing on the bank of the 
river Baitarani ( under P. S. Chandabali ) was recons- 
tructed on the ruins of the collapsed temple. Some 
of the sculptures of the collapsed temple have been used 
during the time of reconstruction of the temple. It 
consists of the sanctum, Jagamohana, Natamandira and 
Bhogamandapa. The Garbha-Griha can be dated to C. 
17th century A. D. whereas the remaining components are 
of later addition, The Parswadevatas are in situ. Among 
these mention may be made of Sadbhuja Mahisamardini 
Durga made of chlorite stone, The Gajavirala motifs and 
sother erotic sculptures adorn the main temple. 


The entire temple was covered with thick plaster as a 
protective measure against salty action, After removal of 
these plasters architectural designs were brought to the 
notice. The Gandi and Mastaka portions were affected by 
lightning during the last two years as a result there were 
several vertical cracks in this structure of the sculpture. All 
these were thoroughly grouted and renovation of the dama- 

“ged Pidhas was properly done. As a protective measure 
against thunder and lightning, funds have been placed at 
the disposal of G. E. D. Department for fixation of lightning 
arrester-inside the site. 


The conservation of this temple is in progress. 
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2. Kumareswar temple at Guamala, — Guamala jis 
situated about 16 kms. from Bhadrak town and connected 
with unmetalled road from Dolasahi on the Bhadrak- 
Chandbali road, The Siva temple known as the Kumare- 
swar stands on the bank of an ancient tank, The present 
temple was built on the ruins of an ancient temple as it 
appears from the existing Pabbaga which does not tally with 
upper portion of the present temple, At present the temple 
has no Jagamohana, but demarcated by stone walls all 
round. It appears that the present Jogamohana was also 
rebuilt in a hurried manner as the resetting of the stones was 
not done properly, The stone of the entrance wall contain- 
ing an inscription of two lines has been set in a reverse way. 
The entrance of the main temple neither contains the Naba- 
graha slab nor the Gajalaxmi, but is depicted with the 
dwarapalas. 


The figures of Trivikram Vishnu and Varaha Vishnu are 
placed on the left and right sides of the entrance of the main 
temple. The peculiarity of the temple lies in the fact that it 
faces towards west. The ‘Padukanala’ is to be found on the 
northern side of the temple. An inscription of three lines 
engraved in proto Oriya scripts is to be found on the outer 
southern wall of the compound of the Jazamohana, An 
inscribed block of stone totally in mutilated condition with 
an erotic figure of a horse and woman below is lying outside 
the temple. The placing of Vaishnavite image on the body 
of the Siva temple probably indicate the existence of a 
Vishnu temple in the vicinity of the present Kumareswara 
temple. From the study of the present temple it can ‘be said 
that the temple was built during the Ganga rule jn Orissa, 


The conservation of this temple has recently been taken 
up. Besides, we propose:to construct sculpture shed in the 


following places. 


1. Kaupur:— The ancient site known as Kaupur, stands 
on the eastern bank of Salandi about 15 kms. from Bhadrak 
in the district of Balasore, On the upper terrace of tbe 
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river Salandi over a ruined ancient platform stands a modern 
Siva temple of Pidha design known as the Kadamvesvara 
and a half built brick shed contains the following beautiful 
sculpture— 

a) Three images of Uma-Mahesvara (2/2" x 2/4") 

b) Two images of Surya (3/6” x 2’) 

c) One image of Ganesa (2‘10" x 1°) 

d) The two sided image of Garuda, 

The wings have been represented with horizontal bonds. 
This is a unique and rare image of Garudaso far discovered 
in Orissa. This sort of Garuda in deep meditation can be 
found at Rajasahi Museum in Dacca. 

The half built brick shed containing the above sculptures 
of chlorite stone goes by the name of Viranchi Narayana. 
This shed at present is covered with creepers and plants. 

Besides, the site is notable for the following sculptures 
lying at random inside the village, 


1, A fourhanded standing image having a lion’s face (3'6 x 
1/10") holds a lotus with stem in his upper right hand, 
the lower right hand rests on a standing male person below 
while that of his lower left hand rests on the head of a 
female and the upper left hand is damaged, This image may 
be identified as Nrusingh Vishnu and the blessed Male figure 
may be indentified as Bhakta-Prahallad. This is also a new 
find in the field of iconography. 


2.(a) The image of Parvati—~ (3‘6" x 1/10") The two 
images kept under a tree are locally known as the Gada- 
chandi. 


b) Two standing images of Siva— The upper right hand 
holds Akhamaia, the lower left hand is shown in the yarada 
pose while the upper left hand is counting mala and the 
lower left hand holds an indistinct object. On the left side 
the goddess stands on the crocodile. These two images may 
be identified as Siva in the form of Gangadhara. 


3. An eight handed standing image of a goddess— The 
right hands hold sword, mala, chakra and varada while the. 
left hands are shown with trident, Dhala, Ghanta and Kunta, 
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The lion as well as two attendants are depicted below the 
pedestal, This image may be identified as Durga. 


4. Animage of Narasingh measuring 1’ x 6*— There are 
many Siva Lingas buried under ground and some are 
exposed to the view, The Sivalingas are Vankeswar, Chande- 
svara and Muktesvara, Mention may be made of a Vaishna- 
vite monument of the modern period inside which an image 
of Srikrishna carved in chlorite stone and standing in Tri- 
bhanga pose is worshipped as Gopinatha, 


This historic site of Kaupur was the religious seat of the 
Somavansi dynasty of Orissa. The discovery of large 
number of Sivalingas as well as Siva images bear close testi- 
mony to that effect. 


Ayodhya 

The ancient site at Ayodhya in the district of Balasore 
is surrounded by rivers Gharghara to the east, the 
Sona to the north and the Singhu to the west of it. It repre- 
sents one of the richest sites of Buddhist antiquities in Orissa. 
The site has yielded Jain, Buddhist and Hindu antiquities of 
the past— 


1) Tara, 
ii) Parsvanath 
iii) Female figure, (identified) 
iv) Headless Buddha 
v) Mahavira. 


The presiding deity of the place is the Marichi Thaku- 
rani. The original temple of Marichi was located about half 
a mile west of the place now known as Khandabhadi. This 
beautiful and unique image, a rare specimen of Indian art, 
is now being worshipped inside a modern picha temple at 
the centre of the village. It also contains inscription of the 
Buddhist Dharani. The image of Majustri is to be found on 
the left side of Marichi. On the right side is the beautiful 
image of Tara, Just below the image of Marichi is placed 
a four-armed goddess, three eyed and stands in Alidha pose. 
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She carries Vajrankusa in the right hands and the noose 
and Asoka Branch in the left hands. She may be identified 
as the Buddhist goddess Varttli. 


Very close to the temple of Marichi, is a ruined temple 
which extends upto the bedha portion made of laterite blocks. 
Besides, there is a Siva temple known as the Dakshinevara 
where near the Sivalinga small broken miniature Buddhist 
sculptures are lying. 


Ld 


At the outset of the village on the bank of an ancient 
tank, stands the Siva temple known as the Uttaresvara. 
Some time back an image of Krishna discovered from this 
tank is now found worshipped by a villager. Inside the 
compound of the Ayodhya High School minor loose sculp- 
tures of Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheons are lying. 
Among them the figures of two lions affixed on two amalaka 
sila represent the best specimen of art. The art of the open- 
ing of the mouth of the lions is totally different from that of 
other lions found in different parts of Orissa. 


Thus Ayodhya which has previously yielded large 
number of antiquities of Jain, Buddhist and Brahmanica! 
faiths is still rich in antiquities and trial digging in its 
surroundings may bring to light many antiquarian remains 
of the past, 


Avana 

The ancient site of Avana is located near the sea-shore, 
21 kms. from Bahanaga. It is a site which was the centre of 
religious activities in a chronological order starting from 
Jainism, Buddhism, Saktism and ended in Saivism, 


The present finds from the area as per the list enclosed 
would give a clear picture of the gradual development of 
various religious cults in a competetive spirit. The 
‘Brahmani’ temple on the basis of epigraphical evidences 
engraved on the door frame can be assigned to C. 9th Cen- 
tury A. D. The State Department of Archaeology proposes 
to take up excavation and conservation of this ancient site. 
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List of antiquities from Avana. 


All these loose sculptures were recovered during the 


month of November & December, 1980 from the site near 
‘Brahman?’ temple. 


SI. No. Name of the Image Position & Pose Measurement 


10. 


Avalokiteswar Four handed L, 21" x 11" 
seated in Lalit Asan 

Five Jain figures A half broken panel 7” x 7” 

Ashtabhbuja 14" x 9” 

Mahisha Mardini 

Durga 

Miniature Jain A, V. 9" x 6” 

Tirrthankars (Panel) 

Buddha image Yogasan 13” x 9” 

Buddha image Yogasan 13” x 93" 

Avalokitesvara Two handed, Lalit Asan 143” x 8” 

Bhairava Both the hands 27”xA V, 10” 


were broken 


A fragmeéntry 

pottery (red ware) 

with six figures 

prints on the sur- 

face with two lines 

of inscription (8th 

& 9th C. A, D.) 34" x 44 
Terracotta seal 

with Buddhist 

Dhbarani in the Buddha 

middle seated in padmasan 1¢ Dm. 


Terracotta Lions 
(Two) 7th & 8th 
Century 
Red stone (7th 
Century) 
Terracotta round 
shape seal with four The figure of 
lines of inscription seated Buddha 
An inscribed seal With bell in the middle 
with two lines of 3 nos. 
inscription assigned 
to 8th century A, D. 
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Introductory 


Balasore, a north-eastern district of Orissa, is situated 
between 20°43’ and 21°59’ north latitude and between 86°16’ 
and 87°29’ east longitude, It contains an area of 6394 sq.km. 
(according to the Surveyor General of India) and a popula- 
tion of 2,253,090 persons (provisional figures) as ascertained 
by the Census of 1981, The density of population in 1981 
per square kilometre is 357 persons. The principal town, 
which is also the administrative headquarters of the district, 
is Balasore, situated on the western bank of Budhabalang 
river. 


The district is bounded on the north by the district of 
Midnapur in West Bengal; on the east by the Bay of Bengal; 
on the south by the district of Cuttack, from which it is 
separated by the river Baitarani; and on the west by the dis- 
tricts of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar, It consists of a long 
strip of alluvial land between the bills and the sea, somewhat’ 
like an hour-glass in shape, very narrow in the centre, but 
growing broader towards the north and south. The district 
hemmed in by a surf-beaten coast on one side and a barrier 

-of hills on the other, comprises three belts of country extend- 
ing from north to south in lines roughly parallel to the coast 
and rising slowly as they recede from it, The district is 
intersected by a large number of rivers and streams, the 
important among them being Subarnarekha, Budbabalang, 
Salandi and Baitarani. They drain a large area and bring 
down an enoromous mass of water and vast quantities of silt 
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and enrich the soil, but the silt has, in one way, been fatal 
to the prosperity of the district, as every port established 
since the 17th Century had to be abandoned on account of 

„the silt and sand-bars at the mouths of river, The district 
has a sea-coast line of 136 km. 


Some of the hills contain valuable timber mainly Sal 
and Piasal, and extensive quarries of granite stone. The 
stone makes a beautiful, compact and tough material which 
is at the same time soft and easy .to work for the manufac- 
ture of stone wares and utensils for which the district is 
famous. Forests cover 129495 sq. km, (500 sq. miles) of 
area and are of northern tropical semi-ever green type, 


In April and May the average maximum temperature is 
98°, while the mean temperature falls from 89° in the mon- 
soon season and to 74° in February, The average tempera- 
ture varies from 47° to 94° during the months of December, 
January and February; from 62° to 109° in March to May; 
from 66° to 94° during the rains; and from 56® to 92° in 
October and November. Owing to the dry westerly winds 
which occasionally sweep across the district in the hot season 
and to the well-marked south-west monsoon conditions 
which occur later in the year, humidity undergoes consider- 
able variation, ranging on an average from 79 percent of 
saturation in April and May to 89 percent in August. The 
normal annual rainfall is 60 inches. 


The district is rich in many ways, culturally, politically 
and economically and has many places of interest for the 
visitors. The following is an account of the Places of Interest 
in the district. 


Azadi 


Aradi js situated at 9‘5 km. to the north-west and 2°5 
km. north of the Baitarani in Chandbali Tahsil, It is 77 km. 
by road from Bhadrak and 11 km. from Chandbali, From 
Chandbali one has to cross the distance by boat and launch 
through river Baitarani. 
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There is a temple dedicated to Lord Akhandalamani 
Mahadey, It is believed that people bitten by snakes will 
recover if brought there. On the day of Sivaratri a large 
festival is held here where thousands. of pilgrims congregate 
for worshipping Lord Siva. A big mela is helé here. The 
temple is managed by a Board of Tjustee, 


The village contains a High English School, Ayurvedic 
Dispensary, Post Office, Revenue Rest Shed and Inspection 
Bungalow. A bi-weekly market sits here on every Sunday 
and Thursday, 


Avana 


Avana is a village in Soro police station, Recently the 
village has come to importance for its archaeological remains 
such as, coins, clay seals and sculptures. The remains are 
now preserved in Belabhumi College museum at Avana con- 
sisting of 141 clay seals of different shapes and sizes, 47 
stone images and one silver and one gold coin. The silver 
coin and the gold coin have been handed over to the Archa- 
eology Department, Bhubaneswar, for examination, On one 
of the stone image there is a line of inscription. 


There is a Khakhara temple dedicated to the deity 
Brahmani. But it is a figure of Chamunda of which only 
the neck portion and four hands are visible. The lower 
portion of the figure is buried in the ground. Opn the lintel 
of the doorway there is a line of inscription, In front of the 
main temple there was a rectangular Jagamohan the plinth 
of which is discovered after excavation of the site, 


At Avana there is a College, High English School, Sans- 
krit Tol, Youth Club, Fishery Co-operative Society and Sub- 
Post Office. Population of the place in the census of 1971 
was 1562. - 

Ayodhya 


Ayodhya is situated in Nilgiri sub-division at a distance 
of 10 km. from Nilgiri town. It is practically surrounded 
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by rivers, the Gharghara flowing in the east, the Sona in the 
north and the Sindhu in the west. At Ayodhya there are 
vast ruins of a town where there were a large number of 
Hindu and Buddhist temples. But not a single shrine is 
there with #s former grandeur. From the inscriptions on 
the images, the date of Ayodhya can be assigned to the 10th 
Century A, D., if not earlier. 


The presiding deity of Ayodhya was Marichi, and this 
goddess is worshipped here even today on whose honour & 
festival is held annually during Durga Puja (Dasahara). 
The huge mass of architectural ruins indicate that the origina! 
temple of Marichi was a very large one and that it was 
situated in the centre of not Jess than one hundred shrines 
scattered all round it. Some Buddhist images, such as, 
Manjusri, Lokeshwar and Tara have also been found from 
the debris. The images of Manjusri, Lokeshwar and Marichi 
are great treasures of Buddhist art and these three combi- 
nedly convey the intensity of religious feelings of an age 
when the Tantric culture was in ascendancy. Besides, the 
Tara images of Ayodhya are most remarkable in their size, 
number, variety, artistic beauty and grandeur. The image 
of Vajra Tara inside the modern temple of Uttareswara is 
rarely found and her representation in Ayodhya is specta- 
cularly the most perfect specimen in India, 


There is a High English School, Dispensary and Post 
Office. The bi-weekly market site here on every Wednesday 


and Saturday. 
Population of the village in the Census of 1971 was 


21947 
Balaramgadi 


Balaramgadi is a village in Balasore sub-division, 
situated 145 km, east of Balasore near the mouth of the 
river Budhabalang. The village formerly contained an 
English cloth factory. The village was destroyed by the 
cyclone of 1831 and never since regained its prosperity. 
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Now, it is growing as a major fishing centre for export- 
ing sea fish to Calcutta, Number of power as well as coun- 
try boats are engaged for fishing in the deep sea and tonnes 
of fish are also sent through roadway and railway to different 
places. The Fishery Department of the Government of 
Orissa has established here a jetty, a cold storage and an 
ice-factory. 


A tourist can stay at Chandipur whichis 2 km, away 
from Balaramgadi and leap into the deepsea by a power 
boat which is available on prior reservation, 


Balasore 


Balasore, situated in 21°30’ N and 85°56’ E., on the 
right bank of the Budhabalang river, is the principal town 
and administrative headquarters of the district, Popular 
tradition ascribes the derivation of the name to Mabhadev 
Baneswar, meaning the lord of the forest, whose temple still 
stands in the town. The name Balasore also has been more 
appropriately explained as being a corruption of Baleswar, 
i.e,, the young Lord Krishna. 


Balasore does not come into prominence till after the 
Muslim conquest, when a number of soldiers settled down at 
Kasaba, a suburb of the town. Its rise as a commercial 
town does not date further back than the beginning of the 
17th Century, when the fine muslins and cotton fabrics 
woven by its weavers began to attract attention, It was at 
this time a favorite resort of the Mughal Governor Mir Taqi 
Khan, who built the masonry tank and reservoir and the 
mosque and gardens known as Kadam Rasul. Later it was 
the headquarters of the Maratha officers called Faujdars, and 
various parts of the town have names recalling their resi- 
dence in it, The name of Bhaskarganj was so called after 
the Faujdar Bhaskar Pandit (1760 A. D.); Lala Kishor Rai 
is said to have founded the Lala Bazar near Barabati and to 
have built a Baraduari or twelve doored palace near that 
place; and Motiganj, now the centre of the town and the 
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principal market place, was founded by Motiram (1785-90), 
while the last Maratha Faujdar Mayura Pandit lived on the 
side where the present Jagannath temple stands, The rest of 
the town was covered with jungle and shrubs. The main 
road to Puri, ran through the town past the Gadagadia tank 
to Phulwar Ghat. The town was finally captured by the 
British in 1803 during the Maratha war. The chief historical 
interest of Balasore, however, lies in the fact that it con- 
tained some of the earliest European settlements established 
in Bengal. The first English factory was established by 
Ralph Cartwright in 1633 in response to an invitation from 
Mir Qusim, who is described as being “Governor of a town 
called Ballasorye, a sea-town where shipping was built, “a 
great sea-town’”’, as it is called elsewhere in Bruton’s account, 
“whereto much shipping belonged and many ships and other 
vessels built”, The prosperity of the port began to decline 
when the Gangetic Valley became the centre of British trade, 
and Calcutta grew into the chief entrepot of commerce. 
The silting up of the river, also, aided its downfall; and as 
early as 1708, an English traveller, Captain Hamilton, found 
the river blocked by “a dangerous bar, sufficiently well 
known by the many wrecks and losses made by it”. During 
the next century, the river and the sea threw up several 
kilometres of newland, and the town, which in 1708 was only 
6°5 km. as the crow flies, from the shore, is now ;about 12 
km. The development of False-point and Chandbali and 
the advent of the railway still diminished the importance of 
the port, 


The town is modern and contains buildings of antiqua- 
rian interest. The oldest of the temples are those of Bane- 
swar and Jhadeswar, where a large gathering takes place on 
Sivaratri day in February, The Juma Mosque ig said to have 
been built in the reign of Aurangzeb. A stone bridge known 
as the Maratha bridge on the second mile of the Gopinath 
Mandir road (Remuna), over which pilgrims visiting the 
Mahadev Gadagadeswar temple pass, is believed to have 
been built by the early Hindu rulers of Orissa, There are 
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a few old European cemeteries, The oldest monument is 
one inthe Barabati cemetery erected in 1684. Of a later 
date is the monument erected in 1886 to the memory of Sir 
Henry Rickets, one of the first and ablest Collectors of 
Balasore, with a inscription recording the fact that he served 
twelve years in Orissa and that ‘‘He never forgot Balasore 
nor the Oorreas”. 


The place contains many Government Offices, High 
English Schools, Colleges, Mosques, Churches, Convent 
School Public Reading Rooms, District Headquarters Hospital, 
Cinema houses, Recreation centres, Hotels and Lodging hou- 
ses Circuit House, Inspection Bungalow, Rest Sheds, Post and 
Telegraph Office, Telephone Exchange, Railway Station, 
Banks and many other facilities of a town. The civic affairs 
of the town are managed by a Municipality. 


Population of the place in 1981 is 65,779. 


Baliapal 


Baliapai is a village in the north-east of the distric 
headquarters situated on the Subarnarekha river, It come: 
under Basta Tahsil of Balasore subdivision, It is an importan’ 
centre of trade of betel leaf and jute, 


ft contains a Police Station, Inspection Bungalow, Dis- 
pensary, Community Development Block, Post and Telegraph 
Office, Mosque and High English School. A weekly marke! 
sits here on every Monday. 

Population of the place according to the Census of 1971 
was 1193. 


At Karatsal, 11 km. to the east of Baliapal, there are 
the remnants of an old fortress, now over grown with jungle 
attributed to a chief called Karat, 


Basta 


Basta is a village in Balasore subdivision situated on the 
National Highway No. 5, and 29 km. north of Balasore and 
24 km, west of Baliapal, It is also connected by a railway 
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station on the South Eastern Railway. Near the railway 
station in a part of the village known as Rajnagar or Nagar 
are the remains of a building said to have been the residence 
of a Maratha chief. The village also contains the tomb of 
Shah Hussain Shahid, who fell here during the Muslim Inva- 
sion. There is a temple dedicated to Mahadey Baneswar. 


It contains a police station, Inspection Bungalow, High 
English Schools (one for boys and one for girls), Primary 
Health Centre, C. T. Training School, Post Office, Block 
Development Office and Tahsil Office. 


Population of the place in 1971 was 510, 


1 


/ Bhadrak 


Bhadrak is a town and headquarters of the subdivision 
of the same name, situated in 21°37’ and 86°31’ E., on the 
bank of the river Salandi, The town derives its name from 
the goddess Bhadrakali, whose temple stands near the river. 
It is an important railway station of the district and large- 
scale transactions are carried on here daily. It is also an 
important commercial centre of the district. It is situated 
on the National Highway No. 5. Buses ply regularly from 
here to different places of the district. 


A large gathering takes place at the temple of Kali 
during Kali Puja every year which is observed quite cere- 
moniously. ‘The temple of Sainthia in the adjoining village 
of that name contains a strip of the bedding of Chaitanya, 
who is said to have left ic by the side of the Old Trunk Road 
during his travels in Orissa. lt is regarded as a relic of 
great sanctity by the Vaishnavites. At Paliabindha, 10 km. 
to the east, there is a temple dedicated to Biranchi Narayan. 
It is a temple of Indo-Aryan style with 4 doors, on 4 sides 
The image enshrined has also four faces on four sides. 


The town contains Government Offices, High English 
Schools, Colleges, Police Station, Inspection Bungalow, Rest 
sheds, Hotels and Lodges, Banks, Public Library, Cinema 
house, Hospital, Church, Mosanes, Daily market, Post and 
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Telegraph Office and Telephone Exchange, The civic affairs 
of the town are managed by a Notified Area Council, 


Population of the town in 1981 was 60,600, 
Chandaneswar 


Chandaneswar is situated in Bhograi Police Station of 
Balasore Subdivision. It is 88 km.fiom Balasore by road and 
bus communication is available from Balasore and Jaleswar. 
‘The nearest railhead is Jaleswar. It is also § km. from Digha 
in West Bengal and can be approached by jeep. Situated 
amidst a beautiful natural setting, the virgin beach Chanda- 
neswar is a place of attraction for the visitors. One can 
observe with wonder the glistening glory of the beach at 
sun-rise and sun-set. On the tranquil beach stands the 
shrine of Lord Chbandaneswar. During Nila Parba, a local 
festival, which falls in April, pilgrims from neighbouring 
places visit the shrine and a great mela takes place. 


‘There is a Revenue Rest Shed. 
£Zhandbali 


Chandbali is situated on the left bank of the Baitarani 
tiver, 13 km. west of its confluence with the Brahmani 
nd 32 km, from its mouth, in 20°47’ N. and 86°45’ E. 
I owes its existence to the enterprise of Captain Mc Neill 
who 107 years ago sailed up the Dhamra with T.E. Raven- 
shaw, the Commissioner of Orissa, with the object of 
discovering a suitable site for a port. Chandbali which was 
then a small viliage occupied by a few fishermen’s huts, 
was found to combine the advantages of high position free 
from all risks of inundation and sufficient depth of water 
in immediate proximity to the river bank. Captain Mc Neili 
obtained a ‘lease for a small area of land by arrangement 
with the local zamindar, ard subsequently government, 
recognizing the advantage of the site, acquired an area of 
72. 4389 hectares (179 acres) which formed the Chandbali 
Khas Mahal. The lands leased by Captain Mc Neill even- 
tually passed into the hands of the India General Navigation 
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Company and Messrs Mc Neill & Co., to whom leases were 
granted by Government in 1877. 


Chandbali was the most important port of Orissa, 
though it§ trade diminished since the opening of the 
railway. The exports consisted mainly of rice, and the chief 
imports were cotton twist, piece-goods, kerosene oil, salt and 
gunny bags. The value of the exports in 1905-06 was 
Rs. 33,5 lakhs and of the imports Rs. 28°5 lakhs. The trade in 
commodities was supplemented by a considerable passenger 
traffic and in 1905-06 the steamers of the India General Steam 
Navigation and Railway Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company, brought 41,500 passengers while 
40, 800 passengers left the port, 


With the advent of railway and opening of road commu- 
nication the port lost its importance. Now the major 
portion of the trade is carried on by Bhadrak railway station 
which is situated at a distance of 52 km. Goods are also 
exported and imported by roadways. 


There is a College, High English Schools, Daily Market, 
Dispensary, Block Development Office, Tahsil Office, Inspec- 
tion Bungalow, Post and Telegraph Office, Banks, and a few 
Government Offices, 


Population of the place in 1971 was 6717. 


Chandipur 


Chandipur is a village in Balasore Subdivision, situated 
in 21°27’ N and 87°2’ E,, on the sea-coast about 14°'5 km. 
east of Balasore and 32 km, from the mouth of the Budha- 
balang river, Taxis, tempos and buses ply regularly from 
Balasore to Chandipur, Formerly an isolated’ place con- 
taining only a few huts, it has come into prominence since 
1896, when the Ordance Proof Department opened a sea 
range there. Since the railway has brought Balasore within 

asy reach of Calcutta, there has been an influx of visitors 
who come to enjoy the sea breeze at Chandipur, There ig 
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an excellent road from Balasore to Chandipur. There is a long 
level beach, and sea bathing is possible owing to the absence 
of surf, but is spoilt by the extreme shallowness of the sea 
for a great distance out, This is one of the unique places where 
the sea water recedes to a distance of 7 km. from the sea 
shore due to the shallowness of the sea. The open beach 
without water encourages the tourists to walk into the sea up 
to a distance of 5 km. Surrounded by casuarina trees, 
Chandipur presents an excellent and glamorous view to the 
tourists. The tide comes twice a day and “the tourists can 
play with the waves pleasantly, Chandipur might easily 
develop into a fashionable sea-side resort for week-end 
visitors. Large quantities of excellent fish are caught here, 
which are exported mainly to Calcutta. A weekly twice 
market sits here on every Wednesday and Sunday, 


There is an Inspection Bungalow, Forest Bungalow, Post 
Office, Lodging Houses, Hotels, Police Station, a branch 
office of State Bank of India, and a small market. 


Population of the place in 1971 was 658. 


Dhamnagar 

Dhamnagar is ‘a village in the south of the Bhadrak 
Sub-division, situated 225 km. south-east of Bhadrak. The 
name is probably a corruption of Dharmanagar, a designation 
given to the village because in the time of the independent 
Hindu kings of Orissa it contained a great Hindu monastery, 
presided over by an ascetic who gave alms to pilgrims on the 
road to Jajpur and Puri. The Muslims destroyed the monas- 
tery during their invasion of Orissa and converted-it into a 
Maktab. 

There is a Police Station, Post Office, High English 
School, Dispensary, Tahsil Office, Block Development Office, 
lnspection Bungalow and a market, 

Population of the place in 1971 was 3592, 


Dhamra 
Dhamra is 40 km. from Chandbali on the mouth of the 
river Baitarani and approachable by motor launch, Being 
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There are still the remains of a large fortress, which is 
said to have extended over 20-7192 sq. km. (8 square miles). 
It was divided into two parts joined by a drawbridge, and 
was surrounded by ramparts of earth and stone with 
seven concentric ditches. The latter have been filled 
up and cultivated, ang the earthern ramparts have 
disappeared, but the stone ramparts are still extant. The 
buildings inside are all in a dilapidated condition. The 
village also contains an old mosque. Jaleswar used to be a 
trade centre of some importance and in Hanmilton’s 
Hindustan ( 1822) it is mentioned as one of the three 
principal places in Midnapur. The English at one time had 
a factory there, of which no trace is left. There are temples 
dedicated to Jagannath, Satyanarayan and Goddess Kali. 
Poet Dina Krushna Das lived here about 350 years ago. 


There is a Police Station, Hospital, High Enelish School, 
Post and Telegraph Office, Tahsil Office, Block Development 
Office, Sub-Registrar’s Office, Veterinary Dispensary, Ins- 
pection Bungalow, Bank, Hotels and a Market. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a Notified 
Area Council. 


Population of the place io 1971 was 6711, 


Kanpur 


Kaupur is a village in Bhadrak police station, situated 
13 km. north-west of Bhadrak town. Close to the village in 
the dry sandy bed of the ,Salandi, there is a hot spring called 
Debarkund, which is regarded as sacred, At Daisingh, three 
quarters of a mile to the east, on the Salandi, there is a huge 
arrow-shaped rock called Bhima Kanda, which is believed 
to have been an arrow-head used by the epic hero, Bhima, the 
third Pandava of Mahabharata fame. 


There is a Maternity and Child Welfare Centre, Post 
Office and a weekly market which sits on every Monday. 


Population of the place in 1971 was 1865, 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Kuldiha 


Kuldiba is a famous hunting ground high above the hills 
amidst the Reserved Forest. It is 16 km. from Nilgiri town, 
of which 5 km. is pucca road. The place is cool round the 
year, Harichandangarh at Kuldika contains ruins of an old 
fort. 

There is an Inspection Bungalow of the Forest Depart- 
ment of the Government of Orissa. 


Kupari 

Kupari is a village in Bhadrak sub-division, situated 
67 km, “south-west of Balasore and 29 km, south-west of 
Soro. The place is interesting not only for its singular 
physical appearance, but as the place in northern 
Orissa, where distinct traces of Buddhist relics are still obser- 
vable. It stands in a level plain surrounded on three sides 
by low rocky hills. The ruins stand on the north side of the 
the village, the more important and better preserved portion 
being situated in the very middle of the flat laterite surface, 
but other parts are found in the softer soil among trees. 
These ruins exhibit the traces of an ancient Buddhist temple, 
and Vihara or monastery, with a grove intervening. Going 
westwards over a Space encumbered by half-buried debris, 
we come to the best preserved portion of the remains, a long 
narrow hall with a sort of propylaeum on the eastern side 
surrounded by pillars, To the north of this is a small tank 
leading down to it, The inscription on the back of the 
image of Mayadeyvi would refer the building in which it was 
found to the 10th Century A. D,, unless, as is bighly proba- 
ble, the image was dedicated after the erection of the temple 
and thegeneral rudenees of the architecture afford grounds 
for believing that the date of its construction is much earlier. 


At the foot of the hills close by are the remains of a 
large fort of mud, and high up on the hill side is a cave 
temple called that of Bharua Devi, a name probably corrup- 
ted from Bhairava, as that of an adjoining cave, Basuti, 
which is probably from Basuki. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Nangaleswar 


Nangaleswar is a village in Singla Police Station of 
Balasore Sub-division, situated 29 km. north-west of Bala- 
sore town. It derives its name from Langaleswar, i,e., the 
God of plough, the legend being that Siva cultivated 647°4992 
hectares (1600 acres) of land there, which to the present day 
is called ‘Sivaputha’. It'contains a temple dedicated to 
Haraparvati, the full figures of Siva and his wife, at which a 
large religious gathering takes place on Sivaratri day in 
February. 

Population of the place in 1971 was 1193. 

Nilgiri 

Nilgiri, 21°20’ Lat. and 86°25’ Loneg., is the headquarters 

of a sub-division of the same name, Regular bus communi- 
cation facility is available to this place from Balasore and 
Bhadrak, The nearest railway station is Nilgiri Road situated 
at a distance of 11 km,; but there is no bus service. So, for 
all practical purposes Balasore is the nearest railway station 
(25 km. in distance). There are temples dedicated to Lord 
Jagannath, Radhakishore Jew, Gouranga, Durga Devi and 
Bagala Devi, The car festival of Lord Jagannath is the most 
important festival of the place. Visitors from all over the 
district and Udala Sub-division of Mayurbbanj District come 
to witness the festival, In a big chariot the images of Lord 
Jagannath, Subhadra and Balabhadra are drawn to the 
Gundicha Mandap, 


There is a market which sits here on every Tuesday and 
Saturday. The chief commodities in transaction are rice, 
black stone utensils, tussar, Mahula, cotton, resin, tamarind ° 
and minor forest products. There is a carpentry, a black- 
smithy and a stone co-operative society, 


There is a Post and Telegraph Office, High English 
Schools (one for boys and one for girls), Hospital, Inspec- 
tion Bungalow, Police Station, Block Development Office, 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Population of the place in 1971 was 2103. 
7 
Odangi 


Odangi is situated at a distance of 2 km. from Haladipada 
Railway Station and 7 kmt¢ from Balasore. The National 
Highway No. 5 passes through this place. The place is 
famous for Bagha Jatin, a martyr of freedom struggle who 
was fired by the British soldiers and succumbed to death on 
the 10th September, 1915. Every year the Rakta Tirtha 
Jatris of West Bengal use to come to this place on 10th 
September and observe the death anniversary of Bagha Jatin. 
There is a statue of the martyr in the open air inside the 
campus of Bagha Jatin High English School. 


Population of the place in 1971 was 996. 


i 


Panchalingeswar is a beautiful spot on the top of a hill. 
It is about 10 km. from Nilgiri town and there is a motorable 
road from Nilgiri town to the foot of the hill. One has to 
climb upto a height of 152.4 meters (500 ft.) to reach the 
place amidst dense forest and natural scenery. There is a 
perennial stream which flows on the five Lingas throughout 
the year except for a few days during the summer season. 
Many pilgrims and visitors come to this place throughout 
the year for darshan of the Lords and enjoy the natural 
scenery of the place. It is a beautiful. picnic spot. 


There 1s a Revenue Rest Shed at the place. 


Pipli 


Pipli is a village formerly existing near the mouth of the 
Subarnarekha in the north-east of Balasore sub-division. 
it was once the most important port on the Orissa coast and 
contained settlements of the Portuguese and Dutch. Within 
two decades of Vasco-da-gama’s discovery of the sea-route to 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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India, the Portuguese could establish a flourishing trade mart 
at Pipli. The Portuguese settled there in 1514 A.D. and for 
many years it was centre of their power. Later the Dutch 
(1625 A. D.) took the opportunity to establish’ themselves 
there and in Hamilton’s Hindostam (1820) it is said that they 
shipped 2,000 tons of salt annually from the port. The 
English also appear to have had a settlement at Pipli, though 
it is disputed. 

OF the Purtuguese, Dutch and English settlements every 
vestige and trace have been obliterated, and the remains of 
even a single building cannot be traced. 


Raibania 


Raibania is a village in Balasore sub-division situated 
13 km. north of Jaleswar. It contains the ruins of an old fort, 
of which the remains, moats, ramparts, etc., are still visible. 
According to local tradition, this fort vas held by Birat Raja 
and the heroes of the Maliabharata, Yudhisthira and his 
brothers, took shelter during their exile. While they were in 
the fort, Kichaka, a general under Birat, tried to seduce 
Draupadi, the wife of Panchu-Pandavas and was killed for 
his presumption by Bhima. It seems more probable that the 
fort which stands just opposite the place where the old 
Pathan road ‘crosses the Subarnarekha, war erected by 
Mukunda Deva, the last Hindu King of Orissa, to guard the 
frontier. It was captured in 1568 by the so-called Kala Pahar, 
a General of the Mughal army which overran Orissa. The 
fort formerly contained an idol called Kichakeswari, which 
has been removed to Mayurbhanj. The place is mentioned 
in the famous book Ain-i-Akbari. The Jayachandiban or the 
lovely forest of Jayachandi, the presiding deity of the place 
is now used as a picnic Spot. 


There is a High English School, Police Station, Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare Centre and Post Office. 


Population of the place in 1971 was 3555. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Remuna is a village in Balasore sub-division situated in 
21°33’ N and 86°53‘ E., 8 km. west of Balasore. Remuna is 
an important trade centre,of brass utensils and vegetables. 
Its famous for Khirachora Gopinath and has been a seat of 
Vaishnavite culture for centuries. The original temple was a 
monument of 13th Century A.D., built by Langula Narasimha 
Dev, the builder af the famous Konark temple. Madhabe- 
ndra Puri, the teacher of Shri Chaitanya ard Shri Chaitanya 
himself and his disciple Goswamis visited the place and 
offered their worship to Khirachora Gopinath. Today many 
devotees come here for the sacred Darsan of the Lord. 
Khira is the most delicious and main prasad of the Lord. A 
religious fair is held annually in his honour at the temple in 
February. The fair lasts for 13 days and is attended by a 
very large number of pilgrims. 


On the way to Khirachora temple there is a fine monas- 
tery of Goudiya Mission established in 1942. The images 


of Jagannath, Subhadra and Balabhadra are worshipped 
here 


At about 2 km. west of Remuna town there is a large 
and deep tank called Kuta Pokbari., Nearby in a tinned 
house, there is a statue of Goddess Durga with 18 hands. 
The height of the deity is about 6 feet. 


.~ At Remuna there is a Police Station, Block Development 
Office, High English School, C. T. Training School for girls, 
Post Office, Rest House, Primary Health Centre and a good 
Market. Thereis a bi-weekiy market which sits here on 
every Sunday and Thursday. 


Population of the place in 1971 was 976. 


Sajanagarh 


Sajanagarh is situated in Nilgiri sub-division by the 
side of Nilgiri-Udala road and is famous for Bhudar Chandi 
temple. According to the Settlement Report of Nilgiri 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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ex-State, 1921, the temple was built between 1521 to 
1564 A.D. by the 13th Ruler of the ex-State of Nilgiri, 


There is a Middle English School, Post Office and a 
small market. ” 


Population of the place in 1971 was 1533. 


Solampur 


~ 


Solampur is a village in Bhandaripokhari Police Station 
of Bhadrak sub-division, situated opposite Jaipur (in Cuttack 
district) from which it is separated by the Baitarani river. 
It is 2 km. from Jaipur. It contains the ruins of an old brick 
fort, which, according to local tradition, was built by 
Kapilendra Deva. Inside the fort are a tomb and the ruins 
of a temple destroyed by the Muslims. The village finds 
mention in the Neulpur plate of Subhakardeva 1 (730 A.D.). 
A large number of Mahayanic and Tantric deities are found 
in and around the village. A few of the images fixed in the 
outer wall of the Raghunath Jew temple are in good 
condition to show the artistic excellence of Solampur. The 
most important piece of art among this group is the repre- 
sentation in one slab of stone the eight great events of 
Gautama Budha'’s life. 


About 11 km. to the north of Solampur is situatcd the 
village Khadipada which is famous for Mabhayanic sculptures. 
A few colossal and life-size images of Buddha and Bodhi- 
sttvas have been recovered here and now displayed in the 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. A considerable number 
of sculptures are still lying inside the mounds of debris. 

Population of Solampur in 1971 was 1006. 

"Soro A 

Soro is a village in Balasore sub-division situated 32 km. 
south-west of Balasore. National Highway No. 5 passes 
through the village. The village is said to have derived its 
name from one Sur Sen, a Maratha Chief who had his head- 


quarters there. It also contained an English factory sub- 
ordinate to that at Balasore and was surrounded by a moat 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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which has now been filled up an& under cultivation. Soro 
was once a place of some strategic importance and was the 
first village in the district occupied by the English force in 
1800 after Balasore had been captured. 


There is a Police Sation, Dispensary, nspection Bunga- 
low, Railway Station, Post Office, High English School. 
College, Block Development Offic, Tahsil Office and a 
Market. i 


Tatlasari 


Talasari is a picnic spot situated in 4 km. from Chanda- 
neswar and 92 km. from Balasore. The sandy beach at 
Talasari as pleasantly surrounded by casuarina groves. A 
drive from Talasari to Digha (the sea-beach in West Bengal) 
about 7 km. is worth experiencing. A road from Chandane- 
swar to Talasari is under construction. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


Coin Hoards 


from Balasore District 
Sri R. K. MISHRA, 


Assistant Curator, Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar 


The district of Balasore in the Eastern sea board on 
account of its Geographical location and physical characters, 
acted in the past as the Gateway of Kalingan empire. The 
district witnessed through the ages, the theatre of civilization 
and embraced the cultural waves of the east and the ‘north 
and diffused the Kalingan culture to the outer orbit. The 
successive cultural waves passed into Kalinga through the 
district, left behind indelible marks in the shape of forts, 
palaces, temples, monasteries, loose sculptures and various 
other cultural objects which speak of the cultural significance 
of the district. Of the numerous cultural ‘objects that serve 
as the source material for history and culture the numismatic 
and epigraphic treasures are very significant. The study of 
the archaeological treasures throw a flood of light on the 
cultural significance of the district. Since various other 
aspects with regard to the history aud culture of Balasore 
have been dealt with in this monograph, I concentrate only 
on the numismatic remains that find place in the collection 
of Orissa State Museum. 


The Numismatic finds of the district consists of so-called 
Furi-Kushan coins, copper coin, of Sri Nanda, Ganga 
fanam, Muslim coins and miscellaneous coins. 


Puri-Kushana Coins 


As a source of chronological history we have abundant 
finds of immitation Kushana or so-called Puri-Kushana coins 
from different parts of Balasore district. These coins while 
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serve our purpose of reconstructing the history of Balasore 
in a chronological order reveal the economic activities of the 
district and its adjoining areas in the past. Those coins are 
known to have been imitated from the original copper issues 
of the imperial Kushanas, obviously long after the decline of 
the Kushana rule in north India. 


Jn Balasore district they have so far have been discovered 
in the following places. In 1912 the Collector of Balasore sent 
a hoard of 910 Puri-Kushana coins to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal which are now preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 


Some Puri-Kushana coins were found at Baudpur near 
Bhadrak. One of these coins is inscribed with the word 
‘Tanka’ in character of 4th-5th century A.D Five Puri- 
Kushana coins found somewhere near Bhadrak sub-division 
were collected through the Secretary, Regional Survey Centre, 
Balasore. They are now preserved in the Orissa State 
Meseum. Recently three big earthern pots full of Puri- 
Kushana coins were unearthed and recovered by the Police 
at the village Baintia. Subsequently these coins have been 
brought to the Museum for preservation. The coin hoards 
weighing in gross 78 k. g. appear to have been the biggest 
hoard of coins of a particular period so far discovered in 
India These coins are in the process of examination and 
decipherment. 


The abundant finds of copper coins in Balasore district 
shows the trade activities of the area. Further, the coins if 
huge amount appearing in mint condition suggest the exist- 
ence of minting centres in this district. The huge finds of the 
Puri-Kushana coins in large number indicate that they formed 
the currency of the then Orissa and the aréa particularly the 
coastal} belt was under the Kushana dominion. 


The Gandibedhba Coins of Sri Nanda 


Gandibedha, a village in the district of Balasore situated 
at a distance of about 11 miles to the south-west of Soro Rail- 
way station yielded a hoard of coins. In the year 1953 a hoard 
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of copper coins numbering 147 was discovered from this 
village having different weight and sizes. The detailed descri- 
ption of coins is shown here below. 


Group No. of Total ~ Average Diametre 
coins weight weight of 
each coin 
1 2 3 4 ` 5 
A 4 10 gr. 2.5 gr. 75" 
B 31 61.5 gr. 1.99 gr. 7 —12" 
C 50 81 gr. 1.62 gr. 65"—68” 
D 56 82 gr. 1.46 gr. 67—62° 
E 6 6 1.96 gr. 57 - 55" 


These coins contain the emblem of a lying bull on one 
side and the legend “‘Sri Nandasya”’.. The first letter of the 
legend appears like ‘Su’ which gives no meaning. The last 
letter ‘Bu’ appears like a numerical symbol which stands for 
1000, we may accept this as an era either the ‘Buddha nirvana’ 
year which starts in 544 B. C. or Mahaviranirvana year which 
commenced in or about 527 B. C. The minting time of these 
coins is attributed to either (1000-544)458 A D. or (1000-527) 
473 A. D. 


It is suggested that the legend “‘Sri Nanda” appearing in 
the coins is identical with Nanda Prabhanjana Varman, of 
the Mathara dynasty of Kalinga. But we have no evidence 
from any source regarding the existence of a king named 
‘Nanda’. The name of the hamlet Nandaru, according to the 
dravidian language, means the village Nanda. We have found 
five copper plate grants from Soro area not far from Gandi- 
bedha. These inscriptions belong to Maharaja Sambhuyasa. 
Maharaja Bhanu and Mahasandhivigrahika Somadatta. They 
all belong to the 6th-7th century A. D. From these epigraphi- 
cal records it is quite evident that a group of kings were ruling 
over there who might have issued coins and to whose family 
‘Sri Nanda’ of the Gandibedha coins might have belonged to. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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But the box-head characters used in these coins indicate 
that Sri Nanda belonged to the region. We know that this 
type of letters were used in Kalinga and Dakhina Kosala 
during the 5th/6th century A. D. 


Ganga Fanams 


The Ganga fanams have generally been assumed by the 
numismatists to. the Imperial Ganga rulers of Orissa, on ‘the 
ground that they bear the symbol of a couchant bull which 
was the emblem of that .dynasty in the early phase of their 
rule. The Ganga fanam coins are very thin and small in 
size and light in weight. It is known from the epigraphical 
evidences that the fanams formed the basic unit of South 
Indian coinage and in the coinage system of medieval 
Kalinga. Fanams are the smallest variety of the South Indian 
gold coins weighing generally 5 grains and their usual sizes 
vary from 0.9 ém. to 1.1 cm. in diameter. They are struck 
from the dia and double die-pieces round in shape. The 
symbols on obverse occurring on these so called Ganga fanams 
are invariably, a couchant bull facing right with various 
minute religious symbols in front and above. These religious 
symbols generally consist of a sankha and chakra and two 
horns of the bull. Sometimes a trident or a dagger like minute 
symbol is noticed in front or above the bull. The reverse of 
these coins shows an Oriya ‘Se’ like symbol as identified which 
is placed horizontally and flanked by symbols of an ankusa 
and kuthara on either side. This symbol is a contraction for 
the word samvat denoting the regnal reckoning of the issuer 
of the coin. 

The Ganga fanams of the usual size which are frequently 
found throughout Orissa may be broadly classified into two 
varieties, viz-the coins with the legend Sri Rama and these 
without legend. Both these varieties have the same weight 
standard and are of usual size. 


In 1970 a hoard of 30 Ganga fanams were discovered as 
treasure trove at Khurunta in Balasore district. This hoard 
is now preserved in the Orissa State Museum: 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Muslim Coins 


Following Muslim coins have been collected from 
Balasore district as noted below : 


1 Iilius Saha Alam Badshah -2 Copper coins 

2. Sultan Sayed Bin Baruh Bin Sultan Ha-Fez—2 copper 
coins 

3. Saha Alam 19th year—! Silver coin 

4. Abu Bar with figure of Medina sherif—1 silver coin 


~ 


The above mentioned coins were collected from the 
members of district Regional Survey Committee. 


Besides this, some miscellaneous coins were collected 
from the D. R. S. C., Balasore. 


1. H. H. Nawab of Zabra (1895) — 2 copper coins 
2. East India Company — 4 copper coins 
3. Holkar of Indore — 4 copper coins 
4. Comstantivaple — 1 
5. Gaikwad Samvat (1944) — 1 
6. Raja Sayaji Samvat (1950) — | 


Twenty-six (26) modern coins have been collected in the 
village Nampo in the Balasore district. Ali these coins are 
now preserved in the Orissa State Museum. 


This is a rough sketch of coin hoards that are in the 
collection of Orissa State Museum. Since the district was 
exposed to maritime activities with the South Asian countries 
and to other kingdoms of India all types of coins indegenous 
and foreign must have passed into the region either for the 
purpose of currency or for trade and commerce 


The detailéd archaeological survey and excavations of 
the sites particularly the military strongholds and religious 
sanctuaries will retrieve the numismatic treasures which will 
fill up the existing-hiatus. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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Flames of Hunger —Famine of 1942-43 


Shri Sashikanta Bhanja 


Introduction : 


“There are still green leaves on the trees 
and the women have not taken to prostitution''— 


were the precious words that fell from the lips of the 
then Governor-General of India in 1770 when he visited 
the famine stricken areas of Bengal. 


This was the attitude of our rulers in the early stages 
of foreign rule which lasted till the end of the Raj when 
another great famine spread throughout the length and 
bredth of Bengal in 1943. The Press highlighted 1943 
Bengal Famine which drew the sympathy of other countries 
of the World but very few people know or remember how 
the people of Balasore district especially North Balasore 
suffered from acute distress for want of food and cloth 
during the period beginning from October, 1942 till the 
end of 1944, Hunger, starvation and death reigned 
supreme and the miseries did not move the stone hearted 
British authorities. This is an humble attempt to give a 
picture of the havoc that ruined a large part of this 
district by a person who was intimately involved in 
bringing help and succour to the distressed people in 
those days of gloom. During the Second World War the 
Britishers sustained continued defeats and losses at the 
hands of the Japanese in the Asian theatre of war. 
They were licking their wounds inflicted by Japan. The 
fall of Singapur was the last blow to the so-called defiant. 
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British imperialism which had its impact on the Indian 
Empire. Panic and fear prevailed jn the official Indian 
circle. Grip over administration gradually slackened and 
hoarders, black-marketeers and profiteers appeared on the 
economic scene of the country. All the great and 
prominent national leaders including thousands of Congress 
Workers were put behind the prison bar during the Quit 
India Movement in 1942. There was nobody to raise any 
voice against this deplorable state of affairs. 


In order to provide food to the deficit Province of 
Bengal, policy of free trade was imposed on Orissa and 
all restrictions on movement of rice and paddy from Orissa 
to Bengal were removed. Mr. Ispahani was made the 
sole Purchasing Agent for the Province of Bengal. He had 
his good days and smuggled food grain out of the 
country and made a lot of money. Lord Casey, the then 
Governor of Bengal, minced matters which aggravated the 
situation. There was want of food and famine broke out 
in Bengal in 1943. 


It is a different story in the case of Balasore, Puri 
and Ganjam in Orissa. On 16th October, 1942 there was 
a severe cyclone which hard hit the four police-stations of 
North Balasore, i.e. Bhograi, Jaleswar, Baliapal and Singla. 
In November, 1942 Parikhi and Malud in the District of 
Puri were mauled by another cyclone. This terrific cyclone 
of mid-October, 1942, no doubt, ravaged the district of 
Midnapur and other coastal areas of Bengal. The wind 
in this great cyclone of 1942 blew at a speed between 80 
and 100 miles per hour. No sooner had the devastation 
of cyclone been fully realised the highest flood of the 
Twentieth Century on the river Suvarnarekha came in 
August, 1943. 


Cyclone really did not leave a single tree with any 
leat. The affected areas more particularly the coastal strip 


of Bhograi and Baliapal were rendered almost dead. Flood 
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completed the circle* of destruction. “‘Bhua Bundh” — 
the centuries old protective embankment in Bhograi P. S. 
breached at more than one place while flood. water over- 
topped the same. South Bhograi sufferred tne worst. 
Nature was relentless. Drought followed flood. Death and 
ruin continued unabated. Poor communication with the 
affected areas and still poorer publicity about the extent of 
damage made the situation worse. ˆ 


Extent of damages : 


According to a reliable source nearly 35 thousand 
houses collapsed, 80% of the cattle died, 12 thousand 
tanks became filthy and were contaminated by trees and 
carcasses falling into them, 50 thousand: cocoanut trees 
were up-rooted, all betcl-leaf plantations were ruined, 159 
school buildings of various categories were raized to the 
ground and nearly 80 % of the paddy crop was 
completely destroyed in North Balasore by the cyclone of 
1942. The magnitude of destruction does not fall short of 
any such caused by an earthquake. The devastating flood 
of 1943 caused total failure of paddy crop in this area 
alongwith collapse of several thousand houses rebuilt 
after cyclone. Large tracts of paddy field were covered 
with sand by the strong current of flood. Epidemic had 
its own toll. Death due to starvation which is fashionably 
called mal-nutrition in Governmental language was heavy. 
Hundreds of people who migrated to the distant places 
outside the district did not return. In terms of human 
life there was a total loss of about fifteen thousand people 
in this distressed area. Before cyclone, paddy was selling 
at about rupees two and a half per maund. It began 
with rupees five by December, 1942 and rose to fifty rupees 
by the end of 1944. In January 1943 one piece of country- 
woven napkin cost Re. 1/- and that was considered too 
high a price for the common man. 
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Public attention to the Tragedy : 


For more than a month after the cyclone, the interior 
of the affected area could not be reached by outsiders. 
Jaleswar-Batagram road and Basta-Baliapal road, the only 
lines of communication, were made slushy mud tracks in 
those days. It took about twelve hours to cover the distance 
on a bullock cart. 


The North Balasore Relief Committee of which late 
Iswarlal Vyas, popularly known as Vyasjee was the President, 
went upto Batagram on foot and upto Purighat near 
Rankotha by boat on the river to sell a few hundred maunds 
of paddy at a cheaper rate towards the end of October, 1942. 
Nobody had any knowledge about the conditions of ravage 
in south Bhograi. For the first time a news item dated 
18-12-1942 under the signature of this humble writer and his 
co-workers about the damage in this area was published in 
the daily ‘Samaj’. Sometime later the ‘Samaj’ did its best 
to publicise the horror of destruction and ruin in North 
Balasore. Although there was some form of popular 
Government in Orissa under the Prime Ministership of 
Maharaja of Paralakhimundi it was meant to help the cause 
of war. The beaurocrats in the administration did not relish 
the disturbing news of hunger and shortage of food. Several 
representations were made by this writer to A V. Thakkar, 
popularly known as Thakkar Bapa, who was then the General 
Secrctary of Harijan Sevak Sangha of which late G. D. 
Birla was the President and Mrs. Rameswari Nehru was the 
Vice-President. Also appeals were sent to late Lakhmi 
Narayan Sahoo who was then a prominent member or the 
Servants of India Society of which Hon’ble Pandit 
Hridayanath Kunjru was the President. Gradually these 
efforts proved successful in the shape of substantial non- 
official relief being organised by the Orissa Relief Committee 
of which Thakkar Bapa was the President and Sahuji was 
the Scerotary. On the Sth October, 1943 this writer and his 
co-workers sent a detailed report about the ravages of 
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flood of 1943 and about the death of 35 persons due to 
starvation only in the month of August, 1943 to Thakkar 
Bapa. He forwarded the same to Pandit Kanjru, P. N. 
Sapru, Narayan Mehta, K. C. Niyogi and others with the 
endorsement that the information was from reliable gentle- 
men whom he knew personally. He requested the aforesaid 
great men in public life to utilise the report in the 
speeches in the Central Assembly and Council of State. 


Relief measures : 


Gratuitous relief was first brought to the area bv the 
Swamijees of Bharat Sevashrama Sangha and Ramkrishna 
Mission. This writer took them to the far interior of the 
affected area. However, their efforts only touched the fringe 
of the problem. Distress was so widespread that unless the 
Government came to the picture, it was not possible for 
any other organisation to cope with it. The Orissa Relicf 
Committee replaced the North Balasore Relief Committee. 
Free kitchens, orphanages, and relief to nursing mothers 
besides distribution of paddy, rice and mung on sale were 
the types of relief provided by the non-official agencies 
described above. Spinning centres were opened first at 
Sarbani, the native village of this writer where he gave 
up a separate residential house of his own to accommodate 
the centre for more than a year and subsequently at Dagra, 
Jhad-pimpal, Gochhida and other ° places. Frce kitchens 
were opened at Khuluda, Raibania, Kamarsole and Puruma- 
pani. Orphanages were maintained at Jaleswar, Kamarsole 
and Soro. 


In Bhadrak Sub-division a centre for relief at 
Kumbaria was opened on 24-8-1943 after the floods in 
the Baitarani swept over the Bhandaripokhari P.S. 


Destitutes were given about one-fourth seer of 


Khechuri at 4 P. M. every day per head at Raibania, 
Kamarsole, Purunapani, Kuluda, Mandaruni, Bhograi and 
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Amchua. About 5423 persois were fed every day. Relief 
centres at Jeharpimpal, Lakhmipaina, Amchua, Deula, 
Kakhra and .Purighat supplied paddy and rice at cheaper 
rate on ticket system. Doles were given to one hundred 
and fifty-one families at “the rate of two seers of rice or 
paddy per head per week. Besides this, three grain-golas 
were opened at Jaleswar, Mandaruni and Bhograi to 
supply paddy at theaper rates. 


Being lashed by the growing voice of resentment the 
Government came forward to open dole centres, free 
kitchens and subsidised sale centres. In June, 1943 the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly was summoned to discuss the 
food situation in the Province. This writer approached 
several members of the Assembly with an appeal depicting 
the woeful condition of the people. A kind of grass 
known as ‘Chikina’ was being eaten by hundreds of hungry 
people. With a sample of this grass the writer approached 
Sahujee, Swami Bichitrananda Das, Pandit Lingaraj Mishra, 
Harihar Mohapatra and many other notables of the time. 
This move, no doubt, accelerated the pace of Government 
help being rushed to the area. 


Friend’s Ambulance Unit, London was a philan- 
thropic organisation which had its branch in Calcutta for 
India. Sir Alexandar Horace who was not knighted then 
was its Secretary. He came to Batagram in February, 1943 
to make personal assessment of the distressed conditions 
of the people. This writer hastily gathered scveral hundred 
skeleton mothers with emaciated babies before him. He 
later on sanctioned a good amount for feeding nursing 
mothers through Orissa Relief Committee. Threc Centres 
at Basta, Batagram and Gochhida were opened to help 
such mothers with one seer of rice per day besides milk to 
children. 


Shri Harihar Mohapatra, Advocate who has retired 
as a judge of Patna High Court and date 
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Bhagabati Panigrahi also visited the area followed by a 
political fire-brand like Jate S. S. Batliwala of Bombay. 


‘Food for work’ Programme is not an innovation of 
the post-independence period. Orissa Relief Committee 
under the direct supervision of this writer re-excavated the 
two tanks of Lord Chandaneswar of Hoogly in Bhograi 
P.S. on payment of wages in shape of rice or paddy. In 
contrast Orissa Coast Canal from Bhograi lock-gate to 


Udabali was desilted by the Government through contractors 
on wages paid in cash. 


Inspite of all such measures people perished. Persons 
wandering about became easy victims. Cholera, dysentry, 
dropsy and other discases consequent upon starvation and 
bad food decimated the population. In the vicinity of 
Jaleswar human skeletons were found scattered in numbers 
and dead bodies were found satiating the hunger of dogs, 
jackels and vultures. On one occasion Pandit Kunjru saw 
this pitiable state of human suffering sometime during the 
last quarter of 1943. 


Scarcity of cloth was as acute as food. Orissa Relief 
Committee distributed some cloth donated by M/s Kesoram 
Cotton Mills, Calcutta of the Birla Brothers. Government 
Control shops were opened to sell cheaper varieties of 
Dhoti and Sari to the people. Coixrtrol dealers did not act 
honestly like the men in charge of free kitchens run by the 
Government. 


Enquiries 


Between the rulers and the ruled and between land- 
lords and tenants conflict is eternal. Allegations against 
Government regarding relief measures made to Thakkar Bapa 
by this writer were enquired by Collector, Balasore on 
whose report Rai Bahadur P. C. Das, Revenue Secretary 
replied to him in his letter No. 372-R., dated 24-1-1944 
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with a copy to writer. Government 'deniced that there was 
any starvation death. It was due to various diseases. In 
this conncctiean N. C. Choudhury, S. D. C. went to Kakhada 
for enquiry. He threatened the writer about the conseque- 
nces of reporting such death during war timc when the 
latter seriously challenged the mode of enquiry in presence 
of Union Presidents and Choukidars without moving out to 
the villages and “examining the neighbours and Surviving 
members of the family of the deceased. 


The Roy Mahasaya of Dehurda being dland-lords 
obtained decrees for arrears of rent against about 3000 
persons of the affected area. The writer moved the 
Government for stay of execution of the dccrees against 
defaulting tenants and incurred wrath of the land-lords. 


On 24-7-1943 Thakkar Bapa made an extensive 
tour in the area to see things for himself. The writer was 
in charge of his itinerary. He was a colossus among social 
workers on Gandhian lines in those days. He addressed a big 
rally of famine-striken people at Dehurda. The writer had 
narrated the conduct of the land-lords to Thakkar Bapa 
and he denounced such attitude of the Zamindars at such 
a critical time. Late Upendranath Ray Mohasaya was an 
exception and he condemned his co-sharers. Upendra Babu 
offered a lunch of twenty-two vegetarian courses to Thakkar 
Bapa which he gracefully declined to partake except two 
pieces of bread with a little vegetable. This septuagcnerian 
was taken in a palanquin from place to place as there was 
no other conceivable alternative means of transport in south 
Bhograi in those days. Those who had the opportunity of 
sitting at the feet of such characters were inspired by their 
lofty moral excellence, total dedication to service of 
humanity and robust patriotism. On 28 - 10 - 1943 
Hon’ble Dr. H. N. Kunjru said in a public address at 
Cuttack, “The area of distress in Orissa is smaller than 
that of Bengal but the distress is pretty nearly as acute as 
in Bengal. There is scarcely any difference between the 
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distress prevailing in ‘Bengal and in Orissa.” The area of 
distress which he had in his mind was this cver neglected 
north Balasore and a few other pockets of Orissa. 


Law & Order : ° 


Position of crime did not show any marked change. 
People starved but did not loot away paddy from rich 
peoplc’s granary. There were a few cases of dacoity sibtable 
of which was the one committed in the house of late 
Madhusudan Das of Sankhari. Fortunatcly the gang of 
dacoits was traced, arrested and put on trial. There was 
conviction in this case by the Court. 


A kind of new offence raised its head. A sizable 
‘section of the people living in the border areas resorted to 
smuggling of rice, paddy and control cloth to Bengal. Emplo- 
yees of Government Relief centres were no exception. 


Conclusion : 


In 1945 big bosses of the Indian National Congress 
including Harekrushna Mahatab were rcleased from Ahmed- 
nagar Fort and Gandhiji from Aga Khan palace. Malhatab 
came to Jaleswar and this writer apprised him about the 
sufferings of people during all these years. Gandhijee came to 
Contai on 1-1-1946 and a delegation of about 60 Congress 
workers headed by this writer presented a memorandum to 
the Father of the Nation regarding famine in north Balasore. 
All the papers such as letters, correspondences, reports, charts, 
appeals, representations, memorandum written and made 
during this period by the writer are preserved by him. Any 
scholar utilising these materials may write out a fuller history 
of the famine days of north Balasore. It is worth while to 
mention the names of part-time associates of the writer such 
as late Yagneswar Giri and late Madan Mohan Mohanty of 
Deula, Managobinda Das Adhikary of Nafrai, Dolagobinda 
Pradhan of Naichhanpur and Sudhir Chandra Ghose of 
Kakhra, 
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Kartikeswar Patra, M.A. 
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Balasore port was very famous in India. There were 
seven ports in the district such as Balasore, Pipili, Sartha, 
Chhanua, Chudamani, Laichhanpur, Iram and Dhamara. 
Rice, salt, woven clothes; coloured cotton and tasara clothes 
etc. were being exported from these ports. Salt was the main 
export. The people of Balasore took to manufacture of salt 
as their livelihood like cultivation. Probably one-third of the 
population directly or indirectly were engaged in salt 
production. 


Five hundred floats (Ships) used to come to Balasore 
port. Out of those 300 ships were “‘Balasore” ships and three- 
fourth of them which were coming through seven ports of 


Balasore district were cngaged in salt business. 


About nine lakh maunds of salt were bcing manufac- 
tured in the district. 2One and half lakh maunds were kept 
for internal consumption and the rest seven and half lakhs 
were exported mainly to West Bengal, Salukiagola, which 
was situated in the western bank of the Ganges. Double 
storeyed ship was called ‘Goropa’ and single storeyed ship was 
called ‘Slopa’. Ten to. twelve persons were engaged in big 
ship and 6 to 8 persons in small ship. More than 4,009 people 
were engaged in the shipping activities. 


The ‘Punga’ salt of Balasore was famous for its 
whiteness and lumps. The salt manufacturers were called 
‘Malangis’. ‘They used to take saline earth and produced 
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solution out of it. Those solutions were filtered and boiled 
in furnaces. Somctimes sea water was boiled. After it 
became densed, it was allowed for saturations This was the 
simple process of salt production and gradually developed 
during the regime of ‘Marahattas’. 


Gradually this business caught the covetous cye of 
Britishers. To their calculation taxation eof salt was much 
more than the land revenue. That is why they had decided 
to have monopoly over salt trade. During the period from 
1807 to 1811 A.D. (four years) they had studied the situation 
and made plannings. Since 1814 A.D. they made monopoly 
of the salt trade. In 1864 salt excise duty was levied by the 
Act, VII B.C. As per the statement of late Vyasa Kabi 
Fakir Mohan, the manufacture of salt was stopped: by the 
Government in 1867 in Balasore. 


The Chief service holder of the Government for salt 
areas (Namak Mahal) was named as Salt Agent of Orissa. In 
the place, where salt was manufactured, Government 
servants were named ‘Daroga’, ‘Peskar’, ‘Ziladar’, ‘Chapa- 
rashi’, ‘Chati Paieka’, Choppdar’ and ‘Koyala’ etc. ‘There 
were Government servants named as ‘Daroga’ and ‘Peskar’ 
in the sales centre. There were police servants named as 
‘Zamadar’, ‘Munsi’ and ‘Chaparashi’. 


Everywhere in the month of September, i.c. ‘Ashwina’ 
the Government used to offer ‘Dacna’ (advanced money) 
and the receipients were called ‘Gulia’. ‘ They used to take 
money by giving a written acknowledgement (Kabuliot). 
The period of ‘Dadan’ was a ceremony to the people. 
There ‘were business of lakhs of rupees. The shop keepers 
were getting some profit. The place where the salt was manu- 
factured was called a ‘Chatti’, It was situated near sea 
beach. Fakir Mohan compared the furnace of salt 
manufacturer with the cooking furnace of Lord 
Jagannath. The furnace was designed in a way that the 
Jower circumference was 30‘ to 45‘ and height was 5’ to 6°, 
At a time 200 to 300 pots were placed on the furnace. 
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The pots were bigger in size and désigned as the pots of 
the ‘BHOGIE’ of ‘Sri Jagannath’. At a time in a single 
furnace 20 to.25 maunds of salt were produced. This process 
was repeated 3 to 4 times a day. Eight to sixtecn persons 
were cngaged in preparing salt near the furnace. One kind 
of grass which grow on the sea beach was used as fuel. 
Thousands of oxen were engaged in fetching the grass. 
¢ 


After the production of salt, the ‘Zilladar’ reported to 
the ‘Peskar’. The centre at salt stock was called as ‘Auranga’. 
The ‘Daroga’ at.‘Auranga’ did not work at all, only he used 
to move in ‘Chatis’ and made an enquiry and supervision of 
the furnace. Eight to nine persons were engaged as the 

earers of palanquines of Daroga on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. In time of tour of the ‘Daroga’ a styled umbrella 
called ‘Pattachhatra’ was used. 


As the prodtrction of salt was postponed in 1861, 
some ‘Mahajanas (merchants) of Balasore continued this 
business in a joint stock company business till 1863 with the 
permission from the Government. Due to the adoption of 
severe exploitation policy of tie Government they sustained 
great loss. After imposition of excise duty on salt the then 
Government used to collect 31 paise per maund of salt. Then 
the salt was sold at two rupees per maund with a profit of 
one rupee and 69 paiwe. Out of 9 lakh maunds of salt 
produced, the Government got the profit of 15,292,000 rupees. 
According to the description in the ‘Socio-Economic condi- 
tion of Orissa’ in 1839 the quantity of exported salt to 
Calcutta market was 9,60,000 mavunds as against 
16,88,564 maunc's in 1853 and 1854. 


However, in this process of increase in production 
of salt the amount of profit also increased from 18 lakhs to 
39 lakhs of rupees. In 1804 the Governor-General, 
Mr. Inkavoncil had proclaimed that the salt manufacturing 
business in Orissa was a monopoly of the Government. 
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One salt agen4 was appointed in Northern Division 
for Balasorc only. The British Government had divided the 
Nimak Mahal into three Divisions. From Suvarnarekha to 
Dhamara there were 8 Nimak Mahals under the jurisdiction 
of Northern Division. 2 


The letter dated 27th May, 1829 of H. Ricket, the then 
Collector states that ‘‘a stranger coming dy sea to Balasore 
on seeing our harbour would think, he had arrived at the 
domination of some independent native chief who did not 
know what were the requirements of civilisation in respect 
of portal accommodation. He would extremely find himself 


in territories subject to the greatest maritime power the 
world had ever seen”. 


At that time, a journal entitled ‘Prabodha Chandrika’ 
was published at Cuttack on behalf of the Government. In 
order to encourage the salt trade the then Government 
proclaimed offering of rewards in the journal. Its sample 
sheet is given below. 


‘Prabodha Chandrika’ 22nd October, 1857 issue. “Last 
year the Government awarded Babu Shri Vishnumohan Parhi, 
the Daroga of Odanga dasmalanga, Balasore, the Joda 
prize costing Rs. 200/- being satisfied for his activities and 
sincerity in salt production. This year also the said ‘Daroga’ 1s 
permitted to get the reward of Rs. 500/- for his ability in 
comparison to his capacity of Jast year.” 


Such a broad and widened trade viz. salt trade came 
to a position to be destroyed due to the autocracy of British 
rule. The Economic History of colonialisation, a study of 
British salt policy (by Dr. Sadananda Choudhury), indicates 
that the salt production in Balasore was completely ‘postponed 
on the 28th February, 1863. Out of the purchased salt, the 
Government took 123% as surrufs. In respect of losses the 
producers had to give 123% packets in order to meet loss 
and shortage per hundred packets. Again in the next phase 
the business was controlled by some licence-holder producers. 
This was called excise system. 
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In 1863 a Nirdesh Nama (Dircetives) declared as per 
‘the proposals of Board of Revenue was that the salt trade 
can no more be in the hands of the businessmen. The foreign 
salt came from Livorpool to Calcutia port. That salt was 
sold at the rate of Rs. 5.10 per maund. Moreover, a rate of 
Rs. 4.20 per maund of salt was charged for selling it in other 
places. Gradually people became dishcartned. Thousands 
of pcople engaged, in Nimak Mahal did not get food to cat. 
There was a hue and cry everywhere. Virtually the coastal 
navigation came to an end. 


The salt manufacture became dead. The other sub- 
factories which were in a position of growing up were closed. 
All the ports of Balasore were out of use for the above 
reasons. In the words of late Vyasa Kabi Fakirmohan, the 
seashore of Balasore which since time immemorial was 
crowded with countless people with flourishing business 
unfortunately became a solitude, full of dense forest and 
sign of burial grounds. 


The policy of monopoly and introduction of foreign 
salt by the British Government destroyed salt trade of 
Balasore thus ending it’s most glorious chapter of Economic 
history. 
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Since time immemorial the textile products of Orissa 
were highly prized articles of luxury. As such these fabrics 
constituted an important item of Orissa’s trade. The 
Arthasostre 1 speaks of Kalinga as one of the main centres 
of textile industry. The Manallesa? mentions Kalinga as 
one of the countries where fabrics fit for royal use were 
manufactured. In fact, Ka/inga in ancient times denoted cloth 
in Tamil Janguage. B. C. Majumdar? opines that “The 
Kalingas manufactured fine cloth, which attained a special 
celebrity”. R.L. Mitra? observes that ‘‘in neatness, elegance 
and richness of design and execution, the textile products of 
ancient Orissa was in no way inferior to the finest specimens 
of Benaras looms of the present day’”’. Sculptural represen- 
tations in temples of Orissa depict tiMt fine brocaded fabrics 
were produced in ancient Orissa. 


In medieval period the social mobility of weavers of 
Northern Tosali (of which Balasore formed a part) were 
restricted to a great extent and they were tied to the gift 
villages 5. As a result, they lost their incentive for production 
of excellent items in cloth and met the focal requirements 
through thcir production. In 1790 Leckie® sketched the 
picture of the decline of Orissa’s textile industry. After the 
conquest of Orissa in 1803, the East India Company’s 
Government wanted to increase the volume of revenue 
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receipts and naturally thought of stepping up their investments 
in the textile production in the coastal belt of Balasore and 
Bhadrak’’?. *In 1805 the East India Company clcputed 
Brown, a member of Board of Trade, to find out scopes for 
investments in textile products like Turbans, Terimdems, 
meelmula and other thin muslins meant “for the wear of the 
better sorts of imhabitants of the Province”. On the basis 
of his report the East India Company decided to supply 
cotton threads to weavers and proposed to engage them in 
the Company’s investments on clothes of Finest quality. The 
weavers of Bhadrak and neighbouring villages, who used to 
make very narrow clothes for the “wear of the poor” made 
Sanoes and Baptas in Company’s investments. Besides, the 
East India Company; established some weavers’ villages at 
Balasore so that they could produce Sones and Baptas in 
Company’s investments. 


The target of the investment of East India Company 
of Rs. 50,000/- per year could not be reached consequent 
upon the reluctance on the part of weavers to enter into 
agreement with company with regard to textile investments ® 
since it meant their subjection to the exploitation of the 
Govt. However, the income of East India Company from the 
export of textile products of Orissa increased and during 
1803-1813 the average income derived from the export of 
cotton cloth piece goo@s exceeded Rs. 50,000/-?. Thus there 
took place a steady prosperity of the textile industry in 
Balasore. This prosperity was, however, short lived. Since i820 
there was a general decline in the export of Orissa’s textile 
commodities. In 1825 the Collector of Customs at Balasore 
reported to the Board of Trade that the decline was mainly 
perceptible in the trade of coiton piece goods, which were 
generally sent to Calcutta.'° The quantity manufactured in 
1825 was less than the previous years. The important cause of 
this was the competition of textile products of Orissa with 
their counterparts of Lancashire in the Calcutta market. We 
may state here that Lancashire had achieved great 
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importance as a centr® of textile industry as a result of the 
Industrial Revolution. Anoth r cause of the decline was the 
dispute between the cloth merchants of Orissa and their 
agents at Calcutta. We may mention here that the trade in 
textile products was based on the private trade of some 
traders of Orissa through their agents at Calcutta. The East 
India Company was callous to these two factors. 


The textile goods of Balasore, Bhadrak, Soro, etc. 
which were “once much prized and sought after in Calcutta 
markct’* were henceforth intenced to cater to local require- 
ments as in the medieval age, since their importance as 
exportable commodities declined.1? Much of the textile 
products of the aforesaid places found their way to the tribu- 
tary mahals. In 1827 the Collector of Customs at Balasore 
observed that ‘“‘the textile trade is so triiling that, few if, any 
articles of first quality are brought over here for sale”, 12 
The merchants in textile commodities switched over to more 
profitable iiems like rice and salt, which were produced 
abudantly in Balascre. The silting of the Balasore port 
during the closing years of Ninteenth century drove the last 
nail in the coffin of textile trade of Balasore. 3 


The remark of Bernior that “Indian weavers go naked 
to clothe others and to increase the wealth of merchants is 
quite true in case of Orissa weavers in general and Balasore 
weavers during the rule of East IndiaCompany! jn particular. 
In fact, we notice clear evidence of dependence of weavers 
on the Government and the merchants, which tended to 
create an exploitive social relationship between them in this 
period. 
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Orista has a long maritime history and tradition 
which had developed owing to its close association with the 
sea, stretching to a vast length on its eastern front. 
Obviously it had begun its maritime activities from a very 
carly period of history. By the dawn of historical age 
maritime portions of Orissa formed the northern part of 
‘DAKHANS’ .3 The Jain and Buddhist texts, especially 
Uttaradhyayana Sutta, Lalita-vistars, Dathedhatuvamsa, 
Siyuk? and many Jatakas record the existence of important 
ports like Tamralipti, Dantapura,e, Chelitalo (Charitram), 
Palura and Pithunda on the, coast of ancient Orissa. 
Burmese Jegends speak of a port, Adzeitta or Eodzeitha 
in northern Orissa as a terminus of the sca-routes across 
the Bay of Bengal. 2 Vijayan tradition: underline the 
coasting routes alongwith thc eastern coast from the mouth 
of the Ganges to Ceylon, having intermediate points of 
cemmunication in the Kalinga country. 8 Ptolemy's 
geography in the Ist century A. D. mentions many cities, 
ports, rivers of the Bay of Bengal Among them Dantapura, 
the capital of Kalinga which he places to the north of the 
.aphotorium (samudra-prasthana-pattanam) was important 
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and from there ships Jcaving the codst sailed to the deep 
sea. Ptolemy does importance of river Adamas (Suvarna- 
rekha) and its diamond producing capacity. ® In this 
region his map shows the mouth of Kambyson river 5 (so 
far has not been identificd) which must have possessed some 
important ports. The Burmese legends spcak of a port, 
Adzceitta or Eodzeitha in northern Orissa as a terminus 
of the sca-route Across the Bay of Bengal. ¢ This famous 
port might have been situated either on the cstuary of 
present Suvarnarekha or Burabalanga. But as the evidences 
arc inconclusive, we cannot draw any conclusion. 


Reconstruction of maritime history of Orissa in 
general and the Balasore region in particular during the 
Muslim period becomes easier and systematic due to availa- 
bility of adequate information. The European travel 
‘accounts and factory records as well as the Muslim 
chronicles and local sources form the main basis of evidence 
for the purpose. Two other characteristics of this period 
are also noteworthy. With the decline of Gajapati rule 
and the Muslim conquest of Orissa, the centre of gravity 
was changed. The southern ports of Orissa lost their 
existence and the northern ports, namely Harishpur, 
Balasore and Pipli came to be more promincnt than before. 
Dr. B.C. Ray aptly says : “The reason for such change lies in 
the change in the politieiGl situation. Orissa being included in 
the province of Bengal for the administrative purpose in the 
early part of the Muslim rule, the Muslim Governor with 
his headquarters in Bengal was naturally more interested in 
the northern ports than in the southern ones, which were due 
to their distance or due to their not being completely 
subdued for certain time.” 7 Secondly, the continuous 
struggle between the Mughals.and the Afghans during the 
16th century over Orissa which was onc of the provinces 
conquered very late by the Muslims complctely shattered the 
concept of Orissa as a compact, well-dcfiicd and extensive 
political entity. The Mughals considered Jaleswar where 
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they stationed thcir° garrison as their frontier and the 
Afghans effectively controlled Orissa northward upto 
Bhadrak. Obviously the region from Subwrnarekha to 
Bhadrak was often the battle field between the rulers of 
two provinces. During this period thc territory now 
comprised in the Balasore district was annexed to the 
Bengal Subah by the Mughals. 8 Balasore region during 
these anarchical days of the second half of the 16th 
century lost all the ports, north of Suvarnarekha as Orissa 
was reduced into a pitiable province extending between 
Chilika and the Suvarnarekha. Under this unhealthy 
atmosphere Pipli struggled to prosper “as a port and 
trading centre” due to mostly Portuguese contributions. 
Situated some 12 miles from the sea on the bank of 
Suvarnarekha near Baliapal it owed its rise chiefly to 
maritime trade from the sea, though its position on the 
Suvarmarekha enabled it {to tap freely the resources of a 
large inland area. ? [It is shown as Papolai in Gastaldi’s 
map (1561 A. D.) and as Piplipatam in De Barre’s map 
(Circa 1570 A.D.) and it appears to have been an important 
settlement of the Portuguese who founded “a fugitive 
colony at ihe town of Pipli’’ in 1514 A.D. It became their 
most important settlement on the Orissa coast and continued 
to thrive until the British dislcdged them by the end of the 
17th century and the Port of Balasore emerged as the most 
important port in Orissa. By this time Tamluk had not been 
altogether abandoned. It still contained as a small settlement 
of the Portuguese. Valentine mentioned in 1724. 
“Tamboli and Banzia are two villages where the Portuguese 
have their church and their southern trade. There is much 
dealing in wax here”. It also appears from the descriptions 
of Shihab-ud-din Talish ( Circ: 1665) that Tamluk was 
then a slave market 2° 


Mughal occupation of Orissa by the end of the 16th 
century virtually ended the political instability and inaugura- 
ted an era of peace and prosperity. The 17th century has 
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righily been described by Stirling as the most important per- 
iod in the annals of Orissa. Externally it was a period of 
momentous changes in her relations with the European mer- 
cantile nations, marked by the gradual decline of the Portu- 
guese and the increasing “Commercial penetration by many 
other Europeans. Internally it experienced the regular admin- 
stration and economic prosperity. 1 uring a period of 68 ye- 
ars (1639-1707) there were three long viceroyalties in Bengal 
Subah. Prince Md. Shuja ruled for 21 years (1639-1659,, 
Shaista Khan governed for 23 years (1654-1688) and Prince 
Azim for 10 years (1698-1707). Becausc they were near kins- 
men of the Emperor, their position was stronger than that 
of the ordinary servants of the Crown. Hence they could 
enforce obedience in full confidence of being backed by the 
Sovereign. Local opposition found itself powerless against 
them. 33 This greatly helped in cstablishing political stabili- 
ty. Under these favourable circumstances, a new chapter 
began in the maritime history of Balasorc. 


Pipli port continued to thrive throughout the century. 
Contemporary opinions, “being in the possession of the Por- 
iugucse”’,3? ”an important Portuguese settlement on the 
eastern coast of India”, 13 a port-town of the Portuguese 
where the Portugals arc residents.” 34 It is a fact that 
Pipli was the most important Portuguese sceitlement in 
Orissa. Fancis Barbic? in his description of the Episcopal 
visitation of Bishop Laines in 1666 refers Piplias a large 
Portuguese or ” Topaz” congregation. 35 Pipli continued to 
be a great centre of Portugucse trade under the protection of 
ihe Portuguese flects which comma-ded the whole sea-board 
trom Chittagang to Orissa. 26 


Although reliable and adequate records on the Pipli 
harbour and its activities have not come to our notice so far, 
a description about Pipli town is available from the account of 
Manrique, who visited the place in 1636. He describes, 
”’The town of Pipli lies4/5 leagues beyond the river mouth. 
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It is of medium se and fairly populatcd ,but it 
is nol walled. The chicf houses, pagodas and other 
Jai ge buildings arc surrounded by open Spaces, 
galleries, gardens, squares ofturf He also gives 
detailed accounts of ’carmossor#s’” at Pipli orchards” 17 
and Jaleswar which were used as rest houses for the natives 
as well as foreigners. Early in the 17th century the Augustin- 
ians built a church and a residence at Pipi, and dedicated 
the former to "Our Lady of Rosary. 18 Although Portugucse 
were on firm footing at Pipli, almost all other Enropean 
trading companies started settling here. Two years after the 
establishment of the English factory the Dutch, having failed 
in their endeavour to trade with Huguli, decided in 1636 to 
move down to Pipli. The Dutch company procured large qua- 
ntities of saltpetre from Patna and shipped it direct to Bata- 
via after refining it at Huguli or Pipli. As early as 1640-41, 
the Dutch set up a refinery at Pipli with copper kettles impo- 
rted from Holland. 3% 


The eventful year of 1634 was a turning point in the 
history of Pipli. The new Emperor Shah Jahan who hadalrea- 
dy sacked the Portuguese from Huguli now cancelled their 
trade privileges at Pipli and established the British on the old 
Portuguese scttlemegts therc. 2° The immediate effect was 
the fierce competition and bitter hostility between the British 
and the Portuguese at Pipli,, Bruton and Hunter give graphic 
desriptions of the naval fights between these two rival Euro- 
pean Companics at Pipli and Balasore. 2 In July 1635 
Thoms Colley at Hariharpur expressed his apprehension that 
the English had no chance of esiablishing themselves at Pipli 
which was an ancicnt rendezvous of the Portuguese,’”” Some Po 
rtugucse from Pipli complained before the Governor of Orissa 
that the English wanted to drive them out of Pipli and the 
English had to defend themselvea by obscrving that what they 
really wanted was not Pipii but Balasore and Harishpur. 
When the Arukanese seized the famous English 
ship ”Swan,” the Portuguese redeemed it at 


2 


Pippli. 22 Almost throughout 17th the century 
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Pipli witnessed the Anglo-Portuguese rivalry which termi- 
nated only when the Portuguese ceased to be a power. Fall of 
Portuguese from Pipli closed the boastful period of this port 
and paved subsequently the, way for its decline because the 
British were more interested for Balasore Port. Pipli gradually 
developed itself as a slave market where the Arakanese 
and the Portuguese pirates sold their prisoners. 23 
Seventcenth century was a golden period for Balasore which 
became not only a big and reputed port with large scale 
export and import in the eastern coast before the rise of 
Huguli but also an excellant ship-building port with fine 
dockyards. By the seventies Balasore constituted “one of 
the three most important English settlements in the Bay”’— 
“Huguli and Cassimbazar for making sales and investment, 
and Balasore for loading and unloading the European ships 
for Bengal and Orissa. 2 4+ 


This Port-town is situated in 21 30‘ N and 85 56' 
E on the western bank of river Burabalang which means 
literally the ‘Old Twister’. 25 It is now 18 miles away 
from the mouth of the river, though only 7 miles in a direct 
line from the sea. It was only 4 miles in a direct line in 
1788. 26 The Burabalang is tidal and navigable ordinarily 
upto the town and little further during the rain. The old 
town stretched along the bank of the river upto a promon- 
tory known as the ‘Point of Sand’ on which the Mughals 
had erected a fort and batteries to possess command over 
the river for miles and protect the shipping in the dry 
docks made of mud on the southern bank of the river. It 
was this fort which was stormed by the English sailers 
under Charnonk in 1687 when the whole town was sacked 
and plundered, the Governor’s palace and the Royal Custom- 
house destroyed and the shipping burnt in the dock. 27 


Five European settlements and factories grew up at 
Balasore during the 17the century. 28 The Portuguese, the 
oldest among the European traders, established their settle- 
ment at Balasore in 1625. 2? But they did not pay much 


a 
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attention to this place as they were more interested for their 
prosperous settlements of Pipli and Huguli The English 
got freedom of trade in May, 1633 from Agha Md. Zaman 
of Tehran, the Mughal Govern & of Orissa. Ralph Cart- 
wright cstablished the first English factory at Balasorc in 
June 1633 in response to an invitation from Mir Qasim, the 
Officer-in-charge of Balasore who granted l2 batis of land 
in present Barabati area which was then rising into impor- 
tance as ‘a port. 30 Subsequently the British built their 
principal factory in Barabati area and threc subordinate 
factories at Bhadrak, Soro and Balaramgarhi.33 The Dutch, 
after abandoning Pipli, built thcir factory in Hollandals 
Sahi which became one of their six factories in Bengal. 
They were followed by the Danes who possessed a fortified 
factory over seven acres of land in Dinamardinga. The 
French came here after 1667 and established their settlement 
in the outskirts of the town, known as Farsadanga. The 
trade activities of the Balasore port was intensified as a 
result of the growth of those European settlements and 
factories, expulsion of the Portuguese, the conzequent decay 
of trade at Pipli and other neighbouring places, and the 
loss of the advantages of Harishpur harbour owing to the 
silting up of the river Alaka and the Patua. 3® The 
English emerged as the principal traders of Balasore when 
the Portuguese Jost their century old command over the 
whole sea-board from Chittagang i® Orissa duc to their 
expulsion from the Bengal Subah, and the Dutch wasted 
their energy to defeat the Portuguese and effect their 
entrance to Bengal. 


Of course, for certain adverse force, viz., the bad 
climate, the ravages of the Portuguese and Arrakanese 
pirates, “‘Pernicious competitive tendency” among the 
European merchants, sinister attitude of the rulers of the 
Bengal Subah, the Dutch lost interest in Balasore and the 
English even thought of giving it up. But Francis Bay was 
convinced that it should “never be given up for the country 
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had immense possibilities’? and “jt was no such despisable 
place as is noted, it being an opulent kingdom.®% $*"They madc 
Balasore ihe headquarters of the Briiish E. I. Company's 
Bengal factories 34 and invested heavy finance on the 
“overwhelming consideration for controliing a vast hinter- 
land producing commodities like textiles, rice and 
opium.” $8 During this period Balasore enjoyed predomi- 
nénce among the English factories on the Bay of Bengal, 
being the seat ‘of the Chief and his Council. Even though 
Huguli was a “more convenient trade centre than Balasore”, 
owing to dangers of navigation in the estuary of ihe 
Ganges, direct shipping to Huguli was not considered 
feasible by the British and hence the Bay Council divided its 
time between Balasore and Huguli. The experiment of 
shifting the seat of the Bay Council to Huguli in February, 
1670 proved a failure. $ 6 


As regards the exports and imports from the ports 
of Balasore during the 17th century detail as well as reliable 
records are available. Main commodities imported into 
Orissa, Bengal and Bihar through Balasore and Pipli were 
scarlet rials of eight (Spanish dollar), copper, cjuick silver, 
lead, vermillion, alum, coral, kauri, coir, brimstone and 
knife which were in great demand. Export articles were 
textile goods, salt, rice, salt-petre and the hilly products of 
the neighbouring territories. 1t is also said that best quality 
of timber for shipping industry was supplied from 
Balasorc.$7 Large cxporis from Pipli and Balasorc to Pegu, 
Tenasserim, Malacca and Achin were provisions {ricc) and 
Muslin. 38 Balasore was considered to be an emporium 
of cotton yarn. A large number of weavers who scttled at 
Balasore and various centres of the region were engaged in 
the production of different kinds of textile goods. The port 
of Balasore were famous for their huge exports of cotton 
goods and harba products (tusser goods). Sanne, Cassa, 
Gurrah, Nillas, Mulkul, Dimity, Hammam, Calice, Betille, 
Tschen, Charconna, Ambari, Secrband, Lungi and Romal 
eic., were the cotton goods for export. Among the herba 
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° 
goods, important were Taffeta, Lungi, Peniascocs, Gingham. 


As Luiller described, Balasore was “a place celebrated for 
trade in fine white calicoes called Sanas ( Sanne ).?? 29 
Abundent foreign references#° off the textile goods exported 
from Balasore indicate that textile products formed the 
major item of Balasore’s maritime transactions. It is also 
evident that certain varieties of these prodsicts, i.e. Gingham 
were considered superior to the Bengal varicties available at 


Huguli.¢ 1 


The centres of production of these cotton goods were 


diffused throughout the hinterlands of the ports of Balasore. 
Of varicties of cotton and silk cloths produced at Balasore 
sunnoes, dimitics, mulmuls, millaes of different kinds, rumals 
of silk as well as silk and cotton mixed were noteworthy, 
Mhunpore (Mohanpur) was a centre of sunnoes. Cashary 
(Kasiary) was a place for “the most lasting dye’, Rhadnagar 
( Radhanagar ) was famous for oramnalls or rumals. 4? 
Sohro (Soro) was a place for production of sunnoes, #3 
places between Bhadrak and Cuttack werc cloth producing 
centres. For exporting from the ports of Balasore, cloth of 
all sorts wcre being brought by land routes from Balikuda, 
Hariharpur, Harishpur and Pipli (Puri).*# From the account 
of trade given by Wilter Clavell, the English factor at 
Balasore in 1676 it is evident that Mayurbhanj was supplying 
plenty of herba (tusser) to Balasore. © 


As regards the quality of textile goods there were both 
fine and coarse cloths. Bleaching and‘ dyeing of fabrics were 
undertaken at Balasore. The waters of Casharry (Kasiary) 
“which was only two days journey from Balasore was used 
to give the most lasting dye.” ¢ The British at Fort 
William decided in 1747-48 that the 20 bales of brown 
sunnocs purchased from Madras «would be returned to 
Balasore for the purpose of whitcning those goods there.#7 
In the same year 27 bales of brown cloth was sent to 
Balasore for whitening and dressing. The Fort William letter 
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mentions about the dressing of 22 "bales of brown cloth 
and the whitening as well as curing of 10,090 pieces of 
sunnoes here in 1679. #8 In 1676 Balasore merchants 
supplied 40) corge of Nila at Rs. 36,000/-. +? In 1675 
there was an order for 8,C¢00 Nillacs, ‘‘all the best sorts, 
loveliest and pleasantest coullers are most desirable with 
us, the courser sorts not in request ?’ In 1677, 10,090 Nillaes 
were ordered, and in 1679, the English investment included 
10,090 picces Nillaes, 20 coveds long and 2 coveds broad.? ° 
European factory records inform us the huge annual 
purchase of textile goods and cotton yarn at Balasore, Mohan- 
pur, Hariharpur for the purpose of exports trom the ports of 
Balasore. We can form some ideas regarding the price of 
these goods purchased for the British E. I. Company. In 
1659, cotton yarn could be purchased at Rs. 14.00/- for a 
maund of 75 Ibs. at Balasore. 63 For a comparative 
analysis, if the prices of two years, 1676 and 1679, are 
taken, it becomes evident that the price in 1679 was cheaper 
than that of 1676. In 1679 the English purchased sunnoes 
at 20 per cent, ginghams 13 per cent and Nillaes 16 per cent 
cheaper than the price offered in 1676. 5S. Master’s calcula- 
tion that sunnoes, ginghams and nillaes procured in 1679 
were 20, 12 and 16 per cent cheaper, respectively, than the 
price paid for the same goods in 1676 is not corrcet. No 
reference, however, to the cause of such fall in the price of 
textile goods has been given by Streynsham Master. 
As much textile goods” were purchased for Europe-bound 
ships, quite naturally the prices of these goods rose during 
the shipping season. Bridgman, the English factor in his 
Ictter to the Company (15ih December, 1650) observed that 
raw silk became “very scarce and deai’”’ during the months 
of February and March and varied between rupees 80 and 
90 per maund. 52? The Hooghly letter of 15th December, 
1671 written to Richard Elwards at Balasore mentioned 
about the possibility of obtaining goods at less price during 
the spring at Balasore. 5S The price of textile goods 
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varied from place to°place. Alexander Hamilton saw “very 
cheap” cloths at Cuttack and the price of cotton goods 
like sunnoes and scerbands were sixty per cente cheaper there 
than Balasore, 54 This variation in price may be due to the 
fact that Balasore was the commercial centre where European 
companies made huge purchases of these goods and so the 
price was higher than other places. 


o 

As regards Balasore’s and Pipli’s relation with other 
Indian ports on the eastern and western coast many interesting 
details are available. There was regular supply of Orissan 
textiles, especially sohan and hamman from the ports of 
Balasore to Patni via Huguli. 55 In the thirties of the 
17th century Peter Mundy noted that Balasore exported 
varieties of e.g., “Chassoes’”’ (Khassa), fine and thin cloth, 
thicker than the Sonargaon variety of size 16, 17, 18 coveds 
long and 1 coved broad, “‘Ambarees’”’ charoconnaes, line 
striped with white silk; 16 coveds long and 1 broad; linen, 
11 coveds long, 1.25 broad to Patna. 56° Articles, imported 
by the English, like broad cloth and Jead which could not 
be disposed of here were sent to Patna. The account of 
Thomas Bowrey testifies that various textiles from Balasore 
like Sanas, Ginghara, orammals and cotton yarn and other 
goods were also sent to Patna. 5 7 


The ports of Balasore maintained constant coastal 
trade with Huguli. Owing to difficulties of navigation on 
the Huguli, goods were usually brought down from Bengal 
in small ships and transhipped at Pipli and Balasore. 
The English in order to carry goods to Huguli employed 
many sloops at Balasore 58 From the evidence of 
Janes Bridgnan we also know that Balasore imported 
raw silk, salpetre, sugar, dry ginger, bees-wax, long 
pepper, civet, rice, butter, oil and wheat via Huguli. 59 


Balasore had trade relations with Dacca, Surat, 
Madras, Nigapatam, Pulicut and Masulipatan. After the 
defeat of Murshid Quli Klan, he fied away from the port 
of Balasore in his friend’s-ship loaded with goods and grains 
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which he brought there for the purpose of trade. Ships 
like “Thomas’ used to sail towards Masulipatan loaded with 
sugar, rice and other provisions. In March 1836 the 
Masulipatan factors Thomas Clark and Richard Hudson 
advised John Yard of Balasore to send the freight goods 
belonging to Mirza Taqi. Every year ships, loaded with 
rice, butter etc. wisited Pulicut and returned with salt and 
spices. 


Balasore also traded with Europe and Persia. Judged 
by the records of the European factors, and the available 
figures of sums used in their investments, the foreign trade 
through Balasore was not insignificant. Shri J. N. Sarkar’s 
opinion about the export of coarse white cloths from Orissa 
to many countries of South Asia, and in small quantities to 
Japan and Europe implies that Balasore. the only significant 
Orissan port then was having trade relationship with those 
countries. For loading and unloading of the ships plying from 
Europe, Balasore proved to be an alluring station. Ships from 
Balasore sailed for Malacca and Batavia. Bernier testifies 
that Balasore port was frequented by ships from Ceylon. 
Ships from Pipli and Balasore sailed to Ceylon and 
Tennassurim to fetch elephants, and to the Twelve Thousand 
Islands (Maldives) to fetch Kauris and cryro (coir). The 
general practice of shipment to England was that the 
European ships used tg come yearly and anchor at Balasore, 
From there they sailed in November or Decembzir for 
Masulipatan and Fort St. George, and after being finally 
loaded and prepared there, set out on the voyage to England 
about the end of January. There were also passenger ships 
plying between England and Balasorc. Stroynsham Mastcr, 
the special commissioner, rcached Balasore in 1676 after 
all the way round the Cape from England. The accounts 
of active trade of Orissa and Bengal throvgh Balasore with 
Persia are quite interesting. As Indian textiles were in 
great demand in Persia, Turkey, Arabia and Africa, the 
merchants of Persia and Armenia invested large amount in 
Indian cloth-producing centres on calico lawns or sashos, 
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namely, guldars, sursullas, salus and Kilashasis. Persian 
merchants brought clandestinely a number of articles inclu- 
ding milk and dried fruits and, in return took white cotton 
goods, yarn and cloth of different sorts. The English at 
Balasore sold or bartered their glasses, knives, lead, broad 
cloth for sugar, gurrah, sannoos. cassaes, iron. From Fac- 
tory records itis found that the Balasore factors received 
from Surat one chest of rials with orders to provide for 
Persia 150 bales of sugar, 10 bales of gurra, and the same 
quantity of coarse Sannas in i644 and two Dutch ships 
from Balasore left Surat for Basra and Combroon in 
1655. Trade relation with Siam is evident as the king of Siam 
had his factors at Balasore for the purpose of Commerce. 
The Siamese factor used to have large stock of unsold lead. 


The economic importance of Balasore port in the 17th 
century was “‘due not only to its being a source of supply of 
cotton manufacturers which could be exported abroad, 
especially to Europe and Persia, a market for sale of 
goods imported from Europe, but also to its being 
invaluable as a sea-port. A Dutch writer praised it in 
the following lines “Ballesoor (Balasore) is 5 leagues to 
ihe west of the river of Piplev (Subarnarekha). Most of 
ithe English ships came to anchor here where there is a fine 
factorygs The harbour is an admirable once the Cape of Palmiris 
protecting it from the boisterous squthern winds and conse- 
quent teimpests. °° Balasore, was also a sea-town where 
shipping was Duilt.” © Its ship-building and repairing 
centre with suitable dockyards had developed further after 
the advent of the English. Available records mention that 
the Governor of Balasore sold a small unfinished ship about 
100 tons in 1634 to the servants of the British East India 
Company. This ship’s construction was completed and 
christened the “Thoms.” ¢2 Tn 1650-51 Capt. Durson built 
here a ship of 200 tons in partnership with a “Moor of 
Balasore” for trading from port to port, ¢$ In 1699-1700 a 
buoyer ( a kind of vessel) was built here. 64 As regards 
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repairing of ships here some information are available. 
In 1638 Muslipatan factors instructed Thomas Godfrey, 
Master of the-‘Coaster’ to proceed to Balasore for re-fitting 
the ship, and advised John Yard, the Balasore factor, to 
bring her over to the bar of Balasore and place her in a 
‘convenient dock for trimming.” ¢* Robert Seaton, in charge 
of the accompanying ship, the ‘Unity’ which was manned 
by 15 ‘blacks,’ Was employed in providing timber with 
instructions to send a large mast to Muslipatan with the 
Coaster, and build a ¢cck on the Unity after the completion 
of its repair. 66 In 1644 ihe ‘Endeavour’, coming from Fort 
St. George, “lost an anchor, beat off her rudder, and some 
of her sheathing’”’ while passing the bar at Balasore where, 
it was expected that these damages could be easily 
repaired. 67 Jn 1651 Cap. Durson repaired here his 
damaged ship ‘Loyalty’ which was wrecked totally by striking 
a second time. Two ketches (small two masted vessel), the 
‘Arrival’ and the ‘Ganges’ which were damaged by storm in 
1676 were “new masted and rigged at Balasore and returned 
to Huguli. 68 Repair of Lily and Ganges, two English 
vessels was held up for sometime due to stoppage of supply 
of timber and charcoal by an up-country Raja who was 
angry with the Governor of Balasore for not being permitted 
to take away an elephant he had bought. 6? {fnayetullah’s 
Ahkon-i-Alamagiri testifies that there was a darogha- named 
Mahammad Baqar at Balasorc to supervise ship construction 
on behalf of the Imperial Government. 6? When Shaista 
Khan was about to conquer Chittagong in 1665 he was 
getting ready a number of ships. He instructed Khan-i- 
Dauran, Mughal Subedar in Orissa, to build ships for him 
at Balasore. The letter wrote on 22 December, 1664 to 
Md. Jan, the Faujdar, to send all the ‘Kala-patis’ and 
‘Najars’—master craftsmen and blacksmiths - living at the 


port of Harishpur and other places to Balasore to engage in 
ship-building. 7° 
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With the approaxh of th: 18th centurv Balas yr.’s 
maritimc history weat undicr great deal of changes. It lost 
the privilege of often having a scparatec Subadar of its 
own, it was at the cent of 17th cétatury incorporat id with 
Bengal for all purposc; of civil anl military admini- 
stration. When Bihar was also added to Bengal in 1773 7+ 
there came a compact Subah of Bihar, Bergal and Orissa, 
independent of the disintegrating Mughal authority at Delhi. 
These three provinces together formed one political unit 
and what affected one province was bound to influence 
the other two provinces. Naturally their affairs cannot be 
always or usefully disentangled. It should, therefore, be borns 
in mind that very often when old histories or records speak 
of Bengal they do not mean Beugal proper, but the 
composite political body of which Bengal was the most 
prominent member. Another change was that Orissa becaimc 
a scene of anarchy during the first half of this century 
because of Nawab’s failure to control his governors in 
Orissa eftectively and his inability to defeat the invading 
Marathas decisively. Frequent Maratha raids ultimately 
forced him to coede Orissa ( upto the Subarnareklha ) 
to them in 1751. 


Balasore, as the frontier region suffered worst in 
these days of political instability, inwasions and wars. Not 
only its ports, towns and trade centres were frequently 
plundered, but also the trade of the hinterland was 
paralysed by the oppression of the local officials, unau- 
thorised toles of innumerable custom-housces and the ince- 
ssant black-mail of the royal officers. 72 This region also 
faced frequent changes in its political boundarics throughout 
the 18th century. The northern most 6 Sarkars were dis- 
membered from Orissa and anncxced to Bcngal on the 
ground of protecting the growing port of Balasore and its 
sea-coast against the ravages of the Arakanese. 73 The 
introduction of the perfect rent-roll of Murshid Quli Khan 
in 1722 placed the said six Sarkars under two ‘chaklas,’ 
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Bandar Balasore (17 parganas) and Hijili ( 31 parganas) 
besides the zamindari of Tamluk. 7# But the corrected 
rent-roll of Nawab Suja-ud-daulah re-added the southern 
half of the dismembered portion with the port of Balasore 
to Orissa for administrative purpose, but Kept in Bengal 
for revenue purposc. 75 When Alivardi Khan mace peace 
with the Marathas in 1751, he ceded Orissa upto the 
Suvarnarekha river with pargana Pataspur and other 12 
parganas beyond the river. Therefore, in the early British 
accomts the Chakla Midnapur did not include Hijili, Tamluk 
Raipur, Borgi and Soohent. These circumstances did not 
provide peaceful and congenial atmosphere for the growth 
or prosperity of the ports of Balasore. On the other hand, 
the political instability and economic dislocation conse- 
quently brought a declining trend to her ports and maritime 
transactions. Nearly half a century (1751-15803) of Maratha 
rule rather accelerated this trend. By the close of the 
century Balasore presented the picture of the setting sun 
of her maritime glory. 76 


Information on the condition of the ports of Balasore 
are available for the accounts of Valentino and Hamilton. 
Walter Hamilton mentions: ‘‘Balasore is still not-d for 
maritime transactions. The native vessels which carry most 
of the grain from Bengal to Madras are of superior des- 
cription to other native Yessels employed on this coast. x xX x 
Plots for the Calcutta river are procured in Balasore 
roads.” 77 


Balusore’s textile industry for the purpose of maritime 
transactions was not yet over. Alexander Hamilton meni? ns 
plentiful produciion of cloth at Arsipore (Harispur), Pipli, 
Puri, Cuttack aid the place between Balasore and 
Bhadrak. 78 The existence of cloth producing centres at 
Balaramgarhi, situated nine miles east of Balasore and the 
surrouding place is cvident from the cstablishment of an 
English factory there, in the 18th century for purchasing 
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different kinds of merchandise of which textile fabrics were 
important. 

As regards the ports, Pipi, and Balasore were impor- 
tant during the 18th century. Pipli was declining speedily. 
Yet it was still carrying on the coastal trade which mostly 
confined to Calcutta and Madras. Information on the 
function of Sartha, Chhanuta, Ichbanpur ‘are not sufficient 
to form any clear picture. But accounts on Balasore port 
are plentiful. Ships‘ from Balasore used to sail for Indian 
as well as the foreign ports. Valentine testifies that for the 
loading and unloading of the ships plying from Europe 
Balasore proved to be an alluring station. Trade with 
Malacca and Batavia is evident from the description of 
Storia De Morgor which mentions that Foozon from 
Malacca rcached Balasore road on the 18th March, 1704 
and after loading new goods there in his ship he 
sailed for Nigapatan in December while other two vessels 
startcd from Batavia. 79 


The maritime transactions in Balasore region curing 
the 17th and 18th centuries presented many interesting 
features. Since the advent of the European trading Compa- 
nics, Indian traders had a large share in the maritime 
trade of Balasore, especially in exporting the textile com- 
moditics, sugar and rice to Persia and Ceylon. But their 
trade ‘was narrowed down and confined to Ceylon and the 
Island of Maldive when the Indian merchants in general 
lost the Asiatic ports owing io forcign competition. By 
the closing years of the 17th century when the Dutch began 
10 lose their predominance in the Indien Ocecan and newly 
founded Calcutia started growing into impoitance, not 
only a pattern of specialisation on the part of Indian 
truders rPecame particularly manifest but also their parti- 
cipation in the competitive foreign trade was significantly 
narrowed down. The Indian merchants belonged mostly 
to the mobility and State officials of the Empirc. The 
general impoverishment of the nobility, following the 
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political turmoil of the Mughal Emfpirc and a general crisis 
in the feudal economy resulted in setting a trend of decline 
on the part of the Indian traders. The efforts of the 
European to pull down the Indian merchants were also not 
less. They cvcen adoptéd piracy on high seas for this 
purpose, and the Dacca Nowwara (Imperial Admiralty which 
had the jurisdiction over the whole coast from Mundcl Gaut 
(near the conflutnce of the Damodar and Rupnarayan to 
the Bundar Balasorc, failed to check their atrocity. A.J. 
Quisar in his working paper “Mecrchant shipping in India 
during the 17th century” has given a vivid description of 
the rape of thc indigenous shipping in the Indian water. The 
Europeans used all possible means to climinate the other 
Europcan as well as the Indian tracers in order to establish 
thcir trade monopoly over Balasore. As the result ot this 
process, finally the British East India Company emerged 
successful. Similarly the impoverished Muslim aristocracy 
was replaced by the Gujrati merchants who could maintain 
their predominance in the sea-borne commerce in Asia for 
sometime. They played a leading part in organising the 
defence of the Asian trade but ultimately fell to keep out the 
Europeans, especially the British traders. In the maritime 
centres of Balasore sizeable members of Gujrati merchants 
controlled the whole-sale trade in their respective jurisdic- 
tions. Although most of them were gradually reduced to the 
position of agents and brokers of the European trading 
companies, still these Gujrati merchants were influential and 
were cxceptionally rich at Balasore which occupicd a position 
of pre-eminence in the Bay of Bengai. Thcy playcd a very 
important, sometimes dominant part in th: commercial and 
social life of the region Prom:ncnt amcng them were 
Chimcham Khemchand, Chintamund (Chintamon) Shah, 
Hoorechurnce (Haricharan), Jurradge Shaw (Suraj Shah), 
Roojiram (Rajaram), Callian (Kalyan) Ray, Ram Narain 
(Narayan) and Gangaram. ‘The most influential was Khem- 
chand who was called “the Chief merchant of Balasore” and 
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the “accredited spokesman and representative” of the entire 
merchantile community of Balasore. His credit and 
influence as a merchant in investment matters and in general 
was very high with the Europeans and he stood security for 
those merchants whose credit Was not high. As a broker 
he acted as a link not only between the producers and 
artisans of the environs as well as the hinterland of Balasore 
and the Europeans but also between local cRajahs and would- 
be purchasers and the Europeans. His influence and 
intervention were solicited by them in their nceds and 
troubles, €.g. procuring a ‘parwana’ from the Nawab, setting 
a land dispute with the Dutch, and restoring good relations 
with the Mughal Government. The British merchants, 
although used to pay 3% on all transactions to the ordinary 
brokers, paid as high as 15 to 18% per year to powerful 
dealer like Khemchand. This was, however, “ordinary rates” 
then paid on outstanding obligation by merchants of the 
best position and credit. 


The usual intermediary between the European 
merchants and the local producers were the Indivn brokers 
and local agents who were sent out into the districts around 
Balasore to buy on the Company's behalf in the cheapest 
markets. They used to give ‘dadnis’ (advances) to the 
brokers or ‘dalals’ by taking proper security from them, 
who were bound to make good their contract within the 
stipulated time and were under thé obligation of supplying 
their goods. The dalals were obliged to deliver their goods 
in proper time i.e. just prior to shipping session or west- 
ward monsoon wind. They in turn entered into similar 
engagements with the weavers, manufacturers and artisans, 
gave them advance on similar conditions and interdicted 
them from supplying their goods to anybody save their 
respective merchants who gave them ‘dadnis’ If the 
merchants failed to deliver the goods in time or satisfy thc 
European agents of the quality of the goods delivered and 
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thus robbed the Company of the full seturn of their invest- 
ments, the merchants ‘shals’ (shall) forfeit and loss his part 
and share in the investments ‘forever provided it were 
not caused through trouble and stoppage of the goods in the 
country. Walter Clavell, tifen Chicf of the British factory at 
Balasore, suggested to intimate the policy pursued in 
Kasimbazar as a means to further the trading operations. 
It consisted in giving ‘dadnis’ to weavers cariy in the assign, 
in order to facilitate the provision of goods before the 
arrival of shipping session in England, sending competent 
persons to the outlying weaving arcas. This suggestion was 
not put into practice on the consideration of practical 
difficultics. On the other hand, the foreign merchants, for 
better business operation, used to cngage an argy of indige- 
nous agents {gomostahs) and brokers who were generally 
inder the supervision of junior factors at Balasore. 


The maritime trade had greatly helped in the growth 
of some economic institutions herc. Development of a 
currency system was mostly duc fo the contributions of the 
European merchants. In the first half of the 17th century 
cowrics formed the usual means of exchange, the common 
pay as Clavell wrote. Therc was stcady rise of Balasore’s 
trade with the Maldive islands which supplied the cowrie 
currency because of steady demand for bullion, specie, and 
currency of cowrics in the upper stratuin of the society. Under 
the circumstances the Europeans at first carried on their trade 
through barter system, and subsequently through a mixed 
system, barter and money. By the middle of the century 
they could replace barter with money. The British esta- 
blished here a mint in November, 1658 which resulted in 
raising the price of silver. The factor observed, “This doth 
somewhat advance the price of silver’ in’ reference to sale ; 
so that now a piece of eight will yield ( if it be weighty) 
rupees Chellan (Chalani) two and one anna. John Marshall 
found in 1670 that the currency at Balasore consisted 
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of (i) silver rupce;, i) ana, 1b., annas being equal to a 
rupee, but it was rare, (iii) cowrics, forming small moncy. 
The rupee was “valued here in the Company's books at 
2s. 6d. per piece, but in no othereplace valued at more than 
2s. 3d. “Eighty cowries always constituted a ‘Pond’ (Pan) 
but the value of cowries in relation to rupees varied accord- 
ing to the availability or scarcity of the fermer. About 1680 
there was a serious dispute of the English with the weavers 
of Balasore, for they declined to accept “Ryalls of Eight” 
(Spanish Dollar) instead of rupees as an advance on the 
cloth they had contracted to provide. 8 0 


With the acceleration of foreign tradc the institution 
of insurance or ‘bima’, and another institution of merchant 
shipping which, surprisingly enough was an cxact paralle} to 
the contemporary European one of ‘bettomry’ and ‘respon- 
dentia’,began to be heard of. They seemed to be well developed 
and elaborate institution during the period. 83 They were 
widely practised on the western coast, especially at Surat, but 
rarcly existed in Balasore. But Balasore during these days 
took pioneer role in introducing corporate trading or 
shipping company. There is evidence that some persons did 
form joint ventures for overseas’ trade on their own. An 
Englishman Durson, ‘in partnership with a Moor of Balasore, 
built a vessel of 200 tonnes” with a purpose to trade from 
port to port.5® There are numerous references to individuals 
who possessed ships of their own. Some merchants in 
Balasore and Pipli had about 20 sail of ships of considerable 
burden. 8 3 


The European factories proved a veritable heaven of 
refuge for the harassed people. The weavers’ and artisans’ 
colonies which cropped up around the factories were the 
manufuciuring hamilcts nestled within the shadow of their 
walls. A good number of weavers and artisans settled in 
Balasore and nearby textile centres of Soro, Hariharpur, 
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Makalpur, Mohanpur, Kasiary, Radhan Nagar. The maritime 
trade thereby gave a wholesale boost to the indigenous 
industries, especially cotton industry. The ‘dadnis’ to the 
weavers and artisans provid a great boon to them. The 
merchants and artisans were assured of a regular sale of 
their products, more so when the demand for their goods 
shrank considerabiy commensurate with the decadence of 
imperial dynasty and the general confusion which was its 
sequel. Further. the individual weaver had a wider choice 
of masters. “Increased competition for his services made it 
possible to hope for some improvements in terms of the 
contract. But the general lot of the artisans beyond the pale 
of the English and other European factories was everything 
but satisfactory. “Nothing but sheer necessity or blows of 
cudgel kecps him employed. If money is gained it does not 
in any measure go into his pocket but only serves to increase 
the wealth of the merchants. The weavers naked themselves 
toiled to clothe others.” 


0 7 The Persian Account of Shihab-ud-din Talish (Circa 
} 


665) gives a graphic picture of slave trade in the coast of 
Balasore. 1t describes : “From the time of the Emperor 
Akbar, when Bengal was annexed to the Mughal Empire, to 
the time of the conquest of Chatgaon (Chittagong) during 
the viceroyalty of Saista Khan, Arakan pirates, both Magh 
and Feringhi, used constantly to come by the water routes 
and plunder Bengal. They carried off the Hindus and 
Muslims they could seize, pierced the palms of their hands, 
passed thin strips of cane through the holes, and threw them 
one above another under the decks of their ships. In the 
same manner as grain is flung to fowl, every morning and 
evening they threw down from above uncooked rice to the 
captives as food./ Sometimes they brought the captives for 
sale at a high price to Tamluk and the port of Balasore, 
which is a part of the Imperial dominion and a depen- 
dency of the province of Orissa. The manner of the sale 
is this. The wretches used to bring the prisoners in their 
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ships, anchor at a short distance from the shore of Tamluk 
or Balasore, aad send a man ashore with the news. The 
local Officers, fearing lest the pirate; should’ commit any 
depredation or kidnapping thercg stood on the shore with a 
number of followers, and sent a maa w.th a sum of money 
to the pirates. If the terms were satisfactory, tie pirates took 
the moncy and sent the prisoners with the man . 8# "The 
Portuguese, afrer their fall from Pipli and Huguli, joinzd 
hands with the Arakanese for the purpose of piracy. Even- 
tually they became enthusiastic slave traders. As a result 
Pipli had developed itself as a slave market where the 
Arkancse and the Portuguese pirates sold their prisoners.8 & 
The most interesting feature of this inhuman practice is that 
the Dutch, English and French merchants used to purchase 
the slaves from these Pirates.8 6 


The nineteenth century maritime history of Balasore 
begins with the British conquest of Orissa. The British 
detachment of troops under Capt. Morgan arr.:vid in three 
ships, landed at Jampada near Gabgaon, a village adjoining 
old Balasore on the coast. With the assistance of Mathew 
Wright, an cxperienced Pilot and some nat.ve Pilcts from 
Balaramgarhi the troops gct close to Balighat just below 
Barabati and after some skirmish occupied Bualasore in 
September, 1803. 


°” 

The maritime affairs of Balasore with its chequered 
Political history and ever-shifting administrative boundaries 
during the carly decades of the 19th century was a conclu- 
ding chapter of sad consolation. In these days scveral ports, 
namely Pipli,Sartha, Chhanua, Balasorc,Laichangur,Churaman 
and Dhamra in six district river systems, i. ¢. Subarnarekha, 
Panchapara, Burabalanga, Jamka, Kansbans and Baitarani 
were the promoters of Balasore’s maritime trans ictions. In 
between Pipli and Balasore ports, there situated the twin 
ports of Sartha and Chanua. They seem to have their origin 
in the carly years of British rule in Orissa. Each consists 
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of a demarcated portion of the river of the same name 
which unites at a short distance from the sea into which 
they empty themselves by the same cstuary, known as the 
Panchapara. The Sartha r.:ver was navigable as far as 
Nalitagarh, eight miles from the sea, and the Chhamia river 
as far as Mahanadi, nine miles from the sea, measuring in a 
direct line. # 


The port of Laichanpur, measured straight along the 
coast-line was 23 miles south of the Burabalanga. The Chura- 
man port was 5 miles north of Laichanpur. These two ports 
were demarcated portions of two branches of the same river, 
the Kansbans which bifurcates at Birpara, seven miles from 
the coast in a straight line. The northern branch on which 
Laichanpur was situated is known as Kansbans ; and the 
southern branch on which Churaman was situated is called 
Gamai. Although during the rainy-season they conveyed 
large volumes of water from the hills to the sea, during the 
rest of the year they dwindled down to streamlets a few 
inches in depth. Their mouths were so completely 
‘concealed by a dense fringe of coastal jungle that it was at 
times almost impossible for strangers sailing down the 
coast to discover them. Among these two ports Churaman 
was the oldest and safest. Local tradition asserts that it was 
the Principal port of Orissa. It is evident that at the time 
of the British occupation of Orissa Churaman was an 
important port. During 1803 and 1804 several thousand 
maunds of rice were sent from this port to Cuttack which 
was in constant want of supplies and always on the verge of 
famine. On the 1st September, 15604, 20,000 maunds of 
rice were despatched to Cuttack from Churaman and 
Dhamra. The Balasore Collector of Customs wrote in 1809, 
“Churaman is considered ihe most safe and convenient port 
on the coust of Orissa, and carries on a sca-going trade 
exceeding that of Balasore. He further reported in 1812, 
“The trade of the province, except in the article of rice, is 
very limited. Last year, no Jess a quantity than 1,100,000 
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maunds of rice was exported from the port of Churaman 
and rivers continguous théreto.8? Churaman was consi- 
dered to be a-safe port because of its river, which afforded 
great facilitics by the extraordinary soft and yiclding nature 
of its mud bottom. It is said®that in order to withstind a 
dangerous storm the safest place was fo run a ship straight 
into the Bay of Churaman where the thick, half-liquicd mass 
of mud in solution afforded the best possible non-conductor 
to the violence of the winds and waves’. 


Nearer to Churaman, Dhamara and Chandbali were 
the Southern most ports of Balasore. There is a misconcep- 
tion that they were originated in the second half of the 19th 
century because the Port Act of XXII of 1855 did not 
mention their names.88 Of course Chandbali rose to promi- 
nerice in the seventies. But Dhamra seems to have maritime 
Afansactions as early as the year 18(3-4 John Beams 
mentions ijt as a rice-exporting port at the time of the 
British conquest of Orissa as a large quantity of rice were, 
being sent to Cuttack from Dhamara.,By 1820 a Deputy 
Master Attendant was posted here to manage the port.89 
In order ¢o give a halt to the soil-¢erosion, tlie Compuny 
Government requested the Raja of Kanika 10 create jungles 
on the bank of Dhamara river. It is evident from the 
marine records that Dhamara was then faving tradc rclation- 
ship with the ports of castern coast. ?° ‘The port was 
situated on the wide and deep estuary of Dhamara river 
which forms the south boundary of Balarorc district. The 
river discharges the uniied waters of the Matai, Baitarani, 
Brahmani and Kharsuan rivers. The port included the navi- 
gable channels of all these rivers. The Matai river, affording 
unrivalled advantages in its Jong course through a rice 
producing tract, was frequented by the couniry crafts. The 
Survey Report of 1870 placed Dhamara first among the 
navigablc rivers of Orissa.?* Ships which could get within 
the southern outer channel with its minimum depth of ten 
feet at low tide found absolute protection from the monsoon. 
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Before the formation of the East Indian Irrigation Company, 
it was contemplated to select Dhamara as the Channel by 
which the whele canal system of Orissa should debouch upon 
the sea. 
~ 

Chandbali, on the Baitarani river and within the 
limits of Dhamara port, was the latest port. The British 
authoritics since 1871 contemplated to declare it as a port. 
Capt. Mc. Neill of “Celt’ appealed carnestly to the Govern- 
ment to issuc notification to this effect, because he thought 
Chandbali to be a promising place for maritime trade. 
Mr. Ravenshaw considered it as “‘the best port in Orissa for 
passcnger and coasting trade in country produce”. During 
the seventies Chandbali rapid!iy grew jnto prominence, 
especially after the introduction of the steamer ‘service. 
Besides, Chandbali, Mahurigaon ani many other points on 
the Baitarani afforded secure and deeper anchorage for the 
firm establishment of a lucrative maritime trade. 


A gencral review of maritime trade and functions of 
ports in the Balasore region during the 19th century reveals 
many interesting points. Although Pipli and Churaman 
have been reduced to almost unimportant ports, Balasore was 
“still noted for maritime transactions. The Company 
Government, in order to establish their trade monopoly, 
annexed the Dutch pessessions and factory in 1816 and 
purchased the Danish factory in 1845 at Balasorc. To arrest 
the decline of the ports and to enhance their income, the 
British abolished all unauthorised and oppressive tolls, 
separated port duties from other sources of revenue and [fixed 
at 2°5% on articles except grain in toto and salt shipped for 
the Government. They also Jevied as heavy a duty as 
possible on spirituous liquors, intoxicating drugs, ganja, etc. 
“with a view to precluding immediate use of these articles. 
They did not impose town duty which never existed here 
in the past. In order to increase the volvme of revenue 
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receipts and to sfop gmuggling, the Customs Department 
was strengthened, the ‘chouky system’ was claborated and 
subsequently as establishment for-sea-customs was sanc- 


tioned. 
2 


In order to revive the textile export from Balasore 
the British increased their investment in textile industry, 
supplied cotton threads to weavers and engaged them in the 
Company’s investments on Sanoes and Baptas. There was a 
project in 1825 to grow cotton in the region of Balasore 
which was considered as the “‘most coesirable land for the 
establishment of cotton plantation”. The cxport of textile 
goods steadily increased for sometime, but its decline was 
visible since the thirties of the century onwards. The British 
effort to revive the textile trade at Balasore was not sincere 
as they paid no attention to the proposal for growing cotton 
here. Dependence on private traders and the ancient trans- 
port system which was mostly confined to the “‘Baladca 
Beparies’’ or the bullock-cart drivers on contract was another 
obstacle before the cotton trade herc. The decline was 
mainly perceptible in the export of cotton-piece goods duc 
{fo dispute between the principal cloth merchants of Balasore 
and their agents at Calcutta. Fhe textile trade not only faced 
the fresh competition of the Bengal goods, but also the 
products from Lancashire. 

. 

There were also some efforts, as Mr. K. P. Mitra gives 
a list in his ‘Discussive Notes cn Balasore’, to grow indigo 
and cotlec for the pirpose of export. Jaleswar became the 
indigo producing centre where planters like 1. F. Wilkinson, 
P. V. Lindsay and Themuas Campbell held vast areas of 
indigo establishments, and the fect of Nilgiri hills saw the 
growth of coffee plantations where Mir. lL. A. Schultze had 
Jease-lands for that purpose. But sich efforts were not 
genuine since they were not followed vigorously. For better 
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administration in- the ports of OrissA, the Company Govern- 
ment created the office of the Master Attendant at Puri. 
The Master Attendant controlled a few Deputy Master 
Attendants stationed at Yarious Orissa ports, and he was 
controlfed by the ‘Committee for the Control and Superinten- 
dence of the Marinc Establishment on the Coast of Cuttack’. 
‘M. Mallet and Mr. Webber were the Deputy Master 
Attendants at Balasorc and Dhamara respectively in 1820. 
Mallet was promoted next ycar as the Beach Master of 
Northern Division of Balasore Disirict from °‘ Kanika to 
Subarnarekha. From scattered official reports it is gathered 
that there were some efforts initially to improve the port of 
Balasore and its ship-building industry. By 1823 a Master 
Attendant, named Mr. 1. Mailcs, was appointed here, a flag 
staff at the entrance of Burrabalanga was erecied and 
permanent crew was Kept attached to the ‘port establishment’. 
Various kinds of boats, especially jelly boats and decked 
boats were constructed here for the use by the Government 
agencies. 


The carly years of the second half of the 19th century 
saw some concentrated efforts of the Government in orga- 
nising the ports of Balasore. The Governor General-in- 
Council ceclared Subarnarekha, Sartha, Clanooah, Balasore, 
Lychunpore, Churaman and the navigable rivers as well as 
the channels leading to them subjected to the Act XXH of 
1855. This Regulation of 1858 fixed the limits of different 
ports of Balasore. Under Act X11 of 1570), Balasore along- 
with Calcutta and Chittagong, was ceclared to be the port 
from which “native passenger vetsceis might proceed on a 
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A notc dated, 12th September, 1871 made by some 
A. Money whose designation has become illegible in the 
original record is a very interesting document. It throws 
clear light on the condition.of the ports in Balasorc especially 
on the matter of forcign import of coasting tradc. This note 
points out that by the early seventies the condition of most 
of the Orissa ports were unsuitable for the provisions of 
Act 6 of 1863 as regards foreign vessels and the instructions 
of the Board of Revenue (in their letter No. 2336, 
dt. 18. 11. 1870}. The note mentions that Balasore was a 
first class port where the provisions of Act 6 of 1863 were 
literally applicable, and the rest of the ports in the Balasore 
District were second class ports. It mentions that there was 
no foreign trade in Subarnarekha, Chanua and Sartha which 
were looked after by muhrers, and there was some little 
foreign trade in Churaman and Lychanpur which were kept 
under one muhrer. Mr. Money opined : “Jt seems to me 
that Churaman, Chanooa and Sartha might, with advantage, 
be declared not to be longer ports.” 


To arrest the declining trends of the port of Balasorc 
various suggestions were submitted to the Government of 
Bengal in the carly seventies. Important among these suggcs- 
tions were the reports of John Beams, officiating Commis- 
sioner of Orissa, Capt. Harris, the Conservator of the 
Orissa Ports, Capt. f. H. Jones, Commander of the 
Steamship Madras of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, and an important note from Hon’ble V. H. 
Schalch, the member in charge of the land revenue depart- 
ment of the Board of Revenue. The Government of Bengal, 
after due consideration over these reports, sanctioned some 
measures of improvements. The Government instructed that 
the entrance to the ‘Buraballang’ or Balasore river was to 
be completely surveyed from the Balasore Bisoy to the 
Balramgarhi House during the closing months of 1873, the 
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neck of land above Balramgarhi, called Geriabend, was to 
be near Chargutchea, the old bond of tke existing cut was to 
be assisted by spur or bond to send all the watgr through the 
cut and decpen it, a few short spurs judiciously placed was 
to be tried for improving the éxisting shoals, a few posts 
or bamboos with white chattoocs or baskets on them was 
to be advantageously placed as crossing marks in the 
various reaches, tidal gauges were to be pizi up at Chandipur, 
Balramgarhi and Nalcoolia, a strong jetty was to be cons- 
tructed at Balasore ghat for Joading and embarking goods 
as well as passengers, and two anchors on shorc at ihe ghat 
for the steamers to run line were to be put up. The 
cost of these works was charged to the ‘road fund’, so long 
as it was the real wish of the people as to spen.l the funds 
and so long as too large a sharc of the fund was not spent 
on the sea or river approaches to town of Balasore to the 
iniury of the rest of the district. The Government was 
prepared at the same time to bear from ‘provincial funds 
upto the limit of Rs. 5,000/-. As regards the improvement of 
Dhamra and Chandbali ports, the Government also proposed 
to put up an extra buoy to mark the sea entrance to the 
new or south channel of the Dhamrah river and a first class 
buoy for the extreme north-east point of palmyras roof, to 
close the channel at the back of Kallibungo island in 
order to send all water down the north side of the island 
and kecp Chandipal bar open, to put up a good becon On 
south point of the river as a crossing mark and good tidal 
gauges on each side of the Chandipal bar to cnablc vessels 
entering as well as leaving to ascertain exact rise of thie 
tide, to lay two new buoys at the entrance of the Baitarani 
river to enable long steamers to turn in with confidence and 
safety, another two buoys at Juta crossing, west of Centre 
island in Baitarani to mark the limit of shoal water, and 
the two buoys at Chandbali for steamers to moor to and 
iwo anchors with large rigs burried on shore for the 
same purpose, The Government sanctioned required amounts 
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for clearing of the patches of jungle on the banks of 
Baitarani in order to lead boats at Chandbali without 
stopping every few yards to clear their tow lines, and for 
a small four-oared jelly boat for the Inspector of Customs 
at Chandbali to enable hfm to visit Dhamra occasionally 
and Molhurigaon every time a steamer called. On the 
basis of the recommendations by Mr. Robertson in the 
second series of Ais reports to the Government of India 
on Indian harbours including the Orissan ports, the Govern- 
ment instructed to place a beacon at the newly formed 
extremity of Point Raddic, alter the construction of existing 
beacons by having the discs to across each other at right 
angles, and replace the tidal gauges which Capt. Harris 
had set up across the bar at the mouth of the main 
branch of the river. But official documents show that no 
serious effort was made after 1873 to improve the condition 
of the ports except undertaking the routine repairs and 
annual maintenance. From time to timc the bar buoys had 
been relaid, outer anchorage overhauled, the survey of the 
upper part of the rivers and their entrances made by the 
Coast Canal Department and the Marine Survey Department. 
But there is no evidence of any sincere steps on the part 
of the Government in the later years to prevent the silting 
up of theivers or the improvement of the ports. 


Towards {873 a steamer service between Calcutta and 
Balasore and between Calcutta and Chandbali was intro- 
duced. The Indian General Sicam mnNavigaticn Company 
M/s. Maccnoill & Co on the joint purse system maintained 
this regular service. At first a small steamer plied once 
a week between Balasore and Calcutta, but ceased to run 
by i876 owing mainly to the depression in the Calcutta rice 
market. A steamer of greater draught ihan this was not 
suitable for Balasore since a draught of nine feet involved 
much waiting for tide. However, the weekly steamer ‘Jatra’ 
from Calcutta again started visiting Balasore port and a 
second steamer “‘Bassein’ had opeen put on the line since 
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1886. The steamer service between Chandbali and Calcutta 
was lucrative. The steamers : Puri, Bhadra, Sea-Gull and 
Jattra were regular and Bassein made occasional trips with 
cargo such as salt and kerosene coil for M/s. Turner Morrison 
& Co. Large steamers called at Alba. All passengers and 
cargo were carried by stcam launches from here to the port. 
{By the close of the 18th century the steamer service between 
li Balasore and Calcutta came to an end. The Jatira ran on 
the line upto 9th August, 1899 and the Bessein upto the 
iend of December, 1899. The regular stcamer service from 
Calcutia had dropped plying to Balasore because it was 
not paying after the introduction of the railways in 1899. 
The merchants started sending most of their goods by rail. 


From the eighties onwards a steady process of decline 
was indicated in almost all aspects of the maritime affairs 
of Balasore and her ports. It is corroborated by the statce- 
ment on the financial receipt of the ports of Balasore curing 
the years 1885—87. 


Ports of Balasore 1885-86 1886-87 Increase Decrease 


Port dues on European — — 
vessels— Foreign Trade 


Ditto—Coasting Trade — — — ନ 


Ditto—Crafts 1085.4.6 945.14,7 — [39.5.1 t 
Ditto—Steamers 2957.10.2 1777.6.0 — 1180.4.2 
Registration fees 54.0.0 63.0.0 9.0.0 — 
Licence fees — 153.0.0 ।153.0.0 — 
Sale proceeds 82.0.0 74.0.0 —— 8.0.0 
Fees for discharging sea 1.0.0 — — 1.0.0 
Govt. Contribution 6500.0.0 — — 6590.0.0 
TOTAL 10644.5.2 2957.4.7 162.00 7୫49.0.7 
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This statement not only reveals a heavy decrease of 
revenue about 32%, as compared with the previous year, it 
also shows that European vessels, either for foreign or for 
coastal trade, did not visit the ports during these years. It 
also shows that the Government contributed Rs. 6,500/- in 
1886 to meet the deficit. The statistics of the closing years 
of the century presents a gloomy picture. Following 
statements, compiled from the Annual Reports on the Admi- 
nistration of the Orissa ports for the years 1898-99 and 
1899-1900 revcal the fact that the Balasore ports were 
speedily moving towards their death. 


(a) Financial Receipt of the ports : 


Particulars 1897-98 1898-99 1899-1900 
Receipt 19,539 7,095 2,922 
Disbursement 16,942 11,245 13,370 


(b) Number and Tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared 
from the Poris :; 


Year Entered _Cleared 
Number Tonnage Number Tonnage 
1897-98 408 101620 420 107919 
1898-99 364 91697 356 89803 
1899-190 272 66550 254 62156 


(c) Value of trade in these ports £? 


Heads Private Frade Government Stores 


1897-98 1898-99 1899-1900 1897-98 1898-99 1899-1902 


Exports 6451678 4428430 2459733 4900 1339 1990787 
Imports 7949275 96120 3 6264924 161263 453435 88782 


TOTAL 144.6953 14049443 8724657 165163 454774 2379569 


(d) Statement showing the number of passengers carried : 


Year Arrival Departure 
1897-98 93890 98040 
1898-99 86806 98830 
1899-19୮0 50155 56219 
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These statistics broadly present unassailable facts. 
From the statement (a} it is seen that during !1897—1909 
the collection of the ‘port dues’ were heavily decreasing 
each year and the expenses of the, ‘port establishments’ were 
increasing As a rcsult the ports were facing grave crisis of 
financial deficit which was always on the process of increase 
enormously. So was the case with statement (b). The number 
of vessels centering and clearing the ports during these years 
was alarmingly decreasing, and obviously the tonnage also. 
Statement (c}) clearly shows that the value of trade was 
rapidly declining and the import was always disproportio- 
nately more than the exports. The passenger traffic figures 
given in statement (d) also shows the downward trend, and 


within two years there was nearly 50% decrease in passenger 
traffic. 


Further analysis of thesc statistics and the Annual 
Reports referred above also reveal some points worthy to 
mention. Total collection of port dues amounted to 
Rs. 7,077/- during 1898-99 against Rs. 6,891/- in the 
previous year. The increase of Rs. 186/- was due to the 
fact that several large vessels visited the ports for the 
purpose of carrying cargo to foreign ports, otherwise 
collection would have been short as the number of vessels 
decreased considerably during 1898-99. Next year the 
decrease was due to a great reduction of shipping. The large 
foreign vessels that had swelled the port dues in the previous 
year did not visit the ports for want of cargo for foreign 
ports. The decrease of the number and tonnage of vessels 
that entered and cleared is attributed to the smaller number 
of coasting vessels calling the ports and the great reduc- 
tion in the expoit trade in rice. All vessels are reported 
to have entered from and cleared to Calcutta except one to 
Tellichery, one to Laccadives and one to Cochin. It may 
be said that though there was an increase of the value of 
imports, the total value of the trades shows a considerable 
falling off in consequence of less rice having been exported 
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to coasting ports and the introduction of railway communi- 
cation. As regards the registration of vessels and cargo 
boats it mdy be pointed out that the number of boats 
licensed was 66 against 98 in 187-98. Out of 66 licenses 
issued, 59 were for new boats and 7 for renewal of old 
licenses. On the point of passenger traffic, it is seen that 
there was a decyease in the arrivals and an increase in 
the number of departures during 1898-99, and a net decrease 
of 79262 passengers next year. As per Balasore Collector’s 
report the arrival of local passengers at Balasore was 357 
against 3727 and that of pilgrims at Chandbali 7274 against 
24912 during the year 18 8-99. This unprecedented decline 


in the passenger traffic was entirely due to the opening of 
railway. 


By the early years of the 20th century Balasore’s 
maritime glory was over. Balasore, the premier among all 
the ports, which presented in the seventies of the previous 
century a very animated appearance, specially during the 
cold weather, being crowded with vessels from the coasts of 
Bengal, Cormandal and Malbar and ih: ports of Ceylon, 
Laccadive-Maldive islands, was an almost port, slowly and 
patiently dying its natural death. Of course it labouriously 
traded with some coastal ports. But its exports, confined 
to rice, jute, stone-ware and jungle products, were confined 
to chiefly Calcutta and Madras and the volume was always 
lesser than that of imports. Jt was abandoned by the 
twenties of the present century. In course of time the port 
was ruined and forgotten. Except leaving behind some 
names, i. ¢. Barabati, Dinga, Ganj, Permit Padia, Permit 
Ghat and its 70’ high flag post, some dejected articles like 
sad, kapi, and some tiles like Tambuli, Kapadia and Chand, 
the time has obliterated every vestige and trace of the once 
famous harbour. 


These ports were not destined {0 continue because 
they had lost their utility for the British. The Western 
merchants did well to come to Balasore first, for the 
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provinces at the head pf the Bay were far richer and easier 
of access to them than the Cornatic or and the Coast of 
Coromandal. Balasore served as the spring Pboard from 
which the English leaped into Bengal and it was Bengal 
which gave them the rest of Indtfa. When the wealth and 
advantages of almost entire Indian subcontinent were at 
the British disposal, the Gangetic Valley had become the 
Principal region of their trade, and Calcutta had grown into 
their main centre of commerce as well as the seat of their 
Indian administration, Balasore seemed unprofitable for 
them. They ridiculed it as “swampy and maleria-striken 
place’. For Iimited trade requirements new ports like 
Chandbali and the False Point which appeared to be less 
expensive and safer could serve their purpose. Therefore, 
they did not care to undertake any serious and sincere 
measure to arrest the decline of the decaying ports of 
Balasore whereas they made all possible efforts to save 
Calcutta which was almost suffering from the same troubles 
of siting up the river’s mouth. 


The Political subjugation and backward economic 
condition of Orissa in the previous centuries had its impact 
on the fate of Balasore. Orissa, which was not even a 
province then, was not in a position to put effective 
pressure on the British to take necessary and adequate 
steps to improve or save these ports. With their agricul- 
tural base and a hinterland without gny industry of worth 
the name, the ports seemed unprofitable to the British who 
abandoned them without any remorse. C. R. Wilson has 
put it aptly that the settlement made by Cartwright 
languished” because they were “‘distant, unhealthy and 
dangerous. Thus, the nature and to a larger extent political 
factors, brought wreck and ruin to the ports of Balasore 
which were once glorious and important centres of maritime 
trade on the castern coast of India. 
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Religious History of Balasore 


Dr. H. C. Das 
Superintendent, 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar 


INTRODUCTION : 


Situated in the coastal belt of the frontier region of 
Orissa, and intersected by deep navigablc rivers, in the 
mouth of which, in the past, there were the prosperous ports, 
the district of Balasore, has been for centuries exposed to 
cultural waves that passed from central, eastern and northern 
India. The geographical location of the district with surf- 
beaten coasts in the south fed by important rivers like 
Subarnarekha, Jalaka, Budhabalanga, Sone, Salandi and 
Baitarani, the continuous hill range in the north followed by 
deep jungle forming a natural barrier and the ancient route 
(Raajapath) providing flow or cultural, florescences made the 
district, the gateway of Orissa. The Dravidian and Aryan 
cultures got situational opportunities to assimilate, integrate 
into what we term as ‘Orissan culture’. That the Orissan 
culture was diffused to the South-East Asian countries 
through the prosperous ports of Tamralipti (now in West 
Bengal), Pipli, Balasore, and Dhamra, by way of maritime 
adventure and finally commingled with the indegenous 
cultures there is clearly evidenced from their traditions, 
literature, art and architecture and folk-culture. 


The mainstream of Indian religions such as Buddhism, 
Jainism, Saivism. Sakta-Tantrism, Vaisnavism and finally 
the Muhammadanism crept successively into this region, 
flourished under the patronage of the royal dynasties leaving 
behind indelible marks of their efflorescenec in the shape of 
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monuments, seulpture, episraphs. literature and folk-tradi- 
tion. The contribution of this district to the religious history 
of the State is as immense as its role played in military 
conquests and extension of the &alingan empire to the 
Ganges in the north. The militant people of the area were 
not merely satisfied with the military conquests but were 
greatly interested in bringing home the traits of different 
alien cultures, nourished them in their indegenous ways and 
finally exposed them as part and parcel of their own culture. 


1 may make it clear here that the writing of religious 
history of the district in a systematic way is not an easy 
task due to the loss and demolition of very many monu- 
ments mainly by the invaders and partly by natural 
calamities. However, on the basis of whatever is available in 
the shape of monuments, inscriptions, coins, folk-tradition 
and literature, 1 attempt to reconstruct the religious history 
of the district. My endeavour although comprehensive can 
not be claimed to be conclusive. 


In the present state of affairs the district is still a 
mine of ancient remains ranging from sculptural pieces to 
magnificent temples, monasteries and forts,much of which still 
lie in the mounds or brick-debris. The paper, therefore, is 
based on the scattered published materials, folk-tradition and 
on the data collected by me through tke survey of monumcnts 
and sites. My paper gives a historical development of 
different religious rather than their philosophical complexes. 


BUDDHISM 


Buddhism, a distinct religious movement of civiliza- 
tion in the past had profoundly affected the moral ideas of 
the time and acted as catalytic factors in transforming the 
social order. This religion evidently based on cardinal 
principles of kindness, humanity and equality greatly influ- 
enced the cultural life and was deeply imprinted in literature, 
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philosophies and folk culture. The great personality of 
Buddha, a unique combination of dignity and affability, 
wisdom and kindness threw the doors open to the people, 
irrespective of castes and creed finally drawing a large 
following from all parts of India. His unshakable serenity 
and unfailing self-confidence pushed him to stride ahead in 
his mission against opposition and hostility and cven 
personal danger. With the passage of timc the supernormal 
powers of the Buddha grounded on actual occurrences were 
recorded with legendary accreditions, and apart from His 
teachings communicated by oral means, through discourses 
to, and discussion with his disciples and the Enlightened 
Himself were deified and worshipped. The Buddhist thought 
stimulated intellectual, religious and artistic renaissance 
grounded in the blend of Hindu and Buddhist cultural 
elements. 


It is historically not known whether the Buddha entered 
into the mainland of Kalinga but the tradition relates the 
spread of his deliverence in Kalinga during his life-time. 
According to Pali literature (1; Tapassu and Bhallika, two 
merchant brothers of Utkala while proceeding to Madhya- 
desa with five hundred carts full of merchandise, paid 
reverence to the Buddha just after his Enlightenment and 
offered Him cakes and honey. They are stated to be the first 
lay disciples of the Enlightened Buddha. The Buddha out of 
compassion offered them handfuls of his hair and nails which 
they enshrined in their homeland. Here it may be mentioned 
that in ancient times Rajagriha and Pataliputra and cities 
of Kalinga were well-connected by roads (Rajapatha), the 
prosperous harbour of Tamralipti being the converging point 
of different routes. Tapassu and Bhallika must have passed 
through the road with their merchandise and come back with 
the deliverence of the Lord and his corporal remains. The 
Mauryan Emperor, Ashoka must have used the Rajapatha 
during his war expedition against Kalinga which ultimately 
converted him from ‘Chandaashoka’ to ‘Dharmaashoka’. 
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The disastrous result of the Kalingan war was the immediate 
inclusion of Kalinga in the Magadhan empire with its head- 
quarters at Tosali. Early Buddhism prevalent in Kalinga got 
a new impulse and spirit from fhe time of Ashoka, and 
embarked upon a new phase of development. 


Until recently the earliest Buddhist remains, of course 
barring those of Ashokan period, were not earlier than the 
8th century A. D. But the discovery of a copper plate and 
a vast Buddhist remains at Jayrampur in the district of 
Balasore pushed back the history of Buddhism in Orissa by 
another two hundred years filling up the ‘gap’ that existed 
from the time of Ashoka till the rise of Bhaumkaras. A 
copper plate grant (2) of Mahasamanta Achuta under 
Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra reveals that Svetabalika 
village in Dandabhukti was granted for the Arya-Samgha of 
Buddhist group whose presiding deity was Bhagavat Arya- 
Avalokiteswara. The copper plate was collected by me from 
Shri Shyamsundar Jena of Jayrampur village who got the 
plate while collecting bricks from the vast maund lying in 
the village. The maund which has yielded myriads of large 
sized old bricks and still contains much, is locally known 
as Ahutikunda ( a sacrificial pit ) of Virat Raja of Maha- 
bharata character where the king had performed horse 
sacrifice. The magnitude of the maund, a chlorite image of 
Tara (with an inscription ‘Sri Rani Mulauchha’ now 
worshipped in the Village, a bronze statue of Buddha (now 
preserved in the Orissa State Museum) recovered from the 
site and a bronze image of Tara from another extremity of 
the village clearly indicate that there was a vast Buddhist 
establishment during the time of Gopachandra whose terri- 
tory extended from Faridpur in the cast to the present 
Balasore town. However, the excavation of the site will hint 
about a flowering of Buddhist art and religion in 5th/6th 
century A.D. Thus, it is well-neigh a fact that the Buddhist 
site of Jayarampur fills up the hiatus in the history of 
Buddhism in Orissa. The Buddhist sculptures of this area 
bear the acme of post-Gupta art movement. 
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_ Since this time till the rise of Bhaumakaras, the history 
of Buddhism in the district as well as in Orissa is shrouded 
in mystery. Possibly many of the Buddhist remains cither 
lie under the ground or damaged by the non Buddhists and 
the Muslims. Whatever remains other than that of Jaya- 
ramapur, are available may all be assignable to Bhaumakaras 
period, and only afew to later period. There were many 
Buddhist sites in the district, the notable of which are Khadi- 
pada, Solampur, Ayodhya, Kupari, Balasore, Dakeswari 
that still preserve magnificent statues of Buddha, Boddhi- 


satiwa, Tara etc. and many other Vajrajanic deties along 
with ruins of Stupas and shrines. 


Ayodhya was a flourishing centre of Buddhism with 
Marichi and Tara as the presiding deities. The vast area of 
Ayodhya washed by the river Sone in the north and circum- 
scribed by the hills in the east and south-east, has yielded 
numerous Buddhist images and worked-stones possibly of 
Buddhist structures. The Goddess Marichi thrce-faced, eight- 
armed standing in alidha pose on the chariot drawn by seven 
pigs is one of the best specimens of Buddhist art in Orissa. 
The Original temple of the Goddess was at a place about a 
kilometre to the present site and even now in this place is seen 
pieces of worked-stones, pillars and Amalakasila. The huge 
remains sirewn in the entire area including a number of 
beautifully chiselled images and a chain of irregular caves in 
the nearby hilis indicate that there was a vast Buddhist 
monastic establishment much before the rise of Bhaumakaras. 
The caves here may be contemporary of those found in the 
hill ranges stretching from Naraja to Delanga (belonging to 
intervening period from the time of Asoka till 8th century 
A. D.}. From .the study of inscription in the image: of 
Marichi, P. Acharya assigns the date of the site to 10th 
century A. D. But on the basis of the cave architecture and 
the available sculptural remains the date of the site can be 
pushed back to iwo centuries carlier when many of the caves 
were dug not in the Asia hill ranges but Buddhism spread 
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here upto 11th century A. D. if not later (3). Other notable 
images of the place are Manjusri, Avalokiteswar, Attendants 
of Marichi (enshrined in the Marichi temple) Varttali, Vadali, 
Varali, and Varahamukhi which mark the spread of Buddhist 
thought and Buddhist art. ‘TheeTara image of Ayodhya 
Seated gracefully on elevated lotus throne in Lalita pose dis- 
plays superb modelling of limbs with oval face, round breasts, 
slim waist and rhythmic hands and fest. Her calm and 
meditative face, lit with a smile of compassion, reveals the 
divine beauty within and discloscs her concern both for the 
inner and the outer world” (4). 


Not far from the river Vaitarani, but within the environ 
of Jajapur was a flourishing site of Tantric Buddhism datable 
to the Bhaumakara period. The place was famous for her 
monastic institution established by Mahamandalacharya 
Paramaguru Rahula Ruchi during the time of Subhakara 
Deva of Bhauma dynasty (5). Several images of this site 
preserved in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar, the 
vast mound at Khadipada and the old bricks found in the 
villages and a number of Tantric Buddhist images kept in 
the village-shrine indicate that there was a vast monastery in 
Khadipada. The speciality of artistic grandeur lies here in 
carving of the images in pieces. The colossal image of 
Buddha (now in the State Museum in Bhumisparsa mudra 
carved in .pieces) is .the best .egample of the artistic 
endeavour. 


Solampur, on the” bank of the River Vaitarani, a 
famous centre of Tantric Buddhism, is referred to in’ the 
Neulpur ‘copper plaie of Subhakara Déva (1). Many images 
are in broken siage lying scattered in the area But a few of 
them now preserved in the Raghunathaji Temple, suggest ‘the 
artistic glory of the site. The image of Buddha’ in Bhumi- 
sparsa mudra with the depiction of eight great miracles such 
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as, the birth of Buddha from Maya Devi, his Dharmachakra- 
prabartana mudra at Deer park, his descent at Sankisu with the 
heavenly bodies, receiving a bowl of honey from the monkey 
at Vaisali, hts sermon at Sravasti after the performance of the 
great miracle, subduing the maden elephant Nilagiri and his 
Mahapariairvana in the Sat forest at Kusinagar, flanked by 
six manusi Buddhas in ardhaparjanka pose, is one of the best 
specimens of Buddhist art in Orissa. The other noteworthy 
specimens of the “place are a two-armed Avalokiteswar, a 
iwo-armed Tara standing in Tribhanga posc, a figure of two- 
armed Avalokiteswar associated by two small figures of Tara 
(belonging to 12th century A. D.), a chlorite image of Vajra- 
sattva which indicate the spread of Tantric Buddhism in the 


area (6). The site may be assignable to the Bhauma 
epoch. 


Kupari in Bhadrak sub-division exhibits Buddhist 
remains datable to Sth/9th century A. D. Sir John Beams (7) 
indicates that there was a Buddhist monastery and a great 
Buddhist Temple wherein one colossal image of Buddha was 
enshrined. Kupari or Komparakagrama in Uttar Tosali finds 
mention in the Neulpur copper plate of Subhakaradeva-l. 
The hill near to the site contains caves used for the residence 
of the ascetics. Charles Fabri on the ground of pillared hall 
at Sisupalgarh assigned the date of the pillared structures of 
Kupari to first century B. C. (8). But in the absence of the 
sculptural remains it is difficult to assign the date of the site. 
However, the two elevated pillared structures, one inside the 
village, and the other at the outskirt indicate remains of 
the Buddhist monasteries. However, Kupari was a potential 
centre of Buddhism till the Bhauma epoch. Later and it was 
supper-imposed by Brahmanical religion the remains of which 
are still seen. The beautiful image of Parvati and Visnu and 
a dilapidated Saivite temple substantiate the statement. 


Gandibedha, a few miles to the north-east of Kupari 
is identified with a famous Buddhist treatise Ganda Vyuha(9) 
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sent through Prajna Curing the time of Subhakara Deva 
to the Chinese Emperor. The remains of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical pantheon are seen in this place and Dubri hill 
close by. ” 


Basta or Bansada, was in the past a centre of Tantric- 
Buddhism. An image of Buddha and another of Avalokite- 
swar associated with Tara now kept ir’ the residence of 
Laxmananath Ray Mahasaya arc stated to have been shifted 
from this place. The present Ray Mahasaya at Laxmana- 
nath, in course of discussion, intimated me that his father 
recovered Buddhist and Brahmanical images from Basta, But 
some of them have been damaged or stolen in last fifteen 
years. 


Sri N. N. Vasu (10) has referred to an image of Buddha 
at Kaspa in Balasore town. A colossal image of Avalokite- 
swar kept in the compound of Fakirmohan College, an 
image of Tara and Buddha collected from the palace of Raja 
Manmatha Nath Deva and now preserved in the Balasore 
Museum, reveal that Balasore was in the medieval time a 
centre of Buddhist culture. 


At Dakeswari pitha of Orasahi village near Chandabali 
I came across images of Brahmanical and Buddhist panthe- 
ons. The important figures of Buddaist pantheon is a life 
size four-armed Avalokiteswar seated in Lalitasana on the full 
blown lotus pedestal. Avana, a village on the ‘seashore has 
recently exposed hundreds of inscribed terracotta seals (con- 
taining the Buddhist Dharanis) two Avalokitswar sculptures, 
two Jaina Tirthankaras, Mahisamardini and Ganesha. Most 
probably there was a Buddhist monastery. Baseli of Bada- 
gaon near Bahanaga, a famous shrine is an image of Vajra 
Varahi of Tantric Buddhism. The image conforms to the 
Dhyana. 
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: 
୪୮୯ସ୍୪ ୪୩୩୮ ଅଖ 0gM_CTeupgTCTTT _ 

ନଷଷସୀ୪_ ଓସସ ଅଜ a _gqEMH_Vv ATH fa 

{ ୩୩୯୪ ଏସ AGH ପ୍‌ ସ୍ସ, Aya 
ସପ Fp eUT TAT pach ALIFE , 

Gg TAT Ha pCTAsIT UTX gBEATSTEg TATA, 
ଵା ୨ ସୁ ॥ “ 


“The worshipper should conceive himself as goddess 
Vajravarahi whose coplexion is red like the pomegranate 
flower; who is 1wo-armed, one-faced and three-eyed, has 
dishevelled hair, is endowed with the six auspicious symbol, 
and is nude, whose essence is the five spiritual knowledges, 
who is of the nature of the Sahaja pleasure, who shows in 
the right hand the Vajra together the Tarjani, and bears 
the Kapala and the Khativanga in the left, who stands in the 
pratyalidha attitude, tramples upon the fierce Kalaratri, is 
decked in garlands of wet heads, end who drinks the blood 
trickling therefrom” (11). 


The survey of sites and the study of the images lead 
me to conclude that Tantric form orf Buddhism flourished 
in this part of land from 6th century A. D. to 12th century 
A. D. along with Jainism, Saivism and Vaisnavism. During 
the Bhauma rule Buddhism was the chief religion in 


~ 


this area. 
JAINISM 


Jainism, an institutionalised religion is still a living 
faith among some communities ‘of Orissa. Its contribution 
to Orissan art and architecture, to language and literature 
and on the whole to iis cultural heritage is immensely signi- 
ficant. The religious instincts inculcated by this religion 
have left an indelible mark in the cultural life of the people, 
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‘Jainism has all along fnstilled a religious zeal amongst its 
votaries, the concrete expression of which is seen all over 
the country in works of art and architecture, ‘statues, frce- 
standing pillars (manastambha), caves and temples. The 57 
feet high statue of Gommatisvara at Sravana Belgola in 
Mysore erected in about 983 or 984 by the Ganga Minister 
Chamundaraya, is a marvel of its kind; and it is imitated in 
many places even to this day. The temple at Mount Abu 
and those at Palithana in Gujarat and Moodbidri and Rarkal 
in the south make a rich contribution ito the Indian heri- 
tage” (12). In regard to the influence of this religion 
Dr. Upadhyaya has further remarked, ‘‘Numerous traces of 
Jaina influence on Indian life can be detected. The worship 
of idols in a refined form, the building of temples, the foun- 
ding of charitable lodges for men and animals, the preserva- 
tion of rich libraries of manuscripts, and the distribution of 
food and other necessities to the poor, these are some of the 
outstanding features of Jaina society, and to a large extent 
they have been imitated by other Indian religious groups. 
Jainism and Buddhism have been foremost in upholding the 
doctrine of ahimsa, and Jainism has held firm to its original 
ideology much more wosely than Buddhism” (13). 


The date of advent of such a popular religion to Kalinga 
can not be definitely ascertained although tradition relates 
its origin to 6th century B. C. The Jmina Harivamsa Purana 
indicates that Mahavira preached his religion in Kalinga and 
Jaina Haribhadriyavritti records that he came to this country 
as a mark of his father’s friendship with its king (14). N. N. 
Vasu (15) on the basis of Jaina Kshetra Samasa indicates the 
visit of Parsvanatha, the 23rd Tirthankara to Kopakataka 
where he Eroke his fast in the house of Dhanya. After this 
interesting incident this place came to be known as Dhanya- 
kataka and as one of the most sacred shrines of the Jainas. 
The learncd scholar further states, “We learn from the Jaina 
Kalpasutra that Parsvanath Svamin obtained Moksa in the 
year 777 B. C. lt is possible that with the advent of Parsva- 
natha in Mayurbhanj and the Nilgiri- border, some of his 
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disciples, also known as Jaina Sravakas, came to this place. But 
as Jainism could not pe popular with the people, their prese- 
nce did not leave any permanent result there. From outward 
appearance, it seems that th® above statue of the 23rd Tirtha 
nkara with a Scythian cap, belongs to the remote period 
when the Kusumba Ksatriyas were in power in Mayura- 
bhanj’”’ (16). Thuspnit is clear that Jainism first entercd into 
this land in the 6th century B. C. with the advent of Maha- 
vira and continued to flourish under the royal patronage. 
The traditions appear to have some historical truth. The 
Nandaraja of Hatigumpha inscription attacked Kalinga and 
took away Kalingajinasana to Magadha. The same was 
recovered by Kharavela in the Ist century B.C. (17). The 
prevalence of Jainism can, therefore, be traced from the time 
of the 23rd Tirthankara and continued upto 9th-10th century 
A. D. The monuments and sculptural remains over the 
statement. 


Kharavela is taken to be the great protagonist of 
Jainism. The caves in Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills near 
/Bhubaneswar dug out mosily during the reign of Kharavela. 
in the first century B. C. for the abode ef Jaina ascetics and 


his famous Hatigumpha inscription clearly indicate the promi- 
nence of Jainism as—a~state religion in Orissa in that period. 


The fate of Jainism after Kharavela can be well-imagined 
from the remarks of Dr. K. C. Panigrahi. “After the fall of 
Kharavela’s dynasty in about the first century B. C. the fortu- 
nes of Jainism cannot be clearly traced. From the first 
century B. C. to the seventh century A. D. no clear chrono- 
logical history of Orissa is available. Some stray specimens 
of Art and architecture recently discovered throw welcome 
light on this dark period of Orissan history, but among such 
specimens the Jaina monuments do not form a prominent 
group. It seems that Jainism suffered an eclipse with the sub- 
sequent rise of Buddhism and Saivism in Orissa. It must 
be noted that Brahmanism remained a major religion of 
Orissa throughout ages, though Jainism and Buddhism had 
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their period of asceftdency. The period of Jaina ascendency 
in Orissa was over at the beginning of Christian cra and it 
then continued to co-exist along with other religious sects. 
Jainism has all along shown a remarkable non-antagonistic 
attitude towards Hinduism, which, according to competent 
authorities, is onc of the causes of its survival. The same 
spirit worked in Orissa and Jainism continued to co-exist as 
a minor religion along with other religions.” 38 The Jaina 
images found in different places of ‘the State either individu- 
ally or with the sculptures of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
panthcons evidently justify the remark of Dr. Panigrahi. 
Saivism which became a predominant religion in the subse- 
quent period appeared to have shown liberal attitude to 
Jainism as is clearly discernible from the representation of 
Jaina images in the Saiva temples. The Jaina images in the 
Mukteswar temple at Bhubaneswar clearly reveal the co- 
existence of this religion with Saivism?# ®, 


The illustrious Somavamsis, the great patrons of Saivism 
appeared to have patronised Jainism. The latest group of 
Jaina caves in Khandagiri hill of Bhubaneswar like Lalatendu 
Kesari cave, Navamuni cave and Varabhuji cave (with ins- 
criptions) were dug out in the reign of Somavamsi king 
Udyota Kesari (1040-1065 A. D.). The inscriptions in these 
caves clearly indicate that the Somavamsi kings in considera- 
tion of the importance of Jaina centre caused its revival. It 
Jeads me therefore, to conclude that several other places of 
Orissa particularly in Utkal region sprang up as the centres 
of Jainism. 


The period of advent of Jainism to Balasore region be 
tentatively assignable to early Christian era as its wave passed 
into Orissa through the ancient route. Many of the Jaina 
centres of the district lie on such route from Jaleswar to 
Charampa. Jaina monuments in the district are rare but a 
large number of Tirthankara images ranging from 7th to ith 
century A. D. arc seen at the places like Marthasol, 
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Panchaghanta and Sasanbad (all m Jaleswar area). 
Basta, Ajodhya, Balasore, Bardhanpur, Pundal, Kupari, 
Charampa, Kaupur etc. The villages on the bank of Subarna- 
rekha river bordering the Jaleswar 1own exhibit numerous 
Jaina relics. In the Gramadevati shrines of Marthasol, 
Panchaghanta, Gope, Manikchauk and Sasanbad villages 
we come accross several images (many in broken condition) 
which indicate the flvorescence of the religion in the area in 
the distant past. The presence of so many relics without 
any evidence of site posed problem to me during my first 
visit. My doubt was cleared in 1975 when the surf-beaten 
bank of the river circumbulating these villages exposed a 
vast remains of Jaina monuments. Having been informed 
of the discovery I visited the site and found in the exposed 
river terrace the remains of terracotta figurines, old bricks 
and cut stone blocks, potsherds and the images of Santi- 
natha, Chaumukha (two images collected by me for the 
Orissa State Museum), miniature votive stupas with exqui- 
site workmanship recovered by the villagers of Gope, Mani- 
kchauk and Sasanbad villages. At a later date while 
renovating a tank in the village of Marthasole, an image of 
Santinatha (black chlorite cist), terracotta lamps and pot- 
sherds were recovered. 1 visited the 7excavated site and 
collected the votive lamps of various shapes for the Orissa 
State Museum. So much of Jaina antiquities suggest that 
there was a vast Jaina monastic establishment installed at a 
secluded place on the bank’ of river Subarnarekha. 


Charampa, a big village located near Bhadrak Railway 
station is an important site of Jainism exposing a number of 
Tirthankara images. The images of Ajitanatha, Santinatha 
and Chandraprabha are preserved in the Orissa State 
Museum and the colossal figure of Risavanatha is lying in 
the site covered by a tree. Several other images arc still 
found in the village. The images of this area belong to the 
period from 7th to 10th century A. D. The existence of a 
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number of Tirthafkara and Sasandevi sculptures® from 
Charampa to Anandapur (in Kconjhar district) indicates the 
ascendancy of the rcligion in the arca. 


Situated at a distance of 9 k.m. from Nilgiri and surro- 
unded by Gharghara, Sona and Sindhu rivers to the east, 
north and west respectively, Ayodhya was evidently a flouri- 
shing centre of Buddhism and Jainism in the early medieval 
period. The vast area strewn with remains of monuments 
and sculptures alongwith quite a large number of them in the 
compound of Marichi temple and in the private possession 
indicates that it was a temple city and justify the title of 
Ayodhya as a sacred Tirtha. Much has been written about 
the Buddhist supremacy and monuments of the place squibly 
indicating the Jaina influence. Jaina culture was no less 
important here as is avered by ihe sculptures although it is 
difficult to say which religion first appeared. 


Of the other different Jaina sites, mention may be made 
of Balasore town exposing three images of Risavanatha 
(now preserved in Balasore Museum), Bhimpur, a village 15 
k. m. to the south-east of Balasore town which yielded many 
old images along with a beautiful figure of Mahavira asso- 
ciated with miniature images of 24 Tirthankaras and many 
other figures of Jaina panthcon, Vardhanpur belicved to be 
the abbreviation of Vardhamenaptr, Kavpur, Olang about 
15 k. m. north of Bhadrak town, and Basta (two images from 
this place kept in the residence of Laxmananath Roy Maha- 
saya) etc. 


The above discussion clearly indicates the spread of 
Jainism in the disirict of Balasore with other religions. Its 
period of ascendancy ended by the 10th-lIith century A. D. 
but it continued in the religious firmament of the region till 
thc later mediaeval period and is still a living faith among 
some communitics, 
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SAIVISM : ନ 

Saivism, another important institutionalised religion 
of Orissa has a long history of its own with wide celebrity. 
It still occupies a prominent nosition in the religious life of 
the pcople, as is evidenced from the innumerable Saiva shri- 
nes almost in every Hindu village and from the observance of 
Saiva festivals by the Hindus. 


It is not easy to ascertain the exact time of the rise 
and spread of Saiva cult in this part of the land, though the 
tradition of Siva worship in the shape of Linga is very very 
old. We can trace the history of this thought from Gupta 
period when both Saivism and Saktism appeared to have 
flourished in Orissa. Viraja, the earliest Sakta shrine of Orissa 
developed during the Gupta period and probably the cult of 
Siva must have come to eminence from this time. 


The earliest evidence of Saivism we come across from 
the Asanpat stone inscription in Keonjhar district associated 
with a beautiful eight- armed Nataraja image® ° belonging to 
Maharaja Sri Satra Bhanja of Naga dynasty (4th-5th century 
A. D.). This is the earlicst known cpigraphic cvidence of 
Siva worship in Orissa and the earliest Nataraja image. The 
ruling dynasties of ancient Orissa like Nalas, the Matharas 
and eastern Gangas have been described in their epigraphs as 
the patrons of Saivism. ‘To them Siva is held high esteem as 
the creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe. It was 
during this period that Saiva religion ushered in an era of 
development in Utter-Tosali or Utkal region. The copper 
plate grant of Sri Sambhuyasa of Mudgala dynasty (6th 
century A. D.) who ruled over this region indicates that he 
was a devout devotce of Lord Siva .?1 


It is an admitted fact that Saivism embaiked upon a 
new phase of developmcnt whcn the Sailodbhavas came to 
power and ruled over a region extending from Vaitarani to 
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Risikulya 22, In all the copper plates of the Sailodbhavas 
Siva has been described as the highest God. Some of the 

copper plate records in glowing terms describe Siva as 

“oreater than the sky, superior to the Lord of undying divine 
beings (Indra), establisher of Dfiarma in the Yajna of 
Daksha, winner of the powerful Rakshasas, deeper than the 

fathomless ocean, brighter and more luminous than the Sun, 

more pleasant in looking of all (the people)-than the Moon, 

the ruler of all the three worlds 23”. The Lakulisa pasupata 
cult gained ascendency under the patronage of Sailodbhavas. 

The Laxmaneswar, Bharateswar, and Parsurameswar Temples 

belonging to this period contain the images of Lakulisa. 

The Bhaumakaras (736-940 A. D.) of Utkal who were responsi- 
ble in spreading the Orissan culture to far off countries like 
China were great builders and patrons of learning, art and 
architecture and were eclectic in their religious outlook. 
They championed Buddhism, Tantrism and Saivism, as is 
known from their monuments like Vaital, Gauri and Mohini 
Temples at Bhubaneswar, sixty-four Yogini temples at Hira- 
pur, the Buddhist establishments at Ayodhya, Khadipada, 
Kupari of Balasore, Ratnagiri, and Lalitagiri, Udayagiri of 
Cuttack, several monuments of Prachi valley and the monu- 
ments of Jajpur cultura? complex (their capital city). Cons- 
truction of the temple of Madhabeswara by Madhabi Devi, 
queen of Subhakar Deva-1 and the appointment of an Saiva 
Acharya in the temple for worship, the title of Paramamahe- 
Swar assumed by Subhakara Deva-IV,® the grant of villages 
for the worship of Umamaheswar in the temple of Nanne- 
swar Siva indicate the contribution of the Bhaumakaras 
towards the spread and popularisation of Saivism alongwith 
the other sects. The Somavamsis of Utkal greatly enhanced 
the status of Saivism during their rule. Jajpur and Bhubane- 
swar rose to eminence as the centres of Saivism. The Saivite 
centre at Jajpur, extended in the north upto Bhadrak, Kupari 
have numerous Saiva temples, the traces of which are still 
available. The titles of Paramamaheswara, Parameswar 
assumed by the Somavamsis reveal their allegiance to Saivism. 
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The Saivite temples at Palia ne@r Bhadrak, at Kaupur, 
Kumareswar temple at Guamala, at Dakeswari pitha and 
Narendrapur may be assigiable to this period. 
=~ 

Here I am tempted to mention that Narendrapur not 
far from Chandabali was an eminent workshop for produc- 
tion of Sivalingam. The site has yielded numerous Sivalingas 
from 6 ins. to 6 ft. in height carved in “sand and chiorite 
stones, many of which are still found in the village. Probably 
Sivalingas were transported from this place to the South-East 
Asian countries through Sea-routc and to different places 
of Orissa. 


The remains of Siva temple at Palia about ten miles 
to the south of Bhadrak belongs to the Somavamsi period, 
The image of Mahisamardini and the door jambs containing 
Chanda and Prachanda now set in the Biranchinarayan 
temple bear the characteristic features of Somavamsi art. 


Kaupur, a village fifteen kilometres to the north-west 
of Bhadrak in the bank of Salandi river, cxhibits a number 
of sculptures and shrines of Saivism, Jainism, Vaisnavism and 
Sun-cult, belonging to a period from 7th to 13th century 
A. D. Among the ruins from the place three beautiful images 
of Umamaheswars carved in chlorite stone in the broken 
Biranchinarayana temples, two sculptures of Bhairava and 
beautifully chiselled Sivalinga deserve mention. The prese- 
nce of so many images of different pantheons here indicates 
that .Kaupur was a great centre of culture for about Six 
centuries. 


Aradi, on the river Vaitarani is a Saivite centre for 
eminence where thousands of pilgrims from different parts 
of Orissa throng to propitiatc the Ged. People have the 
belief that many patients suffering from dangerous diseases 
are cured Pr the grace of the God. The centre has no 
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history but has a strong ¢radition highlighting the God ard 
the place. The Sivalinga is worshipped in a modern temple 
and the place is devoid of any archaeological evidences. 
Hence, it is not possible to assign the date of the shrine. 


There is a unique Sivalinga at Kumbhiragadhi situa- 
ted on the eastern bank of the river Subarnarekha in the 
Bhogarai Block. The place is far from the inhabitable area 
and is not connected by any road. People having their culti- 
vable land in a vast tract around this Saivite centre visit 
the place to pay homage to the God during summer only. 
Until recently the area was full of jungle which has been 
cleared up and converted to paddy land. The Sivalinga 
made of chlorite stone and finely polished is twelve feet high 
with upper most part, four fect in cylindrical shape showing 
curved limbs locally stated to be the sacred thread of the 
deity. The middle portion of the Lingam is in octagonal 
shape and the basement is square. The circumference of the 
Sakti is 36 fect There is a square size stone Vedi (6 ft. in 
size which is stated to have been set with the linga in earlier 
period. The Vedi shows the workmanship of lotus flowers, 
holes and other scroll wprks. Sometime back the Vedi was 
separated from the linga“and the latter was raised straight 
from a slanting position. 


The stricking importance is the unusual size of the 
Linga. It is a colossal linga next in size and magnitude to 
that set in the Bhaskareswar temple at Bhubaneswar. It 
appears to me that originally it was a Buddhist stupa and 
was converted to a Linga when Saivism spread in the area. 
The date of installation of stupa may tentatively be assigned 
to post-Gupta period when Swetavalika Buddhist Mahavihara 
discovered-in the village Jayarampur located about 5 k. m. 
to the cast of this shrine which was established by Achyuta, 
a feudatory chief under Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra whose 
kingdom extended from Faridapur in the cast to Balasore in 
the west. 
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Chandaneswar in Huguly village of Bhograi Block is 
a great centre of Saivism drawing lakhs of pilgrims from diffe- 
rent parts of India and mostly from West Bengal. The signi- 
ficance of the centre lies in its peculiar festival held in the 
month of Chaitra (March-April) almost uncommon in Orissa 
and peculiar in relieving numerous patients from incurablc 
diseases. The festival so observed is known as Nila Yatra and 
Pata-Yatra when lakhs of people crowd the area converting 
the centre to almost a township. The devotees (Bhaktas the 
number not less than twenty-thousand) put on sacred thread 
in their neck as a mark of their observance of the rites and 
maintain strict fasting. On the occasion of Nila Yatra, the 
Bhaktas lift ceremonially two ‘“thambi’ kathas {about forty 
feet in length) from the pond and place them by the side of 
the temple for worship. On the occasion of Pata Yatra the 
Bhaktas move in a procession amidst chanting of devotional 
songs, drum-beating from a place located about 9 k. m. to 
the east of Chandeswar, known as Hakanda and finally dis- 
perse after paying homage to the deity in the temple. Several 
Bhaktas as a mark of their devotion prick iron nails on their 
tongues and waist. The Siva-linga here is not visible but 
only the Sakti with a hole wherein ‘Aanchamruta’ and water 
are poured. The pandas of the temple state that some 
20 years back they dug out the shrine for erecting a stone 
pavement and while digging found out three perforated Siva- 
linga set in a line from top to the bottom. They dug up to 
the depth of 20 ft, and founc the perennial water source. 
From that depth they paved four sides and set the three lingas 
as they were. This appears to be somewhat unusual and 
evidently leads us to believe in strong legends connected with 
it. History with regard to the origin of the site is silent 
although interesting legends are associated with it, but from 
the of a few worked stones lying scattered in the com- 


pounfl and two Visnu images with exquisite workmanship, the 
date of the Saivite centre may tentatively be assignable to 
Ganga period. 


The five important Saivite centres around the present 
Balasore town deserve attention of the scholars. They are 
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Maninageswar (about fifteen k. m. to the south-east 
of the town), _Khajureswar (fifteen k. m. to the south- 
west), Gadagadeswar near Remuna and! Baneswar in 
old Balasore on the bank of Budabalanga river. All the 
original temples except Maninagzswar have ben reconstructed 
recenily exhibiting only the shrine2s an‘ sculptural ani acchi- 
tectural remains. Of the extant sculptures eighteen handed 
female deity (may be Mahalaxmi or Mahasaraswati), two 
Visnu images, the Parswadevatas, broken images of Matrikas 
at Maninageswar and the beautiful door jamb of the sancium 
showing exuberance of Ganga art movement, the Diktapala 
and Dikapalika images in the Temple of Baneswar, the life 
size Parswadevatas of Khajureswar along with three Mahisa- 
mardini images (one eight-armed Mahisamardini now wor- 
shipped as Durga in Khakhera temple), the Varaha and Visnu 
images in Bankeswar temple are important and bespeak the 
flourishing stage of Orissan art. According to traditicn these 
tempices are assigned to Baneswar, the legeiidary demon of 
mythological origin. Jhadeswar in Nuvua-bazar of Balasore 
town is another Saiviic centre stated to have been cstabli- 
shed during the Maratha rule. The Siva Linga was recovered 
from a Jhada (Junge) and after such name he was installed 
as Jhadeswar in Balasore town. Leaving aside these impor- 
tant Saivite centres, the district of Balasore has the 
distinction of having Saivite shrines in many Hindu 
villages. & 
The importance of these Saivite centres lies in the 
synthesis of Saktism, Vaisnavism, Saura cult and Jainism. 
The most conspicuous of the sites is Khajureswar where we 
find a large number of images of these cults. The important 
sculptures (all carved in chlorite cists) deserving mention are 
two cight-armed Mahisamardini miniatures of Sapta Matrika 
in association with Uma Maheswar, Manassa, a ten-armed 
Durga, three images of Parvati, four of Surya, several 
sculptures of Ganesa, Kartikeya, Ajaikapada Bhairava, 
Varaha and Visnu, Parsvanatha, Ganga and Yamuna, which 
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in tlieir present state of preservation Dear the testimony of 
flourishing art movement of imperial Gangas. The presence 
of so many images of above pantheons indicates that religious 
syncreticism took place in these places while maintaining the 
identity of presiding cult. 


SAKTISM 
ମା 

The contribution of the district of Balasorc to the 
development of Saktism and Tantrism is evidently very con- 
spicuous. The monuments and archaelogical sites, be it 
Saiva, or Vaisnava or Saura or Buddhist, has the evidence of 
Saktism in some form or other. Sakti or the female principle 
still occupies a pre-eminent position in the religious life of 
the people. There are several Sakta Tantric centres of emi- 
nence only a few of which find place in this paper. 


In the present state of our knowledge the history of 
Saktism in Orissa is traceable to the early centuries 
of Christian era, when the cult of Naga and Yaksa 
flourised as the part of Buddhism and Jainism, remains 
of which are seen at Bhubaneswar and ‘ome preserved in the 
Orissa State Museum. The cult of Yaksa and Naga originally 
the malevolent aspect in the tribal and primitive cultures, 
was incorporated in the Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanical 
myths, legends and thoughts. The crude images of this cult 
greatly shaped in later period the iconographic conception 
of various manifestations of Gods and Goddesses. It is, thus, 
in all probability Sakti cult flourished in the State of Orissa 
from Ist and 2nd century B. C. Although the antiquarian 
remains of the early period other than that of Bhubaneswar 
have not yet bcen traced out systematically, the cult with 
the female principle still holds an important position in the 


folk-belief pattern. 


From the time of the Guptas the iniluence of Saktism 
became conspicuous in this region. Jt was during this period 
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the qualitative chang® took place in the female prinéiple. 
Most of the great Purenas composed during this period 
greatly enhanced the position of the femal& deities even 
subordinating the great Gods 24, As a result Sakti emerged 
in numerous manifestations. The notable Sakta shrine of 
this period is Viraja at Jajpur. On the basis of the sacred 
literature, the strong legend and the iconographic features 
Virevja the two-armed Durga image, the earliest variety assig- 
nable to Gupta period, can be accepted as the earlicst Sakta 
pitha of Odra, or Uddiyan or Utkal region. The Sakta 
Kshctra of Viraja is still an working institution having its 
jurisdiction over a large area of Balasore and Cuttack 
districts. 


Bhadra Kali at Bhadrak, considered as one of the 
manifestations of Mahavidya Kali, is an important Sakta 
tantric centre of Orissa finding mention in different religious 
texts. Various texts have described in various ways regar- 
ding origin of the goddess Bhadra Kali. According to 
Mahabharata Birabhadra was born from the anger of Rudra 
and Bhadra Kali from the anger of Devi for destruction of 
Daksa Yajna. Devsbhagabata mentions that Bhadrakali 
appeared with a crore of Yoginis for the destruction of Daksa 
Yajna. There are several Dhyanas of Goddess in the 
Puranas. One such Dhyana in Pancha Tantra Sara records 
that the Goddess is four-armed, theec-cyced in the comple- 
xion of raining cloud and fierce looking, having skull-cup, 
parasu, dambaru and trisula in her hands. She bestows 
welfare to the people. 


The image of Bhadrakali at Bhadrak is four-armed 
with Khadga in upper right hand, rosary in lower, Dhala in 
upper-left placing her lower lett on her thigh with a child 
sitting on her left thigh. She is seated in Lalitasana flanked 
by her Vahana lion «nd lady attendants, one in each side. 
The Dhyana noted above docs not conform to the features of 
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Bhadrakali at Bhadra<. Mahisamardimi Durga or Bhadra- 
kali, the presiding Goddess of Kalika Purana approximates 
the Goddess of Bhadrakali of Bhadrak. The purana depicts 
her as a benevolent, the most beautiful lady in the world 
wearing the golden ornaments and having fine complexion, 
dccked with three eyes and four hands, having the weapons 
and Siddha Sutra in her right hand and Abhaya pose. The 
association of lion brings her in proximity to Durga. This 
has been comfirmed by the scholars. The association of a 


child poses a problem reminding us the character of mother 
Goddess. 


Historical account with regard to the origin of the 
Goddess is not known. But from her iconographic features 
we can place her to the Somavamsi or Ganga period, when 
Mahavidyas crept into Sakti pantheon of Orissa. The origi- 
nal pitha of the Goddess was near Sadabrata Matha of 
Bhadrak town. The Muslims during their constant attack 
demolished the temple and constructed a mosque there with 
the architectural remains. As a resuit the image was shifted to 
the present site. Bhadrakali is conscntious!y taken as one 
of the ten eminent Sakta pithas of Oris holding a large follo- 
wing from different parts of the Siatc. It is probably duc 
to hz eminence the Kali worship of Bhadrak is famous 
in Orissa. 

~ 


rahmani of Abhana is cn important Saskta shrine 
of the district situated 23 hms. to the souih of Bahanaga 
and very near to the sea. Avana exposcl in January 1981, 
the laterite temple of the goddess {Khakhara type of templc,) 
the images of Mahisamardini, Parvat;, Avalokitcswar (of 
Buddhist pantheon}, two Tirthankara images (of Jain panth 
on’, numerous inscribed Buddhist terracotta seals contai- 
n'ng Buddhist Uharanis and ttupas and from different 
places of the village several such terracoita tablets and old 
bricks potters etc. indicating the fluor¢scence of SakKtism, 
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Jainism and Buddhism., Most probably there was a Buddhist 
Mahavihara where Sramanes were staying. The name 
Sramana is inscribed below the Dharan:. Thc votive scals 
were the objects of offerings in the Buddhist centre. In the 
present state of our knowledge ewe cannot ascertain the 
relationship of these Buddhist scaled tablets and the images 
with tne presiding Sakta Goddess Brahmani. She is enshri- 
ned ina Khakhara temple with her face to the west. The 
temple was in the d+ bris upto ‘gandi’ giving only a small 
opening of the door through which ihe priest used 10 
worship her. The N. S. S. volunteers of the Belabhumi 
College, Abhana with an intention of renovating the temple 
and reconstructing it staried digging operation in January 
1981. The excavated areca brought to light the images and 
the terracotta sealed tablets which now find place in the 
college. The plinth of the Jagamohana is square in size 
However, further digging is stopped. There is a vast mound 
covering an areca of about «cre. The arca needs immediate 
excavation and conservation of the temple. The image is 
now visible from the breast {to the head and the rest is under 
debris. From the position cf four exposed hands and the 
Ayudhas like Damtaru, Trisula and Bell, one hand is 
bitten by her canineelccth) and the skeleton like body, 
1 identify the image as Chamundau. The identification of 
the deity as Brahmani by the local people cannot be accep- 
ted. The donor jamb contains an inscription {which is being 
at empted {to decipher) of Bhauma clearacter On the basis 
of the temple type, iconographic features of the Goddcss, I 
place the temple and the Budcdhistic ard Jaina remains to 
the Bhauma period, when ‘Tanirism made its headway in 
Orissa. This particular site i: not the only one but there 
are many of this period in district to bespeak the catholicity 
and cecclecticism of the Bliauma monarchs. The ci covery 
of the site adds a ncw chapter to the history of Bhaumakara 
as well as the cultural history of Orissa. 


It is sleanced from thie tradition that the Goddcss 1s 
connected with the navigation and fishing. ‘The tradition 
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runs that the boatsmen and the crew uted to worship her 
at the time of their sea voyage. She was originally facing 
the east to the sea which the boatsmen did not consider aus- 
pecious. Once a merchant prayed to her to turn her face to 
the west so that they would not be affected by her wrath. 
Having been satisfied with his prayer she turned herself 
back to the west. The authenticity of the story lies in its 
connection with navigation. Similar such stories are asso- 
ciated with the goddesses enshrined on the sea shore or in 
the river mouths of Orissa. Dhamarai on the mouth of 
Vaitarani, Dakeswari onthe bank of the same river and 
Patanamangala of Narendrapur can be cited as examples 
in this context. 


The Chandi temple of Khajureswar near Bargarh on 
Nilagiri road (about 15 kms. south-west of Balasore town) 
is an important Sakta Tantric centre. The temple in dila- 
pidated condition, made of laterite stone (except the door 
frame which is made of Chlorite stone’ is of Khakhara 
order standing to a height of 13 ft. It is Pancharath on 
plan provided with mouldings, the nicbes, now lying vacant. 
The sanctum oblong on plan is made out of stone set with- 
out mortar. The door jamb in chlorite stcne is decorated 
with scroll work and floral motifs2?56, The enshrined god- 
dess is an image of §-armed Mahisamardini holding in her 
left hands a shield, a low, a serpent and the 4th one hol- 
ding the neck of the demon and the right hands having 
sword, one in the attitude of taking out an arrow from the 
quiver, a chakra (the ayudha in other is not traceable). The 
rampant lion is attacking the demon who in turn is trying 
hard to escape himself from the clutches of the goddess. By 
her side is seen another 8-afmed Durga of the same varicty 
and more or less in the same pose except the demon which 
is seen fighting in a slanting pose with a curved dagger and 
facing tangently to the goddess. Another ten-armed image 
of Durga, one of the best specimens ever I have come across 
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in Orissa is set in the newly built Khajureswar temple in the 
same complex. The other Sakti images of striking impor- 
tance are an image of Manasa, Ganga and Yamuna, two 
images of Parvati, Saptamatrikas associated with QGanesa 
and Virabhadra in miniature form flanked by Uma Mathe- 
swar at the top. The exposure of several images of Surya, 
Kartikeya, Ganesa, Kshetrapal and at a distance in the 
same village sculptures of Visnu and Parsvanath, five ruined 
temples and the basement of temples in the complex give an 
indication of the rise of Jainism, Sun cult, Saktism, Saivism 
and Vaisnavism. At present Saivism and Saktism are in 
working order. 


Dakeswari, a Sakta shrine of eminence in the village 
Orasahi, is located about 10 kilometres to the south-east of 
Chandabali on the river Vaitarani. The location of the pitha, 
the epithet of Dakeswari, the local legend associated with 
her and the availability of archaeological remains in the 
environ relate her with the goddess of navigation. She is 
known as Dakeswari because she is believed to reply to the 
call of her devotees and help them in their woe and misery. 
According to one vers¥on of the local legend she was dwe- 
lling in a tank located adjacent to the shrine. Once the 
cowherd boys while grazing their cattle were blowing flute 
(singa) and enjoying their time. The goddess being into- 
lerant of the sound came out of water and asked them to 
stop blowing of the flute. The boys paid no heed to her. 
As a result all the boys were killed out of her wrath. The 
eye witness of the incident intimated about the miraculous 
incident to the parents of the boys who lost their lives. The 
villagers came in a group to the tank, propitiated her with 
the sacrifice of animals and finally regained the lives of the 
boys. As ordained by the goddess she was installed therein 
as Duakeswari. Another version of the story relates that the 
boaismen recovered her from tlie river and installed there 
us their presiding deity. It is, therefore, customary on the 
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part of fishermen and boats-men to pay her oheisance 
before rowing the boats in the sea and river. She is belie- 
ved to be eldest sister of Dhamcrai located on Vaitarani 
(functioning as the goddess of water and navigation) and 
Patanamangala of Narendrapur about }5 kms. to the north, 


Whatever be the origin of the goddess and her 
enshrinement in the present site, she is a very important 
goddess of the arca and the presiding cdeity of the Kanika 
Raj family. The image is a 2-armed Mahisamardini in 
chlorite stone holding sword, club, trisula (in two hands), 
arrow, discus and in once hand holding tail of buffalo, the 
left hands (from the top) holding a shield, a bow,bell,s :vered 
human head, snake and the other one pressing the neck of 
the demon. Mahisasura with a sword in one hand and the 
other tightly holding the left leg of the goddess is seen 
fighting in the position of having one leg inside the trunk of 
the decapitated buffulo. The other images in the pitha are 
a two-armed Avalokiteswar 2 ft. X 3 ft.) in lalitasana, one 
Ajaikapala Bhairava, a four-armed dancing Ganesa, a 
small figure of Bhairava and onc pa along with seve- 
ral worked stones which except Avdtokiteswar belong to a 
temple. The traces of the foundation is seen on the edge 
of a nearby tank. Yonder is a ruined brick structure which 
is assigned as the remains of a palace. The local people 
indicate that Pancha Pandava during their Banabasa life 
propitiated Dakeswari and through her grace led peaceful 
life for the rest of the wandering period. The palace and 
the ruined temple were built by the Maharaja Yodhisthira. 
The extensive brick structure can be assigned to a mediaeval 
feudal lord. 


As regarcs the date of Dakeswari we do not have 
definite hisiorical proofs, but iconographically she can be 
placed to the period of Bhaumakaras or Somavamsis when 
Orissan art embarked upon a new phase of development. 
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The tradition associated with the goddess leads us 
to co-relate her with the maritime activities carried on by the 
brave Oriyas in the port of Dhamara lying very near to the 
site. Dhamara as known from the historical records was a 
prosperous port from which the m®rchants sailed to far off 
countries. 


Dakeswari pitha is associated with different other 
Sakta shrines located within a radious of about 10 kms. 
The important of them who are considered to be her younger 
sisters are Dhamarai of Dhamara (the daughter of the sea) 
(2) Patana Mangala of Panchamukha Narendrapur, (3) Yadi 
Mangala of Balikudi, (4) Kharakhai of Kasturikana, 
(5) Budhi Basuli of Tentulida, (6) Daleswari of Kandagoredi, 
(7) Andhara Gohiri Thakurani of Bentalapur. The most 
interesting aspect characterised with glorification of the 
deities is their association with water intimidating their rela- 
tion with navigation and fishing. 


The temple of Mangala lics in the village of Narendra- 
pur about 40 kms. south-east of Bhadrak town. Patna is 
a common epithet given to an area or a ward of the village 
or even to a particulas village. The temple consisting of 
sanctum and Jagamolhan is seen at the outskirt of the village 
on the edge of a vast tank. The goddess, famous in legend 
has grcat popularity in Bhadrak area. The popular story of 
Khulanasundari in glorification of Mangala is related here. 
The deity is believed to have been installed by Dhaneswar 
Saudagara (a merchant) after regaining his lost property 
through her grace. This is again connected with the mari- 
time activities of the Oriyas in the past. Whatever be the 
authenticity of the legend, we can trace some historical truth 
init. The village not far from sea and the port of Dhamara 
on Chandabali was a prosperous centre of trade. The folk 
belief current in the area cannot be altogether ruled out. This 
can further ‘be substantiated by archaeological evidences. 
During the archaeological survey of the area I came across 
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numerous Siva Lingas of various magypitude from 6 inches to 
6 ft. in height, in various stages of preparation particularly 
in Narendrapur village. This is centainly a peculiar feature, 
uncommon in other parts of the State. The scholars in the 
line will agree with me irp the point that numerous Siva 
Lingas {several such are reported to have been taken away 
by the outsiders) were not meant for the purpose of worship 
in the village as no, structural remains have so tar been found 
out. Therefore, I am of the view that the village was a work- 
shop for the preparation of Siva Lingas which were trans- 
ported to different parts of the State and to Malayasian 
countries with which Kalinga had trade relationship in the 
ancient times. Past glory of the locality is gone through the 
vicissitude of time but the goddess Mangala stands as the 
witness to the past glory. 


According to iconography goddess Mangala is the 
same as Durga and is depicted as skilled in all the auspici- 
ous works and she herself is the most auspicious and the 
bestower of all the desires. It is said that as she was first 
worshipped by Mangala, a king of Ikhsvaku family she 
came to be known as Mangala. Generally she is regarded as 
the Ista Devata of the ladies. In the tartrik Texts she is descri- 
bed sixteen years old, ever youthful and lives like autumnal 
lotus, eyes resembling blue lilies and is bestower of pros- 
perity to her devotees. She is, therefore, the presiding deity 
of prosperity and happiness. Devipurana describes her as 
the destroyer of demon Ruru and is identified with different 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon like Bhairavi, Durga, 
Kanya, Kapali, Kali, etc. 


The deity of Narendrapur sits in Rajalilasana on the 
back of her Vahana Lion. She is four-armed having sword 
and shield in her upper hands, Ratna in lower left hand while 
lower right holding a bahy on lap. Normally the baby is 
not associated with Mangala. Here the association of a baby 
brings out the mother aspect of the goddess although the 
traditional iconographic features do not conform. 
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That Narendrapur was a centre of Saktism is attested 
by the availability of other Sakta goddesses like two-armed 
Matsya Varahi (broken into pieces , ten feet ‘in height in 


sitting posture and a few Matrika images and a colossal 
image of Ganesa. 


The Sakta shrine of Kahncibindha is located near 
Markona. The enshrined goddess is an image of ten-armed 
Durga holding trident, Khanda, Vajra, Musala and Chakra 
in the right hands and arrow, bow, shield, battle axe and 
snake in the left ones. The demon is seen coming out of 
the decapitated body of the bvufallo with shield and sword. 
The goddess is associated with two lady attendants one in 
each side holding sword and shield in their hands. The 
pedestal contains two lines of inscription in proto-Oriya 
character, engraved in negative form which can be read with 
the help of a mirror. The inscription is datable to thirteenth 
century A D. This is an important shrine propitiated by the 
people of the locality. Another image of Durga of the same 
magnitude is lying under a baniyan tree. According to the 
informations collected by Smt. S. Tripathy, Epigraphist of 
the Museum, there are many sculptures Iying scattered 
in the ‘area. i 


Kaupur, a flourishing centre of Sakta, Saiva, Saura and 
Vishnu cult, lies about fifteen K. M. to the north-west of 
Bhadrak on the bank of Salandi. TI sculptural remains we 
come across in the village belonged to the period from S$th 
to 13 centuiy A D. In the delapidated brick temple of 
Biranchinarayana are seen three images of Uma-Maheswar, 
two of Surya, one of Garuda and the other of Ganesa, 
which in chlorite cists exhibit exquisite workmanship and 
are in good state of preservation. The image of Simhavahini 
known as Chandi, the presiding goddess of the village, 
eight-armed with sword, rosary, one in Varada and Chakra 
and lefthands holding shield, trident, bow and a vase. Here 
the lion is in a peculiar position with its trunk at the back 
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of the Devi’s leg. She is not associated here with Mahisa- 
sura. This is a rare type of image ever seen in Orissa and 
can best be compared iconographically with Simhavahini of 
Sukleswar in the district of _ Cuttack. The other images of 
the place are Narasimha, two Bhairavas, one Parvati, 
known as Gadachandi. The image of Simhavahini belongs 
to early period (Bhaumakaras) when Sakta Tantrism flouri- 
shed in this area. The cult of Visnu, Siva and Surya deve- 
loped in later period. Kaupur is onc of the main centres of 
religion where all the cult of Brahmanical religion continued 
to flourish together. 


An important Sakta shrine of the Raibania fort, once 
upon a time a presiding goddess, in aniconic form stands 
as a surviving member of the then military complex. The 
goddess represents a rectangular piece of stone kept at a 
place known as Jayachandi ban. The aniconic form of goddess 
suggests, that she was originally a folk goddess and later on 
accepted as the presiding goddess of the fort on account of 
her far fame eminence. Even now people of the locality 
throng there in large numbers during Dasahara and Makara- 
sankranti to propitiate her. This important Sakta shrine 
reminds us of importance of the Raibania fort which flouri- 
shed as the greatest military stronghold of the Ganga 
monarchs. Even in its ruin the fort looks elegant extending 
in an area of about one square mile, surrounded by gigantic 
wall with the basement of 120 feet broad and zigzag gates 
followed by dezp moats and twenty-six big tanks inside. 


Similar to Jayachandi of Raibania we have the 
references of Chandi, Gadachandi, Durga, Bena Durga, 
Kanaka Durga as the presiding goddesses of the forts gone 
by through the vicissitude of time, but these goddesses even 
now exert influence on the people and several villages of 
the district have, in course of time, been named after them, 
thus giving a picture of the continuity of Sakti cult. 
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Another peculiarity of Saktism in the district ise the 
incorporation of Buddhist and Jaina Tantric goddesses who 
are worshipped as manifestations of Durga. . The glaring 
example of such assimilation is manifested at Ayodhya, 
where Buddhist Tantrik goddess *Marichi is worshipped as 
Durga. Thus, the Buddhistic importance of the place is 
shrouded under the influence of Brahmanical religion. 


Gadachandi of Amarda (representing a piece of stone) 
is now worshipped in the western outskirt of the village. 
People believe that the goddess alongwith her sisters, such 
as Mangala, Satabhauni, and Vetali were originally worship- 
ped in the old Amarda gada and enshrined in four quar- 
ters of the fort. After the fort was demolished they were 
shifted to the village and enshrined in four outskirts. All 
the goddesses are in aniconic forms indicating their folk- 
aspects. This is further substantiated by the fact that all of 
them are propitiated oy the priests cf Majhi caste (scheduled 
caste}. It will not be unreasonable to surmise the possi- 
bility of transformation of the original folk deities to the 
Sankritised ones after the establishment of the fort. 


In addition to’ the above noted independent Sakta 
shrines we have the references to Saktism which continued 
with Saivism, Vaisnavism, Jainism and Buddhism. In this 
context mention may be made of Uma-Maheswar images at 
Sergada, Orasahi, Kaupur, Laxmivaraha images at Sergada, 
Vardhanapur, etc. 


The folk deities of the district are no less important. 
The cult of Kalika, Sitala, Mangala, and Mansa are wor- 
shipped in the northern part of the district. Every Hindu 
village has a protectress goddess, representing in most cases 
a piece of stone known as Gramadevatis. They go by 
various names and worshipped as Durga by Brahmins in 
some places or by Malis or barbers or by scheduled caste 


people. 
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SAURA CULT ° 


Orissa hgs the tradition of Pancha Devata Upasana& 
from the very ancient times. To highlight them five great 
centres were established suth as, Sakta kshetra at Jajpur, 
Vinayaka kshetra at Mahavinayak, Saiva kshetra at Bhubane- 
swar, Vaisnava kshetra at Puri and Saura kshetra at Konark. 
In addition to theseceminent centres, deities of the five cults 
are seen everywhere in Orissa with more concentration in 
coastal belt. 


The traces of Saura cult and Sun temples are still to 
be found in different places of Balasore district. Ayodhya, 
Purnagaon, Kunisahi, Domagandara, 2¢ jin MNilagiri sub- 
division, Kaupur and Palia in Bhadrak sub-division, Sergada. 
and Bardhanpur in Balasore sub-division have exposed 
beautiful Sun-images. The images of Ayodhya, Purnagaon, 
Sergada, and Kaupur, correspond in a very considerable 
degree to the Dhyana described in the Silpasastra. “His 
great chariot has one wheel and is drawn by seven horses, 
He has a lotus in each of His hands, wears an armour and 
has a shield over His breast, has beautiful straight hair, is 
surrounded by a halo of light, has good hair and apparel, 
is decorated with gold (ornaments) jewels His chariot 
mentioned above is called by the name Makaradhwaja. 
ନ His body is represented as lustrous and He is the one 
giver of light to all the worlds...... His two gatekeepers Danda 
(Yama) and Pingala {Agni} have swords in their hands.” 27 


The two images of Surya at Kaupur which look alike 
are in good state of preservation. Both the sculptures are 
seen standing on chariot drawn by seven Spirited horses. 
The portions below their thigh are not seen. Danda is seen 
with a sword in his hand and Pingala with pen and inkpot 
in his hands, Aruna, the charioteer is engaged in driving the 
horses with their reins in his hands. The full blown lotus 
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flowers in their handstare very prominent. They are well- 
ornamented. These images are assignable to post Gupta 
period (600-700 A. D. ),. 28 . 


The images are found in a dilapidated brick temple 
locally known as Viranchinarayana temple. Traces of the 
original temple are not there except the Asthana. In Kaupur 
village we come across images of Sun, Sakti, Buddhist, Jaina 
and Vaisnava cults belonging to the period from 7th to 
13th century A. D. 


Palia, about 15 kilometres to the south of Bhadrak 
town was flourishing centre of Siva and Sun worship. Here 
we find a temple dedicated to Viranchinarayana (Sun god) 
built recently on the ruins of the original one. The recon- 
structed temple contains two door jambs of a Saivite temple 
showing the figure of Chanda and Prachanda with scroll 
work. The enshrined image of a Sun is locally known as 
Viranchinarayana. The peculiarity of the image of Sun god 
is that he is depicted in four sides of a square stoneblock 
with seven spirited horses in each side. The temple lies in a 
vast compound with a wall showing the basement of several 
temples. The images of Anantasayi Visnu with Brahma is 
issuing out of his naval on a full-blown lotus. One ten-armed 
Mahisan.ardini figure and an image of Govardhanadhari now 
kept in the sanctum are beautiful specimens of Orissan art. 
Such type of Anantasayi Visnu is rare in Orissa. 


There are three Surya images of different dimensions, 
the biggest one being 2 ft. X 1 ft. beautifully carved in 
chlorite stone at Sergada. It is probable that in the religious 
complex of Sergada, there was a temple for the Sun god. 
Compared to the Sun-images noted above these are of later 
data possibly belonging to the Ganga period. The study of 
the Sun images and the extant Sun temples evidently suggest 
the spread of Saura cult in the district of Balasore. 
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VAISNAVISM 


Vaisnavism in Orissa has a long history of its own 
beginning from the timc of Matharas (contemporary to the 
Guptas). The royal patronage of the Gupta monarchs, the 
support of the priestly class and their tolerant and syncretic 
attitude and finally the popular acceptance were responsible 
for spread of Vaisnavism in the country. During the Gupta 
period the doctrine of incarnation contributed a lot towards 
the apotheosis of kings. The king was considered a 
great divinity. The political and social situations also helped 
Gupta monarchs to rise to power with the support of the 
Brahmins. The coins of Samudragupta contain a Garuda 
Stambha on the reverse indicating bis devotion to Vaisna- 
vism. The other Gupta kings styled themselves Parama- 
Bhagabata and Parama Maheswar. It was during this period 
that Vaisnavism not only safeguarded the interests of the 
priestly and ruling classes but also allowed the lower castes 
to worship Visnu with the prescribed rituals, thus, assimila- 
ting religious beliefs into a Brahmanical framework without 
creating antagonism. Most of the Mahapuranas composed 
during the Gupta rule, while highlighting Vaisnavism and 
Saivism brought into account the then social and religious 
order of the tribals and the lower castes. Vaisnavism, there- 
fore, enriching the principle of devotion was with the social 
outlook of the tine. The kings took the opportunity of 
strengthening their power by posing themselves as the incar- 
nations of Visnu .. ... ... “the rich could earn religious 
merit by building temples and images and the poor could 
hope to improve their condition in the next birth by simple 
devotion and faithful discharge of social obligations by a 
Brahmanical society. The cult commingled all kinds of reli- 
gious beliefs and superstitions and encouraged faith instead 
of logic and reasoning, thus, it acted as a powerful instrument 
for reconciling the masses to their lot and helped in stabili- 
zing the social divisions based on the self sufficient agri- 
cultural economy of the villages? 2, 
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° . 

The Mahapuranas and Puranas of this period incor- 
porated the local legends, the gods and goddesses of all 
‘varnas’ and present in a lucid language for popular accep- 
tance. The unprecedented pop#elarity of the cult rested on 
the patronage of Gupta monarchs, support of the priestly 
class and its acceptance by all classes. The various sources 
over that the cult spread throughout the-country. 


Vaisnavism spread into Kalinga during the Gupta 
period and the then rulers of Mathara dynasty patronised 
the rcligion and construcied temples in honour of Visnu. 
The Nilagandi <opper plate inscription 3° refers to 
Prabhanjan Varma as a devotee of Lord Narayana. In the 
Chicacol copper plate, Nanda Prabhanjana Varma describes 
himself as a devotee of Lord Visnu, The VYisnu temple on 
Mahendra mountain and the enshrinzd image of four-armed 
Narayana is assignable to Matharas. The Nalas and the 
Sarva Puriyas patronised Vaisnavism as is seen in their 
copper plates. The Sailodbhas who ruled over Orissa in 
the 6th to 8th century A. D. of Kosala region were staunch 
Saivites but the early Somavamsis ruling over the Sripur 
region of Kosala country patronised Vaisnavism. However, 
untill the rise of imperial Gangas in the 11th century A. D. 
the cult continued to flourish slowly and steadily carving an 
important position in the religious arena of Kalinga. The 
Gangas in the beginning were both®Saivites and Vaisnavas 
as we understand from their copper plates which style 
Chodaganga Deva as Parama Maheswara and Parama 
Vaisnava, Paramabrahmanya indicating his religious catholi- 
city and acclecticism. The construction of the temple at 
Puri, Mukhalingam, Srikakulam and Simhachalam for ‘Visnu 
suggest the rise of Vaisnavism as a State religion. The 
advcnt of Ramanuja and his preaching of Vaisnavism gave 
2n impetus to the king and peoplé to be more devoted to 
this popular religion finally examplified in the cult of 


Jagannatha. 
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The wave of Vaisnavism must have passed through 
Balasore during the Gupta period. From the archaeolog:cal 
remains we assign the date of the spread of the cult in the 
post-Gupta period. The Garuda image and an image of 
Narasimha of Kaupur assigmable to 7th-8th century A, D. 32 
are considered to be the first traces of Vaisnavism in the 
district. During Ganga period Vaisnavism spread sporadi- 
cally, the imprints of which are noticeable even in the Saivite 
temples. Many images of Visnu and ten incarnations were 
carved in the temples of the district. In this connection 
mention may be made of the images of Varaha and Nara- 
simha now worshipped as Satabhauni ‘seven sisters) in the 
village of the same name near Bhadrak, life size Visnu image in 
the Temple. of Maninagceswar, Visnu & Laximivaraha now 
set in the modern temple at Bankeswar, a Visnu image at 
Sergada (in the temple complex of Khajureswar) a sculpturc 
in Balasore Museum {collected from the palace of Raja 
Manmathanath Dev of Balasore), two beautiful Visnu figurcs 
in the place of Laxmananath Ray Mahasaya, a figure now 
placed in a very humiliating condition in the Buddhist struc- 
ture at Kupari, a beautiful image in the temple of Vaneswar, 
two-armed Visnu at Dakeswari pitha near Chandabali tall 
tentatively belonging to Ganga period) fndicate the spread of 
Vaisnavism in the Medieval period. 


Vaisnavism has become an institutionalised religion, 
its tenets being felt in other religious thoughts. The religious 
savants, the saint poets through their preaching in the local 
dialect made this religion popular among people of all castes 
and creed. The cult of Krishna or Gopinatha dominated the 
religious arena from the time of Jayadev in the 12th century 
A. D. The famous lyric Geeta-Govinda is a monumental 
work on Vaisnavism depicting the devine love of Radha and 
Krishna. The cult of Gopinatha (Krishna) found general 
acceptance in the society. The installation of Gopinatha 
temple in the Western outskirt ot Brahmin shasana and in 
the religious kshetras became a regular feature 22, 
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The images of Gopinatha were worshipped in all parts 
of the State with more concentration in the coastal belt. The 
Cult of Gopinatha was dominant in Vaisnavism from the 
time of Jayadeva ani the worship of Radha in pair with Him 
became popular after the adventeof Sri Chaitanya (in 1510 
A. D.)34, Of the many Gopinatha images in exquisite work- 
manship we may refer to Gopinatha at Balianta on the river 
Daya, Hirapur near Bhubaneswar. Moaltira near Bhadrak, 
at Daigarpaira in Bhadrak sub-division, Khirochora Gopi- 
natha at Remuna, Sakhigopal at Satyabadi (originally 
enshrined in Abhinava Baranasi Kataka), at Basta (Vamsada), 
in Danda Mukundapur shasana and several images in the 
Orissa State Museum which in their style of representation 
in lustrous pose, in smiling face, well-decked with various 
ornaments associated with Gopis and cattle, Kadamba tree 
over the kirita mukuta, reveal the flowering of Orissan art 
at its zenith. In honour of the cult several temples were 
constructed. The temple of Khirachora Gopinatha, famous 
centre of Vaisnavism in the coastal belt was established by 
the Ganga emperor Narasimha-II (1278-1307 A. D.) at 
Remuna near Balasore. Chaitanya Chandrodaya Natakam 
(1534) and Chaitanya Charitamrita refer to Sakhigopal and 
Khirachora Gopinatha 35. The Alarpur copper plates of 
Narasimha-II 36 indicate the construction of three Gopi- 
natha temples in Garakana Sasan. All these prove beyond 
doubt the popularity of the cult. This aspect of Vaisnavism 
greatly influenced the literaturg of the time. Rupa 
Goswami’s 37 Padavali, a Sankrit treatise of great fame, 
Shridhar Swami’s Tika greatly enhanced the importance of 
Gopinatha cult by indicating the iconographic features 
and the mode of worship etc. 


The advent of Sri Chaitanya to Orissa (1510 A. D.) 
vas a turning point in the history of Vaisnavism. Sri Chai- 
tanya, a religious savant, a philosopher, a great preacher of 
the religion flooded the entire land from Nadia to Puri 
through the chanting of melodious Kirtan music in the local 
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dialect and initiating to his faith numerous devotees. On his 
way to Puri he visited the Jaleswar temple3 8 on Subarna- 
rekha. When he visited the temple he found the priests 
worshipping the’ deity amidst singing of devotional songs. 
Sri Chaitanya participated himself in the performance with 
deep sense of love and devotion. His visit to the Khirachora 
Gopinatha temple is an important historical event. Kavi, 
Karnapura described in his poems and drama this event a 
‘miracle.’ He writes that “when the Master beheld Gopi- 
natha, his voice was choked with emotion and tears trickled 
down his cheeks. As he bowed down at the teet of the 
image, a bunch of flower on the crown of the deity dropped 
upon his head. ‘The attendants of the deity marvelled at the 
sight39. The tradition also alludes that Sri Chaitanya visited 
the Gopinath imagc at Vamsoda (Basta) ‘and Sidhesvar Siva 
at Soro and Bhadrak. Sri Chaitanya’s contribution to 
Vaisnavism is no doubt immense inilucncing greatly the 
then religious order, social system and the literature but he 
can be held responsible to a great extent in dis-integra tation 
of the political order of the State. 


The cult of Jagannath, the symbolic representation 
of all religions, the quintessence of alle religious creed and 
philosophies became prominent in Vaisnavism with the centre 
of its eminence at Puri. The monarchs of Kalinga particularly 
the Imperial Gangas in course of their political invasions 
to North spread the cult vesulting in the foundation of the 
temples, Mathas in honour of the Jagannatha, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra collectively or Jagannatha individually. 


A series of Jagannath temples are stated to have been 
erected in the district of Balasore during the Ganga and 
Gajapati rules but unfortunately many of them were destro- 
yed by the Muslims in the period from 16th to 18th century 
A. D. 40° The old Jagannath temple at Balasore was 
demolished and with its ruins Qudam-i-Rasul was erected. 
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Tie present Jaginnatha temple is stated to have bez2n built 
by the Marathas in the early part of {9th century. There 
are so many Jagannath and Balabhadra temples in the district, 
Mention may be madz of Balabhadra temple in the village 
of Gud near Anantapur (1668 A. )») )}, the Jagannath temple 
at Nilgiri (1500 A.D.),the temple at Badagaon near Bahanaga, 
pn ee (1780 A.D.) the temple at Jaleswar etc. 
The Balabhadra temple near Anantapur ‘oelonging to 16th 
century A.D., Balabhadra temple at Badagaon near Bahanaga. 
the Jagannath temple at Mangalpur about 10 kms. from Soro 
the Jagannath temple at Nilgiri built before Muslim rule in 
Orissa, the Jagannath temple at Agarpada erected before the 
Maratha rule, the Jagannath temple at Jaleswar of pre- 
Muslim period are some of the noted Jagannath shrines in 
the district of Balasore##*, 


Ths two images of Jagannath and Balabhadra riding 
the horses carved in chlorite stone now seen in the fort of 
Deulgaon furnish the earliest archaeological proof of the 
Kanchi Kaveri tradition connected with the cult of Jagan- 
nath. In this connection the description of John Beams is 
attracted here. “Seven, miles west of Raibaniya is the fort 
of Deolgaon “‘temple village” which is in better preservation 
than Raibaniya and as evidence of its date, contains two 
stone horsemen celebrated in Orissan legend. It is related 
that when Raja Purusottama Deva wags marching (circa A.D. 
1490 southwards for the conquest of Kanjiveram (Kanchi 
Kaveri) his army was preceded by two youths one on a black 
and the «ther on a white horse, by whose auspicious aid he 
gained the victory. The youths then disappeared after decla- 
ring themselves to be Krushna and Baladeva. The fort 
which c‹ ntains these two images cannot be older than the 
legend w ich they preserve” 42. In addition to above im- 
portant Jagannath temples there are numerous shrines of 
the Tric it in Hindu villages of the district indicating the 
impact cf the cult in the cultural life of the people. 
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IMPACT OF MUSLIM RELIGION ; 


Northern India upto Bengal and the whole of southern 
India came under the Muslim rule-by the 13th century A. D. 
when Orissa enjoyed her political freedom and economic 
prosperity under the strong Hindu monarchy. On account 
of her invincible millitary power the Muslim invaders from 
South and North conceded frequent defeat in the hands of 
Ganga and GajapAati monarchs. Orissa actually came at last 
ur der the Mustim rule in the second part of 16th: century. 
As a result, the Muslim eantact in the early period was the 
minimum compared to other parts of the country. Hindu- 
Muslim cultural assimilation took place from the time of 
Akbar, who maintained political and cultural relations with. 
Orissa. The envoys of Akbar, one of whom, an Oriya 
musician remained in the court of Gajapati Mukunda Deva 
for about four months and returned with elephants and 
costly presents#$. Similarly the Gajapati king of Orissa 
sent Oriya poets and musigians to the Mughal court. ‘Suri 
Sarvasvam”’, an unpublished manuscript preserved in the 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar indicates that Raja Man- 
singha during his attack to Orissa in 1593 A. D. was highly 
pleased with the scholarly treatise of the poet Visvanath. 
Samantaray and accompanied him to Delhi. The cultura? 
exchange of Orissa with Delhi court .was greatly responsible 
in diffusion of Muslim elements into the cultural matrix of 
this region. 


During the Muslim rule Persian was introduced as the 
court language which continued in Orissa till 1823 A. D. 
Perso-Arabic words got infiltrated in the inscriptions and 
literatures. The influence of Oriya language on the Muslims 
is no less important. Muslim literary works in Oriya are 
many. One noteworthy contribution to Oriya literature is 
Sal Baigs devotional songs in Oriya written in honour of 
Lord Jagannath. Many Persian books were translated into 
Oriya by Muslim writers. Abdul Majid of Balasore trans- 
lated the ‘Prabodha Kavya’. 
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Muslim relig on Ras some impact in the religious fife 
of Orissa. Satyepir is an assimilated Hindu-Muslim cult 
(Satyanarayan of Hinduism and Pir of Mohtmmadanism; 
introduced in the religious firmament of Orissa during the 
Muslim rule. The literary works composed to highlight the 
combined cult is known as Pala in Orissa. Quadam-i-Rasuol 
is a shrine revered to both by Muslims and Hindus. “It has 
become a symbol of the impact of Islam ‘on Hinduism and 
vice versa. The worship of Quadam-i-Rasuol is probably 
a result of the Hindu influence on the Muslims” 44, The 
Bhujakhia Pir of Balasore town is an important shrine dear 
to both Hindus and Muslims. This is a grave of medieval 
Muslim saint who was very fond of bhuja (puffed rice). It is 
a common practice for both Hindus and Muslims to make 
vows to Pir for fulfilment of their desires. Leaving aside these 
few examples the Muslims in different parts of the district take 
active part in Hindu worship and festivals. 
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“Mughul Tamasa”, A Unique Specimen of Folk 
Drama Prevalent at Bhadrak 


Dr. (Srimati) Santi Mahiapatra 
Reader in History, 


Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 


INTRODUCTION : 


“Mughul Tamasa’’ was a unique form of folk drama 
written and staged at Bhadrak, 150 or 200 years 
before. Dr. H. K. Mahtab is of opinion that Oriya Yatra in 
the coastal area had its root in ‘“‘Mughul Tamasa” 1. Prof. 
T. Misra, holding the similar view, says that possibly M. T. 
was the progenitor of the popular form of Oriya folk drama 
“Yatra”, which was profusely reformed later on by Vaisnava 
Pani, the reputed folk-dramatist of Orissa 2. Similarities 
between the presentation of Mughul Tamasa and Yatra lead 
to hold such opinion. In Mughul Tamasa chorus songs are 
sung in tune with violin, pakhauj and Kubu/i (gini) in praise 
of Lord Siva. Similarly Yatra is started with the group 
dance in tune with the playing of musical instruments like 
harmonium, clarionet, pakhauj or dubitab/a and Kubuji. 
Like the Mirza Sahib of Mughul Tamasa the Raja enqui- 
res about the condition of the particular region in the prese- 
nce of his minister. Like the Faraswala or the Jhadudar of 
Mughul Tamasa, the Dvari creates humour before entering 
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into the stage. Then the®actual performance begins after tke 
entry of Mirza of Mughul Tamasa and Raja and Rani of 
Yatra. ° 


THE AUTHOR : 


The authorship of Mughul Tamasa is ascribed to 
Bansiballabha Gosvami (b. 1728, during the Maratha period), 
son of a Brahmin scholar, namely Satyanarayana Gosvami of 
Village Samgata in Bhadrak. The author has written a 
number of Tamasas 2%, which are satirical light plays on the 
luxurious and decadent life, behavour and maladministra- 
tion of the Mirzas ( who fully depend on the corrupted cour- 
tiers and flattery of the servants) long after the Mughul rule 
in Orissa. Amongst them Mughul Tamasa is well known as. 
an interesting specimen of an indigenous dramatic form. 
Credit goes to this peculiar dramatic form as the first mile 
stone in the gradual development of modern Oriya drama. 
Its satirical songs and dialogues (meagre prose) are written 
in Persian (Pharsi), Hindi, Urdu, Bengali and Oriya. 


It is interesting to note that Bansiballabh has dis- 
played his talent in this indigenous dramatic form in an age 
(18th C.), when the pocts of Orissa could not venture to go 
aside the traditional trodden path of decadent ornate poetry. 
The realistic picture of his contemporasy society that we find 
in his works, certainly indicates the modern outlook of an 
indigenous author of 18th Century, which is exceptionally a 
a bold deviation from the literary practice of his time. In 
view of the presentation of this peculiar dramatic form, the 
interesting historical background warrants our attention. 


HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND : 


Since the last part of the 16th Century Orissa came 
under the rule of the Afghans, Mughuls, Marathas and 
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dairmg their reign Bhadrak played An important role as an 
independent administrative unit called ‘Bhadrak Sarkar’. 
Before the advent of the Mughuls in Bhadrak, the Afghans 
settled up here#. In the 17th Century a large number of 
Muhammadans came her® in connection with administration 
and during the reign of Aurangzeb a powerful administrative 
and military personnel came here with a large number of 
Muhammadans qf various official strata, who encamped at 
fourteen places of Bhadrak (who settle { up here), subsequen- 
tly known as ‘Cauda Mahalla’ in Puruna bazara area. This 
administrative and military factors contribute to the increase 
of Muslim population in Bhadrak and in its locality. The 
number of Muhammadans, who were granted Jayagiri in 
Bhadrak since the reign of Akbar, was more in comparison 
with other places in Orissa. In the beginning there would have 
“been conflict among the Hindus and Muhammadans owing 
to which Bhadrakali, the presiding goddess of Bhadrak 
was debased and in many places Hindu temples were 
converted into mosques. 


Persian was the court language and Urdu was the 
language of conversation in day-today life of the Muha- 
mmadans. Besides this, Bengali was the mother tongue of 
some families who settled up here long since. Indigenous 
schools called Pathasalas, established with the financial aid 
and patronage of rich persons and Zamindars contributed 
to the spread of Prithary education in addition to which 
some Sanskrit Tols and Madrasas had been established to 
impart Sankrit and Urdu teaching. 


Luxurious and sensuous life of the Mughul rulers 
(Bad Shahs, Nawabs, Naibs, Subadars, Devans and Fouz- 
dars); their usurptive and extorting attitude, torture and 
maladministration at the cost of higher human values and 
h'gher cole of conduct had the worst impact upon the 
Society. People led a very miserable life in an atmosphere 
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of panic and anarchy. S¢nse of security in life, persona} 
property and chastity were a dream for them. Luxury, low 
morals and degraded human values amongst the so-called 
aristocrats led to several social evils such as injustice, 
inequality and prostitution. Ordinery people in a hapless 
condition were threatened to be fatalist in such a state of 
insecurity and panic as a result of which the whole society 
groped in the darkness of evil social and religious customs 
and ignorance. In order co satisfy the lust of the so-called 
Zamindars and aristocrats, the harlots (Baijis) settled up in 


different places of Bhadrak such as Naripur, Saban bazar 
an Bankabazar andi presentzd tneir dance anil song (com- 


posed in Persian, Urdu ani Oriya) in different social festi- 
vals. Even long after the lamzntable fall of the Mughuls, 
the Afghan Mirzas (when they ha‘ a settled life) had com- 
pletely been a prey to luxury aai an air of finality. They, 
during the reign of the Marathas (in ths Middle of 18h C ,;, 
could not cope with the change of the time. Their blind 
imitation of the former rulers in administration and ways 
of living prompted Bansibailabha to write these Tamasas, 
which were realistic reflection of the society and culture of 
his time with a sharp sense of satire and sarcasm. By the 
time when Bansiballabha took up pen, the Afghan Mirzas 
had lost all the glory of their past victory, but the Maratha 
rule did not stand against the prevalence of Persian as ihe 
court language. During the reign of the Marathas, in Spite 
of their usurpation and extorting attitude, worship of Hindu 
gods and goddesses, vas encouraged uninterruptedly and 
worship of Siva became popular as the Marathas were wor- 
shippers of the latter. Bansiballabha could venture to write 
his satirical Tamasas on the ways of living of the Mirzas, 
when there was no fear from them. Even the rich Mirzas 
of his time would have enjoyed the satire dispassionately. 


MUGHUL TAMASA : 


Mughul Tamasa can be estimated as a type of farce 
or satirical light play, not a drama in true sense of the term. 
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Though there are certain characters (drawn from different 
stratas of the contemporary society), dialogues (in meagre 
prose) and songs, it lacks in dramatic qualities. Except the 
presentation of a few social pictures of the contemporary 
society there is want of story, plot, conflict and action. In 
the modern sense and perspective we can not expect dramatic 
development of conflict and characters, and dramatic sus- 
pense. Still its performance is enjoyed even to-day by huge 
audience. 


SUBJECT MATTER : 


At the outset the ‘Copdar’ (servant or orderly) makes 
the audience conscious by uttering, “‘Dabe Khade ho-Hat 
Khade ho >’ (Stand up or sit-down without making noise) 
and announces the entrance of ‘Mirza Saheb’. The latter 
tossing this and that side like a Badshah or Nawab reaches 
the place of acting in a palanquin ( Caudola ) in a proce- 
ssion. After alighting from the Palanquin he takes his seat 
on the throne placed on a raised pendal. Then he calls for 
his servants onc eafter another and the servants like 
‘Bhestiwala’, ‘Jhaduwala’, ‘Farrasawala’, ‘Hukawala’, 
‘Pankhawala’, Daptar, ‘Catniwala’ and ‘Totibardar’ etc. come 
respectively one after another and present their prayers 
and exit the stage after doing their service. 


Then the Mica expresses his inquisitiveness about 
the particular district (mulak), Pragna, mauza (village) and 
the people and makes boast of his post and title Padapadavi), 
Servants, garden, his wisdom, intelligence and ego. He 
warrants the Zamindar of the place and demands ‘Chokari”’ 
(damsel), bakri (goat), chapar khat (Cot with a piece of 
cloth streched over) and masari (Mosquitonet). Then he 
expresses his dissatisfaction on the supply of the rasad 
(ration supplied as a token of fear and honour ) of the 
Zemindar and warrants the milk-maid (gauduni), The milk- 
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maid enters the stage witha basket full of curd and milk 
jars (dahi dudha pasara) and the Mirza expresses his love 
with cajoling words on hearing of which the former escapes 


(out of fear) indicating her hatred and unwillingness. 
i; 


As mentioned before Mughul Tamasa is an ill con- 
structed folk-drama, seriously lacking in dramatic qualities. 
Mughul Tamasa is a loosely constructed satirical light play 
of the ‘farce’ nature. Despite its demerits, it can be esti- 
mated as a faithful presentation of the contemporary men 
and society. Mirza, the centre of attraction of the Mughul 
Tamasa (round whom all other characters revolve) ean not 
be estimated as a hero of a comedy or tragedy either. The 
satire and sarcasm on the luxury, selfish judgement, complete 
dependence on the courtiers and servants of the Mirza is 
the central interest of Mughul Tamasa. Bansiballabh has 
given a realistic picture of the men and society with whom 
he was moving. 


His satire on the loose morals of the side characters 
Jike Hukawala, Jhaduwala and Copdar is no less enjoyable. 
The courtiers and servants of Mirza were addicted to some 
sort of intoxicants. Some of them were despised for their 
visit to the quarters of the harlots. In the prayer of the 
servants, the writer has reflected their miserable condition, 
as they faced very hard time to pull on without having any 
remuneration. Most of the Mughul and Maratha rulers did 
not pay properly their servants and soldiers as a result of 
which they were forced to plunder the people by all sorts 
of means resulting anarchy : an atmosphere of insecurity, 
‘chaos and fear. The character of the Zamindar is presented 
in the garb of a Vaisnava having pig-tail, (chuti), tulasi-bead, 
sandal marks on the forehead and arms and a namavali 
encircling theneck. Besides, we come across the character 
of a Bard (Bhata) and saintly character like Sikhaguru 
Nanak, The satire and sarcasm suggest the reformative 
and revolutionary attitude of the author. 
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STAGE AND PRESENTATION : 


For the presentation of Mughul Tamasa a special kind 
of open-air-pendal is constructed in front of a Siva Temple. 
No screen is used. In cne side (facing towards the temple) 
a particular place is selected for the pendal, which is made 
higher either by carth or cot and a throne is constructed 
for the Mirza. The throne is adorned with cloth of various 
colours, leaves and flowers. A small place infront of the 
throne is earmarked for the actors and the spectators takc 
their seats on three sides of the atage. The musicians and 
drumbeaters sit on one side of the stage. Large canopy is 
spread over the stage, which is decorated with fansu and 
flowers made of coloured paper. In the eve of presentation 
Kahali, Yodinagara or Dhola and Mahuri are played on. 
The singers and musicians use Harmonium, Sitar, Violin, 
Dubitabla, pakhanj and Kubuji. Actors are selected from 
Hindu and Muslim community and both the communities 
enioy the performance promoting unity and fraterity amongst 
them. Males are dressed in female garbs for enacting of 
female roles Most of the characters are dressed in Maho- 
mmedan style. 


The song, tune, dance and musical instruments of 
Mughul Tamusa have a speciality of their own like ‘Chhau’ 
dance of Seraikela and Kharasuan, and mark a difference 
from their counterparts in Lila, Yatra, Pala, Gotipua etc. 
Mughul Tamasa can be safely estimated as a folk drama 
owing to profusion of songs and dance, open-air-pendal, 
mode of acting and the audience and can be cempared with 
Lila and ‘Yatra’ of Orissa and Ecngal; ‘Nauterki of Utiar 
Pradesh and Rajastan, ‘Nakal’ of the Punjab, ‘Bhavai’ of 
Gujrat, ‘Terukottu’ of Tamilnadu and ‘Tamasa’ of 
Maharastra®. 


SONG, DANCE AND DIALOGUE: 


Like the later Lilas, Mughul Tamasa is fuil of songs 
with meagre prose dialogue. The dialogues‘ have been 
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introduced according to the status of the characters, i. €. Per- 
sian for the Mirza Saheb, Persian, Urdu, Hindi and Bengali 
for the Mirzas courtiers and servants; Oriya for the Zemindar. 
his Naib (Gumasta) and the Milk-maid 6. Since Persian 
was the court language for centurizs and language of tlhe 
elite our writers right from FPansiballaoha upto Fakir 
mohan, have used a large number of Persian Phrases and 
words. It has encouraged certain writers to create Islamic 
literature which has promoted and strengthened unity and 
integrity between Hindu and Muslim communities in 
Orissa 7. 


Mughul Tamasa and other Tamasas are called Chaiti 
Tamasa since they are enacted alongwith the Ghatayatra of 
Mahadeva towards the end of Chaitra. Now-a-days only one 
day is devoted for the enacting of Mughul Tamasa whereas 
it took seven days (last seven days of Chaitra) previously. 


At present Mughul Tamasa is being staged infront of 
the temple of Siva in different villages, namely Kuansa, 
Sahapur, Janugania, Purunabazara, Bankabazar, Santhia, 
Mirzapur, Gardapur and Samgat. Some later writers of 
Bhadrak, namely Lala Giridhari Misra (Purunabazar), 
Jagabandhu Misra (Bankgbazar)and Pritilal (Nilakanthapur) 
attempted to write Tamasas. 


Leaving aside the meagre literary merit of Mughul 
Tamasa and other Tamasas, it can not be mentioned that 
Bansiballabha is an exponent of folk drama which has paved 
the path for the creation and development. of Yatra, Gita- 
bhinaya and modern Oriya drama in the distant future. 
Mughul Tamasa can be estimated as the first stage of Gita- 
bhinaya (Gitinatya) or Yatra. The later drama forms of 
Tamasas are Lila and Suanga cof which Jagannath Pani of 
Nalanga near Bhadrak is the exponent. In connection with 
Yatra the names of Jagannath Pani, Krupasindhu Misra 
(Dipal of Midnapur), Vaisnava Pani, ‘Kothapada\, Gopala 
Dasa (Palasinga, Kendrapara). Natyachary, Raghunatha 
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Panda are noteworthy Lastly it will not be out of place if 
it is mentioned that Bansiballabha was very much modern 
in view of his time of advent, and his bold and independent 


attitude in literary convention is yet to be assessed properly 
in the right perspective®, 


° 


1. Dr. H. K. Mahtab, ‘Bhumika’ written for Mughul 
Tamasa, ed? K. C. Behera. Bhadrak, 1966, P-5. 

2. Sri T. Misra, “Samgita O Nataka Ksetrare Bhadrakara 
Abadana—Eka Samkshipta Bislesana, “Mukhasala,” 
Journal of Bhadrak Sahitya Parisada, 1976, pp-36/37. 


3. The authorship of the following Tamasas, is ascribed to 
Bansiballabha such as Mughul Tamasa, Bhil Tamasa, 
Candi Tamasa, Yogi Tamasa, Fakir Tamasa, Radha 
Krishna Tamasa, Lolin Maja Bai Tamasa. 

4. Towards the last part of the 16th C. the Afghans were 
defeated by Man Singh and he ruled Orissa on behalt 
of Badshah Akbar. In order to satisfy the defeated 
Afghans he allowed them to settle up in different places 
of Northern Orissa granting Zamindari and Zayagiri. 
That is why the number of pure Muhammadans is more 
than others and Persian, though in a corrupted form, 
is still prevalent among them. Dr. H. K. Mathtab, 
‘Bhumika’, ‘Mughul Tamasa’ P. VY. 

5. Sri K C. Behera, ed. Mughul Tamasa (Oriya), 
Mukhabandha, Bhadrak, 1966, p. XXVIII. 

6. Leaving aside the reformative attitude of the author, 
the Philological importance of Mughul Tamasa can 
not be denied. 

7. Sri K. C. Behera, ed. Mughul Tamasa, 

Pp. XXXII—XXXV 

8. This paper is prepared under the guidance of Prof. 
Gangadhar Bal, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. 
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The Contribution Of Balasore Towards Oriya 
Literature 


Bidyut Kumar Samal 


Lecturer in History 


( U.G C. Teacher Fellow, P.G. Department of History, 
Utkal University, Vani Vihar) 


Contribution of Balasore to the literary heritage of 
Orissa is vast and varied, unique and immense. From hoary 
past, the district of Balasore has been a meeting place of 
divergent-cultures and communities. The picturesque 
landscape, hemmed by the blue sea in the East, bounties 
of nature with a range of mountains at the West line, rich 
treasure of flora and fauna and cosmopolitan cultural 
tradition have made the district, an emotional ground for 
literary exuberence. Its saints and scholars, poets and 
patriots, prose writers and playwrights, journalists and 
novelists have contributed proficiently to the literature 
of Orissa through ages. 

° 

It is very much true that many a literary lights hailed 
from the district of Balasore and enriched Oriya literature-but 
to localize the persons of these creative writers, who belong 
to all times and climes, is a delicate issue and moreover, 
it is detrimental to the literary ethics. 


But, each ‘culture unit’ of our community life, with its 
own distinct features contributes more or less to the main 
stream of national life. Proper historical study of the 
contributions of these “culture units” from true perspective 
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hecomes, therefore, indispensable for national interest. So 

] _ a” 
to have a close look of the literary history of a “culture 
unit” or a region is not unwarranted. 


The literary history of Balasore~ before the 14th century 
( the probable period of Sridhar Swami, the saint-scholar 
of Remuna ) remains shrouded in obscurity. Even after the 
14th Century, we come across very meagre manuscripts. 


But with Dinakrushna, the literary history of Balasore 
emerges into a clear height. 


Credit goes to Dr J. N. Farquhar, Dr S. K. De, two emi- 
nen: scholars of 20th century and antiquarian Sri P. Acharya 
for throwing light on the contributions of Sridhara Swami 
and Baladev Vidyabhusana, two great Oriya WVaisnava 
scholars of 14th and 18th Century respectively. 


From the accounts of Dr. Farquhar it is k1i1own that 
“‘Pprobably about A D. 1409, Sridhar S vami Mahanta of the 
Sankarit monastery, Govardhana, in Puri wrote a commen- 
tary on the Bhagabata Purana, the ‘Bhagabata Bhavartha 
Depika,’ which is by far the most famous exposition of 
the work?’ 2. ° 


Dr. S. K. De opines ... Sridhara Swami, who in 
his great commentary on the Srimad Bhagabata attempted 
to combine the Advaita teachings Of Sankara with the 
emotionalism of Bhagabat......... .Sridhara... eevee ss. who 
first laid the foundations of a Vaisnava Bhakti movement 
in Bengal on the ultimate basis of the Srimad Bhagavata. 2 


Dr. Faraquhar assigns a date for him about 400 A.D. 
and Dr. De suggests a date of the 1300 A. D. But no definite 
period has yet been known. Nevertheless Sridhar Swami 
had prominence before the emergence of Sri Chaitanya. 
Scholar P. Acharya locates his place of birth at ‘Maraigan’ 
near Remuna-. 
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“Tradition in north Orissa is still current about the 
residence and birth place of Sridhara Swami. Some ¢€0 
years ago late Chandramohan Maharana, a resident of 
Remuna and the Headmaster of Govt. H. E. School wrote 
a paper in the Mukura, an Oriya monthly Magazine on the 
tradition of Sridhara Swami. In it, he stated that Sridhar 
Swami’s residence and birth place was at Maraigan, a village 
situated about 3 miles north of Kshira-Chora Gopinath 
temple of Remuna”$, 


“The history of Remuna and that of Gopinath temple 
has been so forgotten that alongwith it the history 
of Sridhar Swami and Baladeva Vidyabhusana has also 
been forgotten. Like Sridhara Swami who influenced 
Srikrishna Chaitanya Mohaprabhu to initiate a new 
Vaisnava movement, Baladeva Vidyabhusana has been 
successful in giving philosophical interpretation to the 
Vaisnavism of Sri Krishna Chaitanya ?’+4 


From the Bengali book “‘Sriksetra’”’ written by late 
Sundarananda Vidyavinoda it is known that “‘Baladev 
Vidyabhusana was born in the 18th Century A. D., in a 
village near Remuna of the Balasore district. No date 
about his birth is known definitely.&. 


Both Sridhar Goswami and Baladeva Vidyabhusana 
were Sanskrit scholars of Balasore district. Their scholarly 
writings, Vaishnaviteoteachings must have greatly influe- 
nced a number of saints and scholars who clustered around 
them. By far, the history, records that Sridhar Goswami 
is known to be the earliest of writers who hailed from 
the district of Balasore. His commentary on the ‘Bhagavat’ 
did deeply influence the writers, particularly the poet 
Jaganath Dash, in the later generations. ‘While composing 
the Bhagavat the poet Jaganath Dash followed the commen- 
tary of! Sridhara Swami’‘®¢., Pandit Suryanarayana Dash and 
Prof. Banshidhar Mohanty share the same view. An 
intensive historical research is necessary on his life and 
literature. 
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After a vast span of time ( in between the last four 
decades of 17th century and first two decades of the 18th 
century " we come across the name of an outstanding 
poet Dinakrushna Das whose identity, heredity, birthplace 
and literary works have become a matter of controversy 
among the scholars. 5 
Dinakrushna, an ardent “Krishnite, of ornate genre”- 


was popular than Upendrabhanja-very little was known 
about him 8, 1 


Linguist, John Beams opines “‘The Rasakallola or 
“Waves of Delight” is most popular poem in Orissa. 
Its songs are sung by the peasanty in every part of the 
Country.........[t owes this great popularity...... ... being 
written in the purest and simplest Oriya Vernacular 2 


But Mr. Beams having put faith to the rumour at the 
non-availability of any proper document has accepted 
Dinakrushna to be an inhabitant of Puri and his period 
from 1478 A.D. to 1503. However, this account of John 
Beams on Dinakrushna is inaccurate. 


Sri Tarinicharen Rath, in his work “Utkala Sahityara 
Itinas” published in 1916, asserted that there were two 
Dinakrushnas. 1° This view of Sri Rath is also supported 
by Shyam Sundar Rajguru, Bijoy Chandra Mazumdar, 
Binayak Mishra, Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab, Gourikumar 
Brahma, Aparna Panda and Dr. Krushna Charan Sahu. 


According to Sri Rath the first Dinakrushna was the 
composer of “‘Rasakallola”’ Artatrana Chautisa, Madhu- 
sudana Bilasa, Nabakeli and Gundicha Bije, etc. 


The second Dinakrushna according to him, composed 
“Rasa Binoda, Guna Sagara, Prastaba Sindhu, Jagamohan 
and Namaratna Gita, etc. that this Dinakrushna was born 
at Jaleswarli. near the river Subarnarekha. The name of 
his father was Madhusudan Das. 
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The composer of ‘ Rasa Binod?’ has given his own 


account. “ 
Purba bgsana adimule, Janama Rajaputra kule ,, 
Subarnrekha nadi tira, Kataka name Jaleswar ,, 


Sapata purusa mo Tanin Galani ate dinabahi 
Bandhu kutumba tanhi jete, Rahina achhant samaste, 


Dania rajyara nikate, Sukala chaudanda pate 
Samaste achhanti je puri, Mote anile deba Hari, 
Hrudare anugraha kale Dakhina digaku anile, 


Dekhili odra rashtra desha Odissa Bhumire prabesha, 


({ Rasa Binod ) 


On the otherhand Mrutyunjay Rath, Artaballav 
Mohanty, Suryanarayan Dash and Dr. M. Mansinha have 
accepted Dinakrushna, to be one and he was the composer 
of Rasakallola and Rasa Binod. 


Dr. Manshinha writes ‘‘There has been much contro- 
versy as to whether there was one Dinakrushna Das or 
more. It appears safest to accept Prof. Artavallabha 
Mohanty’s view that the LDinakrushna Das of enchanting 
Rasakallola and the appealing “‘Artatrana Chautisa’ was 
one and the same 22. ନ 


Dr. Artaballaba Mohanty has held Dinakrushna as 
the poet of ‘Namaratna Gita‘, ‘Rasabinod’ and ‘Rasakallola” 
23 


The discovery of ‘“Jagamohan Chhanda’’ made 
Mr. Mohanty to assert his point of view, as narrated 
above : 


With rationality of approach, after much laborious 
research, he contradicted the statement of Sri Binayak 
Mishra and strongly opines that the poet of Rasabinod 
and of Rasakallola jis one and never two and he happens 
to be the son of Madhusudan Of Jaleswar, at the vicinity 
of the river Subarna !#. 
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But the controversy on Dinakrushna, among the 
scholars is not yet over: 


“It is on Rasakallola that Dinakrushna’s fame rests. 
The work is in 34 Chandas with 2Q to 99 stanzas in each. 
Its subject matter is the early pastoral life of Srikrishna 
and is based on the 10th Skandha of the Bhagavata ......... 
( In versification the popularity of Rasakallola is that 
every line of a stanza begins with one and Same letter-Ka... 
very difficult task in the case of a whole poem.15, ” 


In comparison with “Baidehishavilasa of Kabi 
Samrat Upendra Bhanja,the composition of Dinakrushna 
is simpler, sweeter and more impressive. 


Dirakrushna was a great Krishnavite and his deep 
devotional song with rich philosophical imagery can be 
noticed from the following stanza. 


“Kotie koti kite mu eka 

kete moro budhi kete bibeka 
Ke aba lekhiba gagana tara 

ke aba ganiba barasha dhara 
Ke Sankhya kariba Sindhu lahari 

Ke pariba payodadhi pahanri 
Ke aba eha kari pariba 


Krushna mahima kahinapariba’”’ 


(In the midst of crores after crores of insects I am 
only ope. How little is my intelligence, my power of moral 
discrimination. Who can write out the stars of the sky ?, 
who can count the rain drops ?, who can take stock of 
sea waves ? Who can dare swim across the Ocean ? Even 
this may be possible, but the glory of Krushna, none 


can describe 22° 
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® 18th Century 
Sri Janaki Ballav Kar 


Born at Bhograi, 37 in the 18th Century, Janaki 
Ballav became reputed ras a good composer and complier 
of Bishnu Sahasra Name of Bhagabata and the Bhagabata 
Gita. 


Most of his manuscripts are still preserved in the 
State Museum. His literary merit has not yet been recog- 
nised, since all of his compositions have not cons to light. 


The poet had told that, because of defective writing, 
the Bhagabata became faulty and he recomposed the same 
in the Saka era of 1647, i. e. in the christian year ( 1647-78 ) 
1725 28 ( 4th Canto, Bhagabata by J. B Kar. 


He also recomposed the Bhagabat Gita in the Saka 
era 1677, i. e. in ( 1677 +78) 1755 A. D. 19 


Shri Banshi Balilay Goswami, the poet of ‘Tamsas’ : 


Banshi Ballav, the celebrated poet of unique ‘Tamsas’ was 
born if D8 at Santhia (Nilakdanthapur) near Bhadrak. 
He composed many enchanting and interesting Tamsas of 
great literary value, like Bhil Tamsa, Radhakrushna Tamsa, 
Chauda Tamsa, Jogi Tamsa, Fakir Tamsa, Lolin Majabae 
Tamsa and Moghul Tamsa etc. for open air theatre. The 
melodious, humorous, sonorous and sarcastic verses and 
dialogues with homely use of Urdu, Parsee, Hindi, Bangali 
and Oriya languages in his ‘Tamsas’ made a deep impact on 
the audience. Tamsas of Banshi Ballav were the brilliant 
products of the fusion of divergent cultures, particularly of 
Hindus and Muslims in the region of Bhadrak. The Tamsas 
used to be held at the vicinity of the Shrine of Lord Siva, 
and enjoyed by Hindus and Muslims alike. This speaks of 
the high humanitarian attitude and noble spirit of harmony of 
the people belonging to Bhadrak area. Of all these ‘tamsae’ 
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the ‘Moghul Tamsa’ of Banshi Ballav was a master work, 
composed in a matured age. The legend runs to this day 
that Banshi Ballav had the blessings of Lord Siva for writing 
these ‘Tamsas’. But whether he had divine grace or not 
Banshi Ballav had deep reverence for Guru Nanak, Islamic 
and Hindu religion and his literary” work contained a fine 
spirit of assimilation. 


In ‘Moghul Tamsa’ Mirza Saheb converses in .Persi, 
the servants in Persi, Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, the Land 
Lord and his personal assistant (Gumasta) and milkmaid 
in Oriya,2? 


Besides, literary and entertaining valve tl.e ‘Tamsa’”’ of 
Banshi Ballav had a grand cementing force between Hindu- 
Muslim communities for which he it still remembered at 
Bhadrak region by both Hindus and Muslims alike. 


Shri Jagannath Pani, (1836-1897.) : 


Sri Jagannath Pani, who, perhaps happend to be the 
first composer of ‘Gitinatyas’; a fore-runner of famous 
Baishnaba Pani, was born in 1836, at Nalang, under Bhadrak 
subdivision. His writings are both humorous and serious and 
the poetic meters are osimple, sweet and Spontaneous. 
“Mr. Pani’s literary creations are as good as pure gold, 
immortal and eternal?! ~—writes Kantakabi Laskhmikanta 
Mohapatra. His famous play Dakshya yanga has been 
published by Sahitya Akademi (Orissa)? 


He also constituted professional opera party in 1850; 
and its dramatic performance used to inspire the audience. 
Songs, dances and sweet recitals were vehicles of his drama. 
The songs he introduced in his plays were inspiring and 
ennobling. The following are his literary works : 


Musical Plays :— Dhruba Charita, Prahallada Charita, 
Parijata Harana, Satyabhama Brata, Sita Vanabas, Labakusha 
Yudha, Bali Bamana, Ranjit Raja Upakhyan, Rukmini 
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Harana, Harabati Harana, Usha Harana, Suvadra Haran, 
Bhuta Keli, Mana Bhanjana, Kapata Pasa, Lakshmana 
Saktiveda, Mahirabana Badha, Samundra Manthana, Nala 
Damayanti;s Dakhya Yanga, Chandi Yudha. 


Farcical Plays : a 


Radhakrushna Kautuka, Gopala Gopaluni, Maliani, 


Dhoba Dhobani, Kela Keluni, Baidya Rogi, Mogal Gauduni, 
and Rajaka Rajaki. 


Long poems : 


Prema Tarangini, Braja Monohara, Promoda Chandramani 
Slokas : Bibaha Padyabali 


Songs : Chaupadi Ratnabali, Chaupadi Bhusan 


Other Works: Jaganmohana Gundicha Bije, Nabaghana 
Chautisa, Gayak Prosnotar, Kaibarta Gitabali, Kama Kathuri 
Pala, or Shashijit Pala. 


Fakirmohan Senapati ( January 1843-June 1918 ) : 


The British occupation of Orissa in 1803 did not 
immediately set the modern trend in Oriya literature. 
In fact “the modern trend’”’ in Oriya literature began in 
the Seventies of 19th century, as a result of the forces 
and counterforces of the western impact, missionary 
propaganda, English education, socio-religious movements, 
terrible famine of 1366, the ruinous economic policy of 
the colonial power and birth of Oriya journalism. More- 
over, the strong defence for Ociya language and literature, 
Jed by some celebrated Oriya patriots, like Fakirmohan, 
Radhanath, Gaurishankar, Madhusudan etc. against the 
movement of extirpation of Oriya language ( the prota- 
gonists were Kanti Chandra Bhattacharya and Rajendrala! 
Mitra } by some Bengali zealots stirred the concept of 
linguistic consciousness. “Up to this time the so called 
Mogal Bandi had, for all practical purposes, been the Bengali 
Bandi”. 22 Out of these storms and stresses was born modern 
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Oriya literature. Both Fakirmohan ( 1843-1918 ) and Radha- 
nath ( 1848--1908 ) bom*at Mallikashpur ( Balasore ) and 
Kedarpur ( Soro } respectively defended the majesty of 
Oriya language, set a new trend in Oriya literature and 
stirred the new generation of writers to march on, through 
their many-fold activities and prolific writings. Therefore, 
in the history of modern Oriya literature and nationalism, 
the names of Fakirmohan and Radhanath remain immortal. 


A 


The story of Fakimohan Senapati is indeed the 
story of the renaissance of Oriya mational life and of 
Oriya literature in the 19th century. 


OP ...He was Fakirmohan Senapati, Father of 
modern nationalism of the Oriyas and of modern Oriya 
literature” 28, 


At this childhood, he was “‘penniless, orphaned, 
unpromising, semiliterate-sickly lad’”’-~ now accepted as the 
father of Modern Oriya litcrature. “Poet, novelist, admini- 
strator, soldier, Social reformer, printer, Journalist, busine- 
ssman and patriot, he had a romantic career which appears 
stranger than the fiction with which he has so gloriously 
adorned his mother tongue, the Oriya language”? +#+, 

Because of the following reasons he can be called as 
a pioneer in modern Oriya literature. 


ଚି 


By virtue of his mental brilliance, wit, and rare 
abilities he could be friendly to scholar-administrator 
Mr. John Beames. Fakirmohan had enough of moral 
support from Beames while struggling for Oriya nationalism 
and literature during the last three decades of 19th 
century. But justifying his title of ‘Senapatt?’ ( General ), 
Fakirmohan who was then a mere primary school teacher 
became the spearhead of the Oriya agitation against this 
sinister and diabolical move of the factitiously lucky 
neighbours. 
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Thanks must go to Mr. John Beames and: 
Mr. T. E. Ravenshaw for their strong official support to’ 
the Oriya cause as a result of which the British Govern 
ment unequivocally’ declared Oriya to be an independent 
language and the only language of Orissa and not a mere: 
dialect of Bengali, 2&8 © 


ନ «sree eu Fakirmohana was by this time becoming: 
a nationalist, and indeed the Oriya nationa'ist movement: 
dates from the activities of Gauri Sunkar Ray and Fakir- 
mohan Senapati at this period”? 6. 


Fakirmohan was born and brought up in a medieval! 
environment but he was greatly receptive to the new ideas 
of socio-religious movement particularly of Brahmo Samaj. 
He gave a new dimension to Oriya literature by attacking, 
the social abuses, superstition and corruption, through. 
sharp satire, stories and novels. 


“He was among the first to sponsor and propagate. 
in popular verse, the ideas of the co-opcrative movement 
which were just reaching this country from Europe. He 
was the first among the Oriyas to set up a printing press as. 
a private enterprise. He was the first to start and run a 
news paper in Oriya on modern joiat-stock lines...” 27, 


He was one of the pioneers writing books in Oriya 
for the school curriculum. List of these text books is 
included in the complete list of his literary work givem 
below : 


Jevana Charita ( Translated ) f 
Bharatabarshara Itihas Parts-I,II 4 School text books. 


Ankamala 
Ramayan ( Translated )} 


Mahabharata ( Translated ) 


Sri Madbhagabata ( translated into verses } 
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‘Utkala Bhramana ( Kavya ) 


‘Pushpamala ( Poems 3 
‘Upahara ( Poems ) 
‘Chha man Athaguntha ( Novel ’) 


‘Khila Harivansha ( translated to verses 3) 


WUpanishad Sangraha ( translated into verses }) 
‘Abasara Basare (Poems } 

‘Baudhabatar Kavya 

iPujafula ( Poems } 


iPrarthana ( Song }) 
Dhuli ( Poems ) 


Manu ( Novel 3} 

Lachhama { Novel ) 

Prayachhitta ( Novel } 

‘Samabaya Runa Samiti Prasanga ( Translated into verses ) 
‘Chhandogya Upanishad ( translated ) 

Galpa Swalpa ( Story collection in 2 Parts. ) 


Atmajivan ( Charita Autobiography. )2%. 
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It is not possible to have a critical literary analysis of 
the works of this master artist, which are so vast and varied, 
unique and attractive, reforming and reflective, humanistic 
and humorous, within the short span of this articte. 

At the height of his vast experience, he contributed 
to the Oriya literature the most fanciful, famous and fabulous 
literary gems four novels and twenty stories during last 
twenty-one years of his life; Fakirmohan records in his 
Autobiography that his first story—Lachhamania was 
published in ‘Bodhadaini’ and that was first of its kind in 
Oriya, he asserts.?? But the story has not been found out. 


But Dr. N. Samantray remarks that “‘Lachhamania 
has neither shape nor substance. There is only a name. 
Then, where lies the credit of calling it as the first story in 
Oriya Literature”. On the otherhand, critic Surendra 
Mohanty accepts “‘Lachhamania”’ as the first modern short 
story in India Jiterature”?.3! 


In fact his ‘Rebati* was the first modern short story in 
Oriya literature. It was at first published in the October 
issue of Utkala Sahitya in the year 1898. His first novel 
‘Chha Man Athaguntha® was serialised in ‘Utkala Sahitya’ 
and ereated a new stir in the literary world. 


In short story, povel, autobiography and traveloque, 
he set new trends and style reflecting upon the virtues and 
vices of human life with mellow satire, and homely use of 
Oriya language. 


Fakirmohan is a versatile artist. He collected his 
character and materials for his stories and novels from the 
social life of our soil in the 19th century or from the prece- 
ding centuries. “His novel Chhaman Athaguntha (Six acres 
and a Half) is a masterpiece of realistic fiction, depicting 
the sad victimisation of an innocent couple of weavers 
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through the petty, sordid ambitions of a village money-lender 
and a wily, unscrupulous woman who was his accomplice 
and concubine.” 


“Tinged with the humour and criticism of contempo- 
rary life and illuminated by a broad, non-sectarian idealism, 
these novels have remained unequalled in Oriya language so 
far. And for taking the common man as his subject and 
giving the common man’s rough but racy spvech—the dignity 
of literature, Fakirmohan may be regarded as the first 
proletarian author of India.’”32 


Both in body and spirit, the literature of Fakirmohan 
is an antithesis of Radhanatha who drunk dip to the western 
culture and literature. Fakirmohan had no English education 
to his credit. He is a product of his own making rooted in 
his own soil and not isolated totally from the spirit of classi- 
cal culture. Some of his works convey a mighty reforming 
mission. 


“Much of this uniquely romantic and exciting carrer 
would have remained unknown to posterity, had not Fakir- 
mohan decided to write down his own eventful life. This 
autobiography; which is full of exciting episodes, is as inte- 
resting as a book of fiction. It is perhaps one of the few 
really fine autobiographies in Indian lIiterature.23 


Fakirmohan was a liberator. He liberated the modern 
Oriya literature from the medieval bomdage and on the other 
hand rescued it from the clutch of linguistic zealots. 
Himself a superb creator, he richly contributed to Oriya litera- 
ture, and as a regenerator he infused new faith and fervour 
in the hearts of many emerging writers. In tact, he remains 
as an immortal model in the history of Oriya literature for 
all times to come. 


Kabibara Radhanath Ray, (1848 — 1908) 


Born of cultured parents in 1848, in the village of 
Kedarpur in the district of Balasore, Radhanath Ray is 
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acclaimed as the narrative and National poet—a poet of 
Nature-and the architect of modern Oriya literature. His 
celebrity as a great poet was consolidated in the 19th century 
itself. His famous ‘Kavyas’ born out of his great poctic 
genius have overwhelmed millions, at least for half a century. 
Literary talent of Radhanath found its full manifestation in 
between 1886 AD to 1896- whereas Fakir’s began just after 
these years. 


Passing F. A. privately he became a tcacher but 
retired as a Divisional Inspector of Schools, with the “title 
of Raibahadur,”’ conferred upon him by the British Govt. 
as a mark of appreciation of his services. 


His profound scholarship in Sanskrit, English, Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya, helped him to assimilate the literary 
trends and traditions of both East und West. 


Coming in contact with Rasik Chand, he began to 
compose verses in Bengali— Some of his verses collected in 
Kabitabali Part-I came to light in some of the Bengali jour- 
nals outlining his credibility as a poet. He used to compose 
verses on Upendra Bhanja, Dinakrushna, Abhimanyu etc. 
His ‘Kabitabali’ Part—II composed in 1870, in Bengali 
revealed that his poetic talent was of high order. 


At the persuation of Bhudeb Mukherjee, Radhanath 
began to write in Oriya—In Utkala Darpana of 1873, was 
published his Oriya work ‘Italiya Yuba’ a novelette. 


Towards 1879, he came in contact with Bhudeva 
Mukhopadhyaya, the famous educationist and thinker and 
was greatly inspired by him 


His ‘Kabitabali’ is highly lyrical, rich with poetic 


emotions and romantic vision. He also translated Kalidas’s 
Meghadutam into a fine Oriya composition perhaps more 
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musical and lyrical than the original classic and supposseg 

to be the best translation in any Indian language. His 

composition of Beni Samharah, a long narrative poem, 

bore unmistakable testimony of a fine narrative poet ; 
ବି 

Here is a list of some of his illustrious literary works : 


Kedara Gauri (1886) Chandra Bhaga (1886) 
Nandikeswari (1887) Usha (1888) 

Parbati (1890) Chilika (1892) 
Mahajatra (1893) Darabara (1895) 


Meghaduta (1878) (long narrative poem) 
Sivajinka Utsahabani ( 1880 \ Yayatikeshari (1898) 


Dasharathanka Mrugaya (1909) Bharata Gitika (1908) 
Urbasi (1897) 


He has also written on Banaharana, Ekagrata, Shmashana 
Drushya, Sabitri Charita, and Dhrujyodhana Raktanadi 
Santarana etc. 

Most important®* of his prose pieces are: 
Italiya Yuba 
Bibeki 


Parbati Kavyara Upasanhara 
Urbasi Kavyara Upasanhara 


Bamanda Bhramana Karira Patra 
Sir Raja Basudev Sudhala Dev etc. 


The Kavyas like Parbati, Mahajatra, Urbashi and 
Mohendragiri remained incomplete. 


As a great narrative poet, Radhanath stands immortal. 
He composed his poems in warm lyrical style, freeing it 
from medieval dictional and metrical exercises. It was close 
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to reality, being rich in imagination, and romantic tervour 

thus making a departure from th» literary tradition of the 
I] 

past. 


He infused new note of patriotism, and nationalism 
through lucid narration of different places, rivers, mountains 
and temples associated with legends, traditions and history 
of our own land to the hearts of millions. 

~ 

He mirrored the vast panorama of nature with its 
beauty and magnificence in his compositions uncared $0 
far by the ancient and medieval writers. 


4 


i in the last quarter of the 19th century, a 
poet started singing, in whose well-chiselled, well chosen 
diction, the history and nature of Orissa startlingly got 
the long awaited release of expression. That poet is 
Radhanath Ray... ...ces 84 


“Forthe first time in the whole history of Oriya 
literature, nature in Orissa spoke and became an integral 
part of Orissa’s national consciousness through the modern 
romantic poetry of Radhanath# 5 


He collected Stories from varfous sources the mytho- 
logies of Greece and Rome, the Puranas and the Oral 
Tradition as well as the history of Orissa. “The way he 
metemorphosed the foreign tales into Orissan stories 
is indeed a marvels 6. 


“Indeed he may said to have Hallenised the land of 
the Oriyas by setting up legend from Greek and Roman 
mythologies on the old stage of Orissa literature, recondi- 
tioned with the flesh and blood of Orissan history 87, 


Satire :- 


His long narrative poem ‘Darabara’ is a unique verse- 
Satire, and Superb literary art. 
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Blank Verse : 


© ° 
For his epic ‘Mahajatra’ he derived his inspiration 
partly from the national epic of India—the Mahabharata. 
To poetic technique the most epoch making contribution of 
Radhanath was the introduction of the blank verse built 
closely on the model of Madhusudan Dutta or Milton. 
He became conscious of the monotony of the much used 
custom of Rhyming which were like fetters, restraining 
artificially the free movement of the spirit of poesy. The 
introduction of blank verse was syncronised with a heroic 
age—the age that marked the advent of our national consci- 
ousness. The introduction of blank-verse was thus immensely 
significant. It went a great way in rousing from our poetic 
slumber and had far reaching effects on the literature of 
succeeding generations. 


Inspite of so many novelities, innovations and experi- 
ments the literature of Radhanath became the target of 
attick A literary journal ‘Indradhanu’ was pioneer in 
attacking his literature with sharp-satire. 


The charges were follows : 


That his literature dealt with unconventional character, 
unethical love, unSocial theme, and imported subject 


matter. FE 


In fact Radhanath composed his Kavya ‘Kedara 
Gauri’ imitation of Ovid’s ‘Pyaramus and Thisbe’. His 
Kavyas like ‘Chandrabhaga’ and ‘Nandikeswari’ were 
imagined after Ovids’ ‘Apollo and Daphena ‘and’ ‘the 
Seylla’ respectively. Kavya ‘Usha’ was toc, imagined after 
“Atlanta's race” of “William Morris”. The reflection of 
Byron’s romantic poetry “Siege of Corinth’ was to be 
seen in his “Nandikeswari’”’. His “Parbati’” makes an 
illusion of the History of Orissa, but its theme has been 
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collected from the drama “Agamemnon” of Aeschylus 
and Shakespear’s classic drama “The Hamlet”. Even while 
composing his nature poem “‘Chilika’”’, he has followed. 
the footprints of the Romantic School in English literature. 
Even his ‘“‘Mahayatra’”’, based upon one mythological 
theme of the Mahabharata, does not reflect the oriental 
spirit of an epic in true sense. 


~ 


Dr N. Samaniray has commented that “‘Radhanath is 
an Oriya edition of Roman poet “O Vid”’$ 7, 


But literature is immortal and universal. It cannot have 
limited frontiers. Shakesphear and T. S. Elliot had also 
to collect the themes from the classics of other languages. 


Almost all of his great “‘Kavyas’”’ are tragedies. It 
has rich Jyrical exuberance, literary flavour and poetic 
appeal. 


Viewed otherwise, by introducing unethical tove and 
unconventional characters, Radhanath has not committed 
any crime, rather it is a bold literary adventure. 

Inspite of the western themes, western culture and 
western way of life which are evident realities the literature 
of Radhanath portrays high artsistic excellence, which is a 
rare commodity in the whole of Oriya literature. In lIibera- 
ting the Oriya poetry from the bondage of medieval literary 
tradition, by poetising the land of Oriyas, by infusing the 
spirit of patriotism in the hearts of millions, and by intro- 
ducing the blank verse, Radhanath inaugurated an unprece- 
dented era--the Era of modern Oriya literature. 


Both Fakirmohan and Radhanath set a new tone of 


modernity, in prose and poetry respectively being comple- 
ment to each other. ' ହୂ 
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Chandramohan Maharana 
( Born on 6th April 1866-died on 9th April 1929, } ନ 


Chandramohan Moharana who was born to the 
parents Sri Anadi Charan Mahajana and Smt. Devaki 
Maharana, on 6th April 1866 at Purusottampur 
village near Remuna, had a magnificient and manifold 
laterary talent He was a poet, an essayist and a noted 
grammarian. As a student he was brilliant dnd perse- 
verant, as a teacher and headmaster he was a strong 
advocate of morality, honesty, discipline, and sincere love 
for the students. As a man he was simple, noble and 
generous. He was one of those few who spearheaded 
movement of Oriya nationalism through literary organisa- 
tions and activities. He contiributed immensely for the 
formation of “‘Utkala Sahitya Samaj” an outstanding 
literary forum and publication of a leading Oriya journal 
“‘Utkala Sahitya”, which helped to quick the cultural 
regeneration of the Oriyas. Throughout his career as a 
teacher, he was struggling hard to implant the noble traits 
of character in the hearts of his multitude of students. 
It is not unlikely to imagine that multicoloured personality 
of Chandramohan mighi: have influenced his students like 
Godavarish Mishra, Nilakantha Dash, Krupasindhu Mishra, 
and Harish Chandra Badal etc, the litera-y celebrites of 
future generation, to a great extent. 


The contribution of Chandramohan to the literary 
field of Orissa may be meagre, but they ,are magnificent 
and matchless. The turbulent fire which damaged his house 
also destroyed his many manuscripts. Oriya literature was 
deprived of these fabulous treasures. His literary works 
include : 


Nabodyam ( A Collection of poems ) Published in 1888 
Odia Vyakaran-Published in 1910 
Kathabali ( Part I and Part II ) Published in 1917 
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Though the poems collected in the “Nabo dyam” 
({ half of which Nature poem ) were composed in his early 
youthhood, yet they revealed lees of emotion and more of 
intense affection for Natural beauties. The poems are sweet, 
simple but permeated with romantic fervour. 


His ‘Oriya Vyakarana” is an outstanding contribution 
to the Oriya literature. 

The contents of ‘Kathabali’ are unique of its kind 
written to inculcate the noble spirit of tolerance, truthful- 
ness, humility, dedication in the tender hearts of the 
children 


An essayist, Chandramohan had written a number of 
thought provoking reflective essays on varied subjects Iil‘e 
‘“Bhugola vidya, Sridhara Swami, Itihasa, Swapna, Paralo- 
kagata Radhanath Ray etc. published in “Utkala Sahitya.” 
All of his essays are highly artistic, scholastic, and 
attractive. 


Chandramohan himself was a prolific writer and he 
took keen interest for the promotion of Oriya literature. 


Kabishekhar Chintamani fohanty ( 1867-1944 ) 

Kabishekhar Chintamani Mohanty who happens to be 
the last great representative of the literary area of Radha- 
nath, was born in 1867 in the village of Kulmulai now 
called Jaganathpur, situated under Bhadrak subdivision. 
A prolific litterateur Sri Mohanty has written a number of 
puranic, historical, imaginative kavyas, poems, short stories, 
ballads, novels, general essays, essays on religion, agriculture 
and travelogues etc. Because of his versatile literary talent, 
he was honoured with_the title of ‘“‘Kabi Shekhar” in 1935 
by the Andhra Research) University. He became the court 
poet of the Raj Surangi ot Ganjam district and 
spent best part of his life in literary works. 


Like Radhanath, Madhusudan and Gangadhar Meher, 
he was very popular as a poet. Most of his puranic and 
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historical epics are written in blank verses. His long 
poem on picturesque mountain “‘Mahendragiri’”’, celebrated 
in the Puran, as the hermitage of Parasuram, makes an 
excellent nature poem. His narration sounds a new note 
as well as spontaneity of expresséon. 


As a moralist, he had conveyed a noble ideal to 
the younger generation, by composing the poems on the 
“Seven Satis’. the “Aryan Heroines, the Seven Heroes, 
and the like. His “Visvachitra’”’ ( pictures of the world ) 
is a collection of short poems aiming at the cxposition 
of the vanities of life. 38 


Two of his monumental Kavyas Vikramaditya, 
“India’s greatest legendary monarch”’ and Sri Mukundadeva, 
“the last Hindu King of Orissa”, speak high of his 
poetic imagination and expression : 


Here is a list of his literary works®?® 


Kavyas, long Poems and Poems 


Mohini 
Shashiprabha 


Satadala 


Ganjam Vraman 


Meghasan Shishupal Badha 
Dharakot Darshan Janani 

Raja Vakti Utkala Kamala 
Prakruti Petika Samadhi Kshetra 
Avisheka Salandi 
Saptarathi Udayankhanda 
Saptasati Surangi Kavya 
Kaibala Kanika Vana Malati 
Matrupuja Kalpana Kunja 
Arya Bala Sinharaj 

Bharat Lalana Fuladala 
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Tirthabari 
Vixramaditya 
Mahendra 
Mohodadhi 
Sandhya Tara 
Pranaya Chitau 
Sebabrata 
Jagannath Janana 
Braja Renu 
Khuda Malukha 
Ghumusar Kavya 


Prose books 
Sanjam Sikhya 
Krushi Pustakabali 
Bula Fakira 
Pachaka 

Chilika Vramana 
Tanka Gachha 
Tribeni 

Bibidha Chinta 
Alibaba 

Dharma Jiban 
Bibidha Prabandha 
Jaypur 

Lanjigada Darshan 
Bidusaka 


Kalpalata 


c 
Biswa Chitra 
Pratitekha 


Patra Pushpa 

Subhadra 

Sri Mukundadev 

Tulasi Mala 
Shishudharma Niti Sikhya 
Puspa Batika 

Utkala Milana 

Nabotkala Kavya 


Nama Mahatmya 
Jugal Matha 

Punya Pitha 

Chitra Manjusha 
Judhisthira 

Rupa chudi 
Sanisapta 

Rama Chandra 
Nandan Kanan 
Bajra Prahara 
Katakare Charidina 
Kalahandi Vramana 
Byanchana Sudha 
Dharma Visayak Prabandhabali 


Pandit Nilamani Vidyaratnaka Jeeban Panjika Jibanee 


Dr. Mayadhar Mansingh comments ‘‘He is the inmost 
prolific author in the whole period—may be in the entire 
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Oriya literature. There are about one hundred books to 
his credit and these too .on all manner of subjectS..........e- 
His poetry was just readable and tolerable verse and is 
valued today for having taken under its wing men and 
matters that no other poet even touched#0, 


a! 


Shashibhusan Ray ( 1874-1954 ) 


‘‘Son of Radhanath Ray, the poet, Sasibhusan 
may be described as the most befitting heir both spiritu- 
ally as well as materially, of his greatfather. His works 
in prose are an excellent complement to what his father 
left behind in wonderful poetry............ Like his father he 
loved nature with a deep spiritual passion and spent most 
of his time in a quiet, sylvan retreat that he had built for 
himself in the famous island of Dhavaleswara in the river 
Mahanadi four miles trom Cuttack”. 


“His Utkala Prakriti ( Nature in Orissa ), a book of 
prose poems on the various beauty spots in the State is 
dedicated not to any person, but to Orissa’s great river 
Mahanadi with a dedictory note vibrating with lyrical 
emotion. His Utkala Rutuchitra ( Pageant of Seasons in 
Orissa ) is another fine record. He wrote incessantly over a 
long period ...ceeeeess Fis essays on Orissa’s Nature alone 
will make him immortal in Oriya literature#1, 


Shashibhusan stands conspicuous as a prolific writer 
of prose in Oriya literature. Some of his writings still remain 
unpublished. His prose or travelogue contain his lucid 
poetic narration, deep philosophical precision and passionate 
love of nature. He set a new tone and technique unpreci- 
dented in Oriya prose literature. 


Some of his important literary works are : 


Dakshinatya Vramana Utkalara Rutuchitra 
Pitru Smruti Utkala Prakruti 
Kanika Darshan Shikshya 
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Palli Sriramchandra Deva 
Vivekananda Smruti -Adhunika Talcher 
Prabandha Prabaha Badamba Prakruti 


‘Utkalar Rutuchitra’ was dedicated to Raja Baikuntha 
Nath De, a celebrated patron of modern Oriya literature. 
The essays of Sasibhusan make an excellent reading, because 
of its neat composition, artistic presentation of the pictures- 
queness of nature,-~with rare fervour of emotion and scholar- 
ship. His essays generally depict, beauty of nature, human 
character, rural life, education, language, cultural heritage, 
legends and traditions, literature, philosophy and 
society. 


Mohini Mohan Senapati (1881) 


Mohini Mohan Senapati stands in Oriya literature 
as a vigorous and incisive writer of essays. He writes with 
a clear rational precision and atheistic ideal. Born in 1.881, 
Mohini Mohan grew to be a profound scholar and profe- 
ssor of Philosophy in future years. The Saga of Nepoleon’s 
unique heroism and wonderful personality as depicted in 
Abbot’s biography of Nepoleon, made a deep impact on 
the life of Mohini Mohan. As an atheist, materialist and 
fatalist, he was an antithesis of his celebrated father Fakir- 
mohan, who had deep faith in the noble missions of all the 
great religions of the world. 


In 1904, Mohini Mohan published his first article based 
on ‘atheism’ in the Utkala Sahitya. He has narrated “1 think 
no one did perform such a brave work in Oriya literature 
before me. 1 am first to introduce the revolutionary ideal 
to Orissa’”?,42 


Like ‘Utkala Kahani’ of Gopal! Praharaj, Mohini Mohan 
wrote long discourses on ‘Oriya Kahani’ published through 
‘Utkala Sahitya’. He also wrote a critical literary treatise 
on ‘Basanta Gatha’ of Madhusudan Rao. 
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He was greatly influenced by the philosophical writing 
of Charbak and Nitzsche apd upheld the ideal of survival. 
of the fittest. He advocated for the emancipation of women 
and prevention of cruelty towards animals. His essays are 
both serious and satirical and the themes speak of an alert 
social consciousness. Though his essays are controversial, 
yet on the whole they do not lack literary flavour. 


Dr. M. Mansinha comments : 


Lc 


“Mohini Mohan was not much respected in society, 


but was looked upon as queer headed......... He had no style 
of his own, but he wrote with clarity of thought and 
expression.”3 


Kantakabi Lakshmikanta Mohapatra (1888-1953) 


Kantakabi Lakshmikanta Mohapatra who belongs to 
a noble family of ‘“‘Samantray Mohapatra’”’ of Bhadrak was 
born at Cuttack on 9th December 1888. Dr M. Mansinha 
writes “Seion of an aristocratic family in the district of 
Balasore, in youth handsome as a Greek god, Lakshmi- 
kanta’s life is a heroic and heartening story of ceaseless 
struggle against an unkind fate. For, stricken with a fall 
disease, this bonny prince of a youngman remained invalid 
for the best part of his life, his fingers losing the power even 
to play the pen...But the heroic soul of Lakshmikanta never 
yielded to despair... .. Even as he was dying day by day of 
a hateful disease he yet smiled on, laughed and made others 
laugh, sang and made the whole nation Sing his 
songs”?.44 


Kantakabi Lakshmikanta is a humourist, satairist, 
parodist, fiction-writer, essayist, journalist, play wright, 
musician, composer, dancer and moreover a patriot and a 
poet, at the same time. He has composed innumerable 
lyrical, patriotic, satirical, devotional poems and parodies 
and Gitinatyas. Patriotism in his poems may be noted as a 
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special feature, novel and fresh intune. ‘‘At any cultura? 
or political gathering in Orissag which is peculiarly locat, 
Lakshmikanta’s ‘Vande Uikala Janani’ (1 bow to you, 
Mother Utkal ) is sure to be the auspicious inaugural 
song” 45. 

His monumental ‘“‘Jeevana-Sangita’’ (song of life ) 
which reflects, noble artistic excellence, realistic note and 
deep spiritual passion, is one of the marvels of Oriya 
poems. Besides, he has composed a number of Juvenile and 
nursery poems and rhymes. 


7 In 1921, he established Gopinath Sangeet Samaj 
for the promotion of dance, drama and music,. Lakshmi- 
kanta wrote a number of play-Ilets and Gitinatyas like Kaliya 
Dalana, Sarada Rasa, Basanta Rasa, Chandrahasa, Mahabira 
Karna, Lakshmi Chandaluni etc. Dramas were held at 
templeyard/under village greens, at market places, and public 
thoroughfares. The village auditors used to appreciate 
them emotionally and rapturously. 


Under his patronage, and the editorship of his worthy 
son Nityananda Mahapatra, Dagaro, a unique literary 
journal of its kind, was published from Bhadrak from 1937. 
Through sharp satire, humour, parody, courageous criticism, 
the Dagaro has been attacking many a political, economic, 
cultural and. social abuses and lapses. He had the blessings 
of Fakirmohan—the “master artist and one can notice the 
impact of the latter in the story and satire of Lakshmikanta. 


His only incomplete novel ‘Kana Mamu’ is unique 
in many ways. The hero ‘Kana mamu’ is the only predomi- 
nating character of the novel. Like traditional novels it 
has no particular plot. Its literary beauty lies in its unne- 
cessary details. Much of its narration seem to be absurd 
and ambiguous, but it contains the spark of patriotism, 
protest against social superstition and abuses. The novel 
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bas rich literary flavour because of its spontaneity of expre- 
ssion, sharp satire and serious social purpose. ˆ 


His entire works have rot yet beencompiled. Here 
is an incomplete list of his works. 


a! 


Kana Mamu Novel 


Dehipada Pallab O Mudarang Anyanya Maja Katha ( This 
is a coliection of 14 stories. ) o 


Jivan Sangeeta Poem 


Asahajogira Atmakatha 3 


Bidi Mahat 
idi Mahatmya > Paredies 


Pana Mohatmya, | 
and Afima Mahatmya 


Panchhamruta 

Naba Ramayan 1 
Vabisya Bharata r 
Dimbakesi Sabha 


Play-lets 


Pilanka Katha 
Stories for the children ] 
Lakshmi Chandaluni, and, J 
Kalia Dalarna 


Padmasree Laxminarayan Sahoo ( 1890-1966 ) 


Plays 


Padmasree Laxminarayan Sahoo was born on 3rd 
October, 1890 at Balasore. He was both a social reformer 
and a reputed litterature. He has written innumerable poems, 
short stories, biographies, plays, general and historical 
essays etc. . Though most of his writings do not contain the 
mark of literary merit, yet these are sober, sincere and 
spontaneous outcome of his creative mind. Literature 
should be the instrument for the social reform and regenera- 
tion, he believed. For a certain period, he was the editor 
of a literary magazine “‘Sahakara”’. His two historical essays 
*“Odissar Jainadharma”, ‘‘Dandanata’’ are highly acclaimed. 
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Here is a list of his vast, literary work : 


Arabinda 

Gupta Vidya 
Agyanta Basa 
Pyarimohan 

Guru Govind Singh 
Besyajivan O Jibani 
Pratibimba =» 
Madhabi 

Bejaye Maja 
Santwana 

Gadajata 

Shastri 

Tilak 


Chinna Patra 
Aruna 


Shakuntala 
Ma 


Ama Bomba: 
Ashlilata 


Parasa 
Mohana 


Dandanata 


* Chin Deshara Katha 
Satadala ° 


Dhuli 
Kanaka 
Kala 


Shikhya 
Chithi 


Jayanti 
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Hrudaya Pushpa 
Madhu Baisya 
Narira Abamanana 
Mu, Mohara Kala, 
Madhurekha 


Narikabi 
Stri Sikhya 
Narichitra 
Ordissa 
Sri Nivas 
Gokhale 
Gandhi 


Mo Jibana Katha 
Bharat Seva Samiti 


Sapa 

Laibrary Andolana 
Asprushyata 
Prabasi 


Jaunakatha 
AskHirbad 


Odisare Jaina Dharma 
Gandnibirka 


Choudwar Gramasangathanr 
Samilani 


Kalinga Kumari 


Basanta 


Sabhapati Abhirvhasana of 


Surendranath Banerjee 
Binahitabani 
Kabita Manjari 


Swasa etc. 
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Sri Banchhanidhi Mohanty (1897-1938) 
Bi ହି 

Born in 1897 at Iram (of Basudevpur P. S., a storm 
centre of nationalist struggle), Sri Banchhanidhi Mohanty, 
came to limelight, because of his nationalist songs which were 
full of patriotic and revolutionary fervour. His poems were 
mainly lyrics composed in popular language, with simple, 
and rhythmic style. His poems made deep emotional impact 
during non-violent, non-co-operation movement of Gandhian 
era. The poet himself was a patriot and he participated acti- 
vely in the Freedom Struggle. His patriotism was his offence 
and he was jailed for it many times.t Utkala Binara Pratham 
Jhankara (1921) and Ditiya Jhankara were his most popular 
and outstanding works.{ Besides, he had composed many 
pieces of poems—which still remain uncompiled. His unique 
poems had specific purpose of instilling new hope and ran 
emotion in hearts of thousand freedom seekers. The narrative 
poems of Sri Banchhanidhi Mohanty were characterised by 
a bardic tone and animated and elevated by a sincere spirit 
of patriotism. As his poetical works were inspired by natio- 
nalism, they at the same time inspired nationalism immensely 
in their turn. 


Dr. Harekrushna Makbatab (born in 1899) 


Dr. Mahatab was born in 1899 in a noble tamily of 
Agarpada of Bhadrak sub-division in the district of Balasore. 
Inspite of his feudal background, he styuggled and sacrificed 
much in the freedom struggle and emerged as a great natio- 
nalist leader during the pre and post independent years. He 
is a versatile personality—a poet, patriot and patron of 
Oriya literature and culture, an essayist, novelist, and jour- 
nalist of high order. Inspite of his high engagement in the 
political and Social life of the nation he had never had a 
holiday from the literary activity. Be it a novel, poem or 
an essay, Dr. Mahatab presents them with a unique style of 
his own. A scholar of eminence Dr. Mahatab should be 
credited for presenting first time, to innumberable readers, a 
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handy but comprehensive and well documented history of 
Ortssa both in Oriya and English. 


His four novels, Prativa, Abyapar, Nutan Dharma 
and Tautar bear the flashes of the freedom struggle “taking 
the non-co-operation movement as the motive power behind 
their plots”. 


Dr. Mansinha opines “‘these have indeed the unique 
credit of being the only ones in Oriya in which the Gandhian 
movement has been So utilised and they present a realistic 
enough picture of rural Balasore, the district of his birth 
and also the birth place of Fakirmohan Senapati’”’.,, In 
fact no one wrote novels on such historical and political 
themes since Fakirmohan (who wrote ‘Lachhama’). Last of 
his novels “Trutiva Parba’”' is written on the political and 
social background of post-independent era. 


Dr. Mahatab’s most of the novels reflect the sincere 
representation of human character, Gandhian ideals, the 
reactionary attitude of high-borns towards Congress organi- 
sation, theme of social reform and political agitation and the 
urge of patriotism. PF 

His lucid writings, touching various problems and 
their solutions in political, economic, social and cultural 
life of our nation, through the columns of ‘Gan Maijlis’, 
remain as a valuable contribution to Oriya literature. 


Like Biswanath Kar of early 20th Century Dr. Mahatab 
has come forward to patronise both established and emerging 
writers of Oriya literature, through his literary monthly 
*“Yhankara’’. He was the founder editor of Prajatantra which 
was published at first as a weekly from Balasore in 1923. 
From 1947 it is being regularly published as a daily from 
Cuttack. His ‘Jhankara’ is another big literary ‘leap’ forward. 
An association called “Prajatantra Prachar Samiti’”’ has been 
celebrating “Bishuba Milana’”’ annually to encourage 
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“old and young” alike for literary activity. Dr Mahatab is 
perhaps the only personwcum-institution of post-independent 
Orissa who is sincerely and regularly educating and encou- 
raging the young writers for a better literary future. 


The poetic works of Dr. Mahatab gre : 


Pallassey Abasana, Atma Dana and Shesha Ashru. 

Ananta Prasad Panda (1906) 
° 

A celebrated short story writer, novelist and essayist 
Sri Panda was born in 1906, in a remote village called 
Kalyani near Soro in the district of Balasore. A prolific 
writer he has written a number of short stories, novels, 
essays, nursery stories, and travelogues. His writings are 
simple, sincere, and brave presentation of facts—revealing 
powerfully and predominantly social intention, struggle 
against economic exploitation and vices of urbanisation. The 
picture of human life, lovable or horrible in its implications 
and attractive or devastating in its effects, is presented with 
a superb, unfaltering art. His keenness of intellectual 
penetration while describing the themes of a story or an 
essay amuse the intelligent readers. Both in quality and 
quantity, Sri Panda has rich contributions to Oriya 
literature. ° 


He has written four novels such as Nua Dunia, 
Bhagya Chakra, Mukta Akashar Bihang and Coolie. 


His short stories are : 


Trunaguchha Savyatara Tale 
Baramaja Manara Bhuta 

Naisha Sundari Prokruti—Nursery stories 
Tarabai Niharika 

Jhankara 


Yoga Bashista Ramayana—a translated work 
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Denmarker Samabaya Andolana Fieavs 
Americare Samabaya Andolana Says 
Pashchatya Anubhuti Travelogue. 


Harish Chandra 8ada?P? 


Harish Chandra Badal, who flourished during the time 
of ‘Sabuja’ used to write from his youth being inspired with 
the stream of “Sabuja consciousness” and at once became 
famous as a noted poet. Most of his poems were published 
in ‘‘Utkala Sahitya’’ and ‘Sahakara’ in between 1930 and 
1942. His poems like Palataka, Joubana, Bidaya Aswasha, 
Swapana Asai Pashe, Chhayaloka, Kshanikara Smruti, 
Sukha Swapna, Adekhara Pratidhwani, Bidhata, Nakal 
Chandra, Arati, Aji Bahudina Pare, speak of his high 
creative talent. 


The impact of Rabindra’s literary style is, somtimes, 
being felt in Badal’s poetic creation But, his romantic and 
metaphysical narration, lucid poetic expression are definitely 
his own. 


Nityananda Mohapatra (1912) ¬» 


Nityananda Mohapatra, who happens to be the worthy 
son of an illustrious father Lakshmikanta Mohapatra, was 
born in 1912 at Bhadrak in the district of Balasore. From 
his studenthood, he was highly interested in literature 
and politics. In future years he could be a Minister to 
the Government of Orissa, but his permanent fame rests 
on his literary creation. Inheriting an excellent literary 
tradition, Sri Mohapatra has contributed profusely but 
proficiently to the various branches of Oriya literature. 
History rarely records such examples of both father and 
son (Lakshmikanta and Nityananda) contributing so much, 
so magnificiently and so mightily to the field of literature. 
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He edited *“Dainika Asha” and since 1937 he has been 
Ld Sf MI 
editing the renowned literary magazine “‘Dagara”’ famous 
for witty and humourous journalism. 


He has been writing since 1920. His earlier literary 
works Swarajya Pala and Mausi published in 1930 and 
1934 respectively were banned by the then imperialist Govern- 
ment. Set in a rural background the two novels “‘Hidamati” 
and ‘Bhanga Hada’ reveal the tragic lives of helpless Ratani 
and oppressed Sukura, the terrible injustice and economic 
inequality in social life, and protest against cruel oppre- 
ssion. Sri Mohapatra narrates his literary characters with 
rare artistic fineness. 


His literary works : 


Bhul 3 
Bhanga Hada 
Hidamati 


Jiyanta Manisha 


। 
Jeevanara Lakshya L all Novels, 
Pirati Patha Khasada 


Sukhara Sandhane . J 

Marama 3 

Panchajanya | ald Book of Poems. 
Kalaradi J 

Egarata ¬ ° 

Kshanika & short story collections. 
Dhalagara Kalagara J 

Patra O Pratima —Essays 

Bharat VYagyabidhata —Biography 


Sri Lakshminarayana Mohanty 
ltt 
Born on 9-1-1919 at Jagannathpur of Bhadrak sub- 
division. He has already made his mark as a short story 
writer. He is also an excellent translator. He collects the 
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themes from world famous stories and novels and fits them 
imto his own literary work making them highly attractive. 
His translated literary works have not only enriched Oriya 
literature, but also introduced general Oriya readers into the 
treasure of world literature. Translation is, too, an. art 
and Sr; Mohan3jy is an ®xcellent artist. 


His own original short stozy collections are : 


Naibedya ° Malaya Bahilani 
Udanta Bama 7 Odhana Khola 
Gotiye Sandhya Andha Deshaku Gal 
Deha Nilam Heuehhi Bisa Piyusa 


Some of his novels are : 


Hata Kad: Mayapur 
Pishacha Prathama Prema 
Chakra Byuha 


Some of his notable translated works are as follows : 


Achhaba Aparichitara Putra 
Batoyala Maa © Pua 

Duiti Nagarira Kahani Sangam 

Batighara Nagna Satya 
Patita Pagalara Dinalipi 
Bidaya Gurudev Preyasi 


Ananda Kumar, etc. 
~~ 


Prof. Gokulananda Mohapatra 


Born in 1923, near Bhadrak, Prof. Gokulananda 
Mohapatra stands so far unparallel in Oriya literature for 
his unique stories and noyels based on scientific themes. 
Primarily a scientist of note and Professor of Chemistry 
Dr. Mohapatra is a pioneer in popularising ‘science’ through 
his regular contributions to many periodicals and ‘science 
journals’. In fact his artistic workmanship makes all his 
science-fiction mysterious, magical and matchless. He brings 
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a sweet harmony of sciegce and art in all of his literary « 

” . $ . ° 
works. Like the stories ef Arabian nights his stories are 
excellent and amusing. 


His famous works are : 


Pruthibi Bahare Manisha 
Madhyanara Andhakar 
Sunar Odisa 

Chandrara Mrutyu 
Kutrima Upagraha 
‘Chandra Lokare Manisha 
Udanta Thalia and 
‘Chaturtha Parishara, etc. 


Jadunath Das Mohapatra : 


Born on Ist March 1929, at Kudei near Soro, Sri 
Jadunath Das Mohapatra developed keen interest for 
politics and literature while he was a student. In future 
years he became Deputy Minister, Finance and Cultural 
Affairs ( 1972 ), Minister, Education and Youth Services 
( 1974 ) and Minister, Finance ( 1976 ) to the Government 
of Orissa. Inspite of his active political life, he has contri- 
buted voluminously to the various branches of Oriya litera- 
ture. His poems, novels, essays, short stories and dramas 
are the testimonies to his brilliant literary talent. 


Sti Das Mohapatra began his literary career, being 
the first Editor of a .literary journal “Asantakali’”’. By 
virtue of his active literary persuits he came to lime-light 
and became the President of Fakir Mohan Sahitya Parishada- 
a celebrated literary Association of Balasore. He was, 
too the President of Sahitya Academy in 1974-75, 


Sri Das Mohapatra has contributed much to the 


various branches of Oriya literature, but as a play wright, 
he remains outstanding. His play “Athaba Andhara”, a 
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new fiterary venture was awarded by Orissa Sahitya 
Academi. Some of his novels dike Gramya Nadira Tires, 
Luhara Fula and Nidara Sandhane are excellent pieces of 
hiterary art. 


His literary works : 


Duiti Bruntare Athoti Fula 

Mora Galpa Alt short story 
Jeevana Jwala C Anyanya Galpa PF collections 
Sitara Abhisapa 

Galpa O Kabita 


¬ 
Sarthaka Kabita | 
He Jivan He Duranta Thada P 
Jantranara Anyanam 


Bhuli Huena 

Sangram 3 

Surya Mandira | 

Athaba Andhara | 

Nua Kichhi Nuhen 

Setu Bandha PF 

Ratrigo Tume Katha Kuha | 

Kshyama Karibeki | 
J 


Bandi Begam Badasha 
Parashamani 


Pralaya Prayodhi Jale 

Mruta Bandarara Itikatha 

Premara Pratham Sambodhan 1 
Bibhisika | 

Bhagna Manasi } 

Satatala Panka b Novels 
Gramya Nadira Tire 

Bhanga Ghara I 

Magha Shesha Megha Shesha | 

Luhbara Phula J} 


Nidara Sandhane 


Oriya Sahityare Tribeni Yuga Essay 
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Dr. Narendra Nath Mishra : 

Dr. Narendra Nath Mishra was born on 23rd October, 
1929 at Gilija (P. S_ Khantapada) in the district of Balasore. 
He is now teaching Oriya Liter®ture, to the ‘Post-Graduate 
students of Viswa Varati at Santiniketan. He writes poems, 
essays, short stories, and travelogues. But as a brilliant 
literary critic and veteran essayist, heo has made loudable 
contribution to the field of Oriya literature. His literary 
prose style is. unique — it is sweet, subtle and scholestic. 
Most of his essays are the products of labourious research. 
Therefore they are reflective, penetrating and comprehensive 
‘with high literary flavour. Fundamentally, he is an enquirer 
and a thinker. 


Two of this monumental works are “‘Adhunika Odiya 
Kavyadhara Adijuga and Adhunika Odiya Kavyadhara- 
Nabajagarana Yuga (1978). For the former work, he was 
honoured with Ph. D. degree in 1960. His other notable 
works are “Shailo O Simanta”, 1959, Odiya Bhasha O 
Sahitya, 1968, Loka Kalyan Granthamala, 1957, Adhunikata 
O Adhunika Sahitya, 1976. ~~ 


Besices, he has written innumerable essays, poems, 
stories, travelogues during the last thirty years which have 
been published in various periodicals like Sahakara, Naba- 
bharat Chandrika and Jhankara etc? 


Shri Nilamani Mishra : 


Shri Nilamani Mishra was born on 12th April, 1 929 
at Charampa (Bhadrak) of Balasore district. After qualifying 
himself as Sahityacharya and obtaining the Degree of B. D. L. 
and Rashtrabhasa Ratna he joined the teaching profession 
in 1951. Then he came to serve the Orissa State Museum 
in 1956, and at present, he is working as a curator of 
“Pothi and Palm leaf— manuscript section”. 
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An erudite scholar in Sanskrit and Oriya, Sri Mishra 
began his literary work from 1957. His research-oriented 
writimg on historical, religious, linguistic and literary themes 
are generally published, in ‘Jhankara’, ‘Naba Jiban’, 
‘Asantakali’ ‘Sahakara’ ) (New publication )Y’, ‘Utkal Sahitya 
({ New publication ), and Paurusha. 


His writings are simple, spontaneous and scholarly. 
His own original works published so far, are Rama Sahitya, 
Odia Kabi O Kavya, Odiya Poi Sahitya, Kabi Banamali Das, 
Odia Lipi, Vasa O Sahitya, Salabcga, Bhakta Kabi Baligan 
Das, Sur Das, Tulasi Das, Odia Giti Kavyara Bhumi O 
Bhumika, Alochana, Bharatiya Tantra Sashtra. He has been 
awarded both by the Central and U. P. Governments for 
his scholarly writings of two books in Hindi such as Odia 
Nataka aur Rangmanch, Utkaliya Rama Sahitya. 


The following books translated into Oriya, bear the 
stamp of his good literary talent : 


Mo Pati Mo Devata Mruganayani 
Darabara Rahasya Bama Marga 
Kashmir Eka Swapnila Bastaba, Kalapani, 
Yajati 

He has edited the literary works like Gopi Chandan 
Dakshya yangya, Na Poi, Odiya Bhajan Parts-I, HI, III. 
Moreover has edited the Departmental publications like 
Descriptive Catalogues of Oriya and Sanskrit Manuscripts 
Volumes 6 to 10 and Alphabetical Catalogue of Sanskrit 
and Oriya Manuscript- Parts-I to IV. 

Dr. Krushna Charan Behera : 

Dr. Krushna Charan Behera was born in 1932 at 
Arjunbindha ( Bhadrak Subdivision ) of Balasore district. 
At present he is in the Orissa Educational Service. He is 
a poet, story writer and an essayist of repute. He is more 
successful as a short story writer and literary critic than 
a poet. 

His short stories are an exquisites mixture of narrative 
sketches, and reflections of human problems, passions, 
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psychological tensions and delicate fantasies. His essays are 
thought provoking and scholarly. Dr. Behera has obtained 
the Degree of Philosophy from Utkal University for his 
brilliant academic dissertation on€éOriya Novels’. 


Literary works: 
Pragati Sahitya 
Katha Sahitya 


Ashlilata Bipakshare Books on serious 


Adhyapakar Bedana Essays 
Natya Sahitya Parichaya 
Charu O Charita 
a h 
Cha Kapre Jhada Poems 


Bhanu Bai Len 
Srushtir Swapna 
Gopana Patra 

Uva O Pota 

Bedi Ityadi Galpa 
Nari Eka Nadira Nama 


Short story 
collections 


re 


Ce — 


Fis edited works : 


Kabishekhar Chintamani, Mogal Tamsa, E Yugara 
Gadya Chayana, Phulamani O Karunar Bibarana. 


Manoj Pas : 


“There are only a few good story tellers left in the world 
today. One of them is Manoj Das” “7, 

There may be a time in future when not only Balasore, 
nor Orissa alone, but our entire nation Shall be proud of 
this emerging literary genius~ Sri Das At present he is the 
most outstanding short story writer in Oriya Literature, 
moreover his English literary work has already established 
him as a reputed writer of international fame. 


ହିନ ନର now Mr. Manoj Das has stepped in yet 
another, sphere, richest of its kind, i. e. English literature, 
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ରି No doubt, History of Indo-English literature will be 


incomplete deprived of the valuable contributions of 
Mr. Manoj Das” 4, 


“The editor of exclusive academic circles of Ascent?” 
of “The New Orleans reviow” of the U.S. A. find in him 
a significant story teller who, while depicting an authentic 
potrayal of the Indian Scene, presents his characters, in an 
entirely credible frame”49, 


Born in 1934, in a remote village named Sankhbari of 
Balasore district, Sri Das had the early promise of his 
present greatness as a writer. He began his literary career 
as a poet and most of his Books on verses were composed 
in his early youth. They were ‘“Biplabi Fakirmohan’, 
‘Shatabdira Artanad’ and ‘Nandabatir Majhi’, etc. 


A fiery orator, and an active student leader of 
progressive students movement in Orissa, Sri Das was a dele- 
gate to the Student’s conference held at Bandung (Indonesia) 
in 1956. Returning from Sojourn, Indonesia he wrote (while 
still a student) in 1956 a fascinating traveloque “‘‘Indonesia 
Anubhuti’”’. He visited England and many other European 
countries in 1972 and then came another fabulous travelogue 
‘Dura Durantara’ from his prolific pen. Written in a lucid 
style, the travelogue ‘Dura Durantara’ is a unique literary 
art- informative, interesting and enlightening’ at the same 
time. 


He was the foander-editor of ‘Diganta’, a monthly 


literary journal, whose editorial created a new fervour amidst 
the literary circles of Orissa. 


For his profound literary work he got Orissa Sahitya 
Academi award in 1965, the Visuva Milan Award in 1971 
and National Sahitya Academi Award in 1972 and Sarala 
Award in 1981. 


It is in short story that he is at his best. Tn this he 
makes excellent presentation of human character, humourous 
narration, psychological analysis and picturésque fantasy. 
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“In Das’s work, the characters, actions, events, situations 
effectively awaken in the reader the response the author-seeks 
to without him having to state so. He successfully employs 
a variety of techniques—derived from fantasy, folktale and 
fable to drive home his point”’sg. “‘Has your writing been 
influenced by any one ” ? The author himself replies “‘The 
heritage of Indian fiction—the great yarn - spinners of yore 
like Vishnu Sharma and Somadeva--constitute the influence of 
which IT am conscious. Fakir Mohan, the father of the Oriya 
short story, was also an early influence. Then there is 
Sri Aurobinda He has given me a new vision of man’s. 


His writings bear an unmistakable promise of maturity 
and superb artistry. There are vigour and noble vision in 
his description, humour and fantasy in subtle narration. 


The Newyork Sun introduced him as “One of the 
foremost of the new generation of Indian writers”. 


Each of his stories is unique in its own way—always 
set with new themes, new characters, new humour, but assi- 
milated by two strong features —rationalism and humanism. 
The storics like Aranyaka, Samudrara Kshyudha, Shesha 
Basantara Chithi, Lakshmira Abhisara, Kimbhirini, Abu- 
purusa and Dhumrabha Diganta etc. are immortal literary 
creations of his superb artistic talent. 


His literary works : 


Biplabi Fakir Mohan °) 

Satabdira Artanad cL Poems 
Nandabatira Mati | 

Tuma Gan J 

Indonesia Anubhuti, Dura Durantara — Travelogues 


Sarala Ramayana 
Manoj Dasanka Katha O Kahani 


Dhumrabha Diganta O Anyanya Kahani 
Lakshmira Abhisara O Anyanya Kahani 


Amara Sahitya. 
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Brajanath Rath : r 


Today, Brajanath Rath is a very popular name in 
the modern Oriya poetry. Very few poets like him compose 
so sweet poems full of lyrical exuberance, romantic 
consciousness, blended with deep note of sorrows and 
sufferings of starving and struggling humanity. The poems 
of Shri Rath convey sincerity of sentiment and spontaneity 
of expression : 


Brajanath Rath, looks every inch a poet, simple but 
sophisticated — and his literary creation presents itself as 
a superb art signifying nobility of the idea.s and purity of 
emotions. His poems are easy flowing, sonorous and 
rhythmic. 


Born on 12th January, 1936 at Sunhat of Balasore. 
Shri Rath showed the promise of a talented poet in his 
early youth. He composed in quick succession, a number 
of books of veises - such as Maru Golapa O Anyanya 
Kabita, Nijaswa Sanglapa, Tinoti Niswasara Akash, Nischala 
Pratibad and edited Oriya Prema Kabita and Dharitri. 


In 1971, he was honoured for cohis literary talent by 
Jivan Ranga Cultural Association. In 1972 he represented 
Orissa in All India Poets Conference, organised by 
the All India Radio, New Delhi In 1971 he was honoured 
and rewarded for his outstanding literary works by the 
Prajatantra Prachar Samiti at the ceremony of Bishuba 
NM. ilana. 


He stands at present as one of the eading poets of 
Oriya literature. 


The Contributions of Literary / Cultural, Societies and 
Newspapers and literary journals of Balasore : 


The history of Orissa in the second half of the 19th 
Century was eventful in many ways. It was a histpry of 
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setbacks and success, retrogression and revival. The impact 
of Western culture and education, the missionary acti®¢ities, 
the impact of socio-religious movements, the devastating 
economic plight of Oriyas caused by the great famine of 
1866 and colonial misrule, moxgeover the organised conspi- 
racy to extirpate Oriya language, gave a fresh stimuli, to 
national and linguistic consciousness among the enlightened 
Oriyas. Out of this all round destruction, deterioration 
and devaluation of political and cultural life, a new renas- 
cent @Grissa was born. 


During this dark hour of Oriya life and culture 
Balasore played an important role, for the cultural 
regeneration of Orissa. A number of socio-religious 
Societies came to exist, and many a newspapers and literary 
journals came to light, in defence of the land and language 
of Orissa. 


Here is a list of literary and cultural societies which 
came to exist in the district of Balasore. ”? 


The earliest literary organisation was ‘Utkala Bhasa 
Unnati Vidhayini Sabha’ (Dipika Dt. 3-11-1966). Its founder 
was Daitari Prasad Das, Fakir Mohan Senapati, Radhanath 
Ray, Bholanath Samantaray, Damodar Prasad Das and 
Joyakrushna Choudhury were members of this society. 
The society was interested for th& publication of old 
useful books in Balasore in ‘Oriya’. The Committee was 
the first of its kind in modern Orissan history, for the 
promotion of Oriya literature.’* There were other orga- 
nisations like ‘Bhadrak Desha Hitaishini Sabha’. ‘Balasore 
Sabha’ (Sambad Behika Dt. 16-7-1975), ‘Balasore National 
Society’ ( Established on Dt. 30-6-1978 ) and ‘Balasore 
National Branch Brahm3 Samaj’ (Bahlika 28-8-1979). As 
a reaction against the missionary, and Brahmo 
Samajist activities an Association called “‘Balasore 
Hari Bhakti Pradayini (Bahika Dt. 30-4-1985) was born. 
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. There were also associations like ‘Balaswar Sanskruti 
Samiti’ ( Established on 4 3.93 ) Social Club established on 
1.6.95 by Baikuntha Nath Deay and ‘Balaswar Mohammedan 
Association’, established on 1.1.96 and ‘Balaswar Zilla 
Schoo Reading Club? ) esfablished on 11. 1. 96 ): 


Newspapers and Literary journals : 


The planting of a printing press in 1868 at Balasore. 
due to effort of Fakir Mohan was a memorable event. In 
1868 a journal in the name of “Bodhadayini and Baleswar 
Sambad Bahika’”’ began to be published from Balasore. 
Its literary portion was called “‘Bodhadayini’”’ and the news 
portion was called “Sambad Bahika’”’. 


In his autobiography Fakir Mohan writes ‘“‘There was a 
dearth of writers ...There. wcre only 40 to 50 customers of 
the journal. In fact B or 10 used to subscribe regularly 


Inspite of many handicaps, Balasore Som and Bahika 
and Utkal Dipika of Cuttack, fought for the restoration of 
Oriya language and literature, against the economic policy 
of the Imperial Government and instilled new hopes and 
consciousness in the emorging youth-force of Orissa. 


Bahika fought against the introduction of Bengali 
syllabus in School curriculum-even charged Radhanatha, 
suspecting his sympathy for the Bengali syllabus. 


At a time Dipika, Bahika and Indradhanu, supporting 
the cause of classical Oriya literature, carried on a crusade 
against Utkala Prabha, Bijuii, Naba Sambad, and Utkala 
Darpana etc. Upholding the cause of modern Oriya 
literature. 
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But this controversy, and crossing of the sword had 
some disastrous effects. But with rare sagacity Bahika 
pleaded for a peaceful settlement.” 


Utkala Darpana ¢: 


Utkala Darpana was the first literary monthly journal 
of Orissa. This was published from 1873 ( January ) and 
Raja Baikuntha Nath De was its patron ° and publisher. Its 
motto Was to cnrich Oriya literature. ©" Poet Radhanath 
was the pivotal force of this literary monthly. Though the 
journal had a bricf span of life from 1873 to 1885, yet it had 
a distinguishing role in creating a generation of litterateurs 
at the formative period of modern Oriya literature. 


A literary journal named ‘Prajabandhu’ was published 
n (1882) from Balasore ®*. 


The publication of “‘Prajatantra’”’ (Weekly) Balasore 
in 1923 under the Stewardship of Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab, 
stirred the politics and literary consciousness of Oriyas to 
a great height. 


The publication of ‘Dagara’ by Lakshmikanta Moha- 
patra, and Nityananda Mohapatra in 1936, from Bhadrak 
opened a new vista of literary criticism, satire, humour, 
parody etc. in modern Oriya literatere. 


Fakir Mohan Sahitya Parishad : 


It will not be out of place to mention the activities of 
“FPakirmohan Sahitya Parishad’”’ celebrated literary Associa- 
tion of Orissa in reviving and reviewing the literary works 
of Fakir Mohan in particular and of Oriya literature in 
general from time to time. Founded in 1948 it is one of the 
oldest literary organisations of post-independent Orissa. 
Since 1948, it is being guided by many eminent literary 
personalities like Dr. Kunjabehari,Dash (who in fact initiated 
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the Association), Prof. Trilochan Mishra, Dr. J. B. Mohanty, 
Sri f! N. Das Mohapatra, Prof. D. D Das, Prof. Chintamani 
Behera, Prof. G. Bal, Sri H. Badal, SriB N. Rath and 
Prof. B. K. Satpathy etc. The Parishad has published so far 
two good collections suc? as Fakir Mohan Parikrama and 
Kanhei Nama. 


Besides, ‘Chintamani Sahitya Parishad’, Bhadrak, 
‘Bhadrak Sahitya” Parishad’ and some other literary 
organisations of the District have done commendabla work 
in the field of modern Oriya literature. 
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Bhogaraire je niBasa Santate bhabi Hrushikesha 


E vasha kala je barnana Karuna kale Bhagabana”. 


“Byasa, Bhashista, Jagannatha 
Bhashare barnile‘samasta 
Se bhasha lekhaka dosare | 
Annyatha hela e sansare 
Se Vyasa, Jagannatha bani 
1» Swarupa .tulya parimani 
Se rupe bichara karina 


Janaki Ballava brahmana 
Gundicha bakya anusari . : - 
sodhi lekhile jatna kari 
Sakala chari sata nei 

Sodasa sankshyare misai 
Janaki Ballava brahmana ® 
a Gobinda pade se sharana”’, 
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Gundicha bakye bandha hoi ~ 
Ae gita vasa kali muhi 
Shakabdda sapta sapta Rasa 
m Ta pare sudha je prakasha 
Baishakha mase shukla pakshe 
Bhrugu besare swati rukshe 


~ 


Bhagabata Gita : By J. B. Kar last page 


(Sudha—means Moon—that is 1 (one) 


Rasa—means Six 6 
Sapta—means seven 7 
Sapta—means seven 7 
So Sakabda (1677) 
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54. 
56. 


57. 


58. 


Glimpses of {History & Culture of Balasore 


The data are collected from contemporary newspapers 
and journals. 


Saraswati Phakir Mohan— Dr. M Mansinha—P. 48, 
Fakir Mohan Granthavali, Part I—Page 51. 


Sambad Bahika—12-10-1893 


Utkala Dipika™—19-11-1872 (From the advertisement 
on the eve of the Publication of “‘Utkala Darpana’”’) 


Essay on Patrikas ot Utkala in the 19th Century, 
Mrutyunjay Rath. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


APPENDIX 


The elaboration made in the article regarding life and 
literature of some creative writers does not give the full 
account of the contribution of Balasoqre towards Oriya 
literature. There are even innumerable writers, who too 
infact éhriched Oriya literature, deserve to be mentioned. 
But the short span of an article cannot entertain such 
details, at the same time one cannot but mention the life 
and work of these literary lights. 


Therefore an attempt has been made to record the 
names and works of these litterateur in brief notes. More- 
over it could not be possible to collect the bio-data from 
all—for which the bibliographical account in the Appendix 
remains incomplete and inconclusive. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


2) 


6) 


Adhirajmohan Senapati 


Bogn on 10. 7 1893 at Balasore 
Literary works : 


Banya Sampada Odisare Sakshrata 
Sarala Sahitya Banya Jangal Katha 
Rama Rajya ¢ 


® 


Adikanda Sahu 

Born at Kumarpur, Barrpur, Dist. Balasore in the 
month of July, 1948. Now working in Sambalpur 
University as a lecturer in Oriya Department. 

Literary works : 


Mai Sanjara Kabita Udaya Ragara lipi 


Ananda Prasad Rakshit 

Born on 5. 11, 1927 at Balasore. A reputed Short story 
writer. 

Literary works : 

Kathanika “© Kumara Mancha 


Aloka Chand 

Baudpur, Bhadrak, Balasore A noted Short story 
writer. 

Achyutananda Samal 

Born in 1942 At. Tulasipur ( Bhandari Pokhari ) 
Balasore. A poet and a story writer. 

Published work : 

.Rastatiya Dhuli O Matira 


Apurba Ranjan Ray 

Born in 1949, at Bhuyan Wyas village, Bhadrak 
Subdivision. A poet, literary critic Sri Ray is 
°associated with’ many literary activities and Associa- 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


7) 


9 ) 


10 ) 


( Hi ) 


tions. He is at present editor of ‘Galpajhara and sub- 
editor of Oriya daily ‘Matrubhumi:’. 


Published works : 

Kantakabi srusthi Samikha ( criticism )}, Adhunika 
Kabitara Digdarshana (c), Kabita Biksha (c), Chaka 
Chaka Bhaunti ( story for children ), Ketoti Aliva 
Sikha. He has been awarded by the Govt of Qrissa 
for his literary work ‘Tiki Fula‘ Mahaparasha Ram- 
krushna parmahansa Biswabarenya Swami Vivekananda 
Anyaeka Dharmapada. 


Asraf Ali : 

He was the first critic of literary works of 

Fakir Mohan. A Sanskrit scholar of repute Asraf Ali 
obtained the Degree of Kavya Tirtha. 

Bata Behari Das 

Born in 1911, at Kanrali, Remuna, Balasore 


Literary works : 


Sabhyata 

© Discourses 
Pakisthan 
Eagu Poem 
Amrutakanya Novel. 


Binoda Bihari Palai 
Born in 1932, at Lakhmi prasad, P.S. Basudevpur, 


in the district of Balasore. A noted essayist, Sri Palai 
contributes his thought provoking-reflective essays, 
regularly to ‘“‘Jhankara”’., His Book “‘Kavitara Ababo- 
dhar is a collection of scholarly essays. 


Biraj Mohan Senapati, Balasore 
Literary works ; 
Krushna Tatwa Jibanta Jagata 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


( i ) 
11 ) Dr. Bhagaban Panda : 


Born on 10th January, 1938, at Kiarpur. P. S. Sore 
Dist. Balasore. Dr. Panda began his career ସି 
Sanskrit teacher in 1®56, being qualified as a 
Sahityacharya. IN 


By virtue of his determined academic pursuits and 
genuine scholarship, he could ébtain M. A. degree 
both in Oriya and Sanskrit and moreover the degree 


of Doctor of Philosophy. He is a prolific writer and a 
reputed scholar. 


His literary works : 
Odisara Dharma ( Oriya ) 1979 
Bharatare Surya Upasana ( Oriya ), 
Rastrabharati Sanskritabhasa ( Sanskrit ) 
Books edited and published : ( in Oriya } 
Kavi Kalpadruma Pralhada-nataka 
Chitrakala Brajaraj Granthavali 
Krishna rasha-mruta Bichitra bharata 5 Vols. 
Ramachandra Vihara 3 Vols. 

( In Sanskrit ) 


Rukmini parinaya Mahakavya 
Abhinava Gita Govinda Makakavya 
Sivalilamrita Mahakavya 
Mukunda Vilasa Mahakavya 
Madhura-niruddha Nataka 
Surisarvasva part 1 and Part II 
Abdaduta 
Besides he has written innumerable essays and 
articles on Orissan history, culture, literature, religion 
and astrolegy. 
12 ) Bhagirathi Mohapatra of Garadpur, Bhadrak : I 
A noted writer of popular dramas. Edited 
‘Ratnakosha’ 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


13. 


( iv ) 


Bhagaban Nayak Barma, Born on 1.2. 1934, at 
Baulajoda, P. S. Chandabali, Dist. Balasore, At 
present, working as the Sub-editor of an Oriya daily’ 
“Dharitri’” A poet, essayist, and short story writer. 
But Sri Nayak Barma is famous as a noted playwrite 
previously he used to work as the sub-editor of Gana- 
tantra, Matrubhumi,— Edited ‘Diganta’ and ‘Akash 
Dipa’. i 


Literary works : 
(Ashujha Runa — Playlet 1961. 
Dhupa Shikha —Colletion of poems 1968 
Chirantani —Playlet 1972 
Gitika —Pocems 


More-over he was the Sccreiary and one of the founding 


fathers of ‘“‘Odiya Yuba Lekhaka Sammelana’’. He worked 
as the General Secretary of Utkala Sahitya Samaja from 
1972 to 1978, 


14. 


Banamali Senapati 

Born on 1335 Sala 

At (Jaleswar) Balasore. ନି 

A noted poet Sri Senapati has a number of published 
lierary works : such as 

Pravat Nalini 

Magha Rudra 

Nisiddha Kabita 

Jantranara Kavya 

He used to edit ‘Agrani’ and ‘Jatiya Jeevana’ two 
literary journals. 


Dr. Bhagirathi Nayak 
A noted essayist. 


Literary work : ‘Odiya Chitrakala’ - 


Bhabendra Mohapatra 
Born in 1930 at Meghadambaru (Balasore), 
Editor of literary Journal ‘Barta’ 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


18. 


19. 


20, 


21. 


22, 


(v) 


A noted poet and, short story writer. 
Published works : 

Apurba Nishpatti 

Kaincha Kakudi 

Arghya 

Samaya Rekha 

Rajani Gandha 


Belarani Chand 
Baudpur, Bhadrak, Balasore. 
A noted short story writer and essayist. 


Banaj Basini Pattnaik 
Born on 18-8-1939 at Bhadrak, Dist, Balasore. 
An essayist and short story writer. 


Balaram Das 

Born on 3rd January, 1944 at Gopalpur, near 
Chandbali. 

His Thesis ‘Odiya Giti Kabya’ for M.Phil Degree, 
speaks, much of him as an essayist. Besides, he is 
a story writer, poet, and a play-wright. Edited 
poems “‘Chauhad:’”’ .- His book on literarycriticism : 
“Bhanjiya Sahitya O Odissara Sanskruti”. 


Baikuntha Nath Satpathy 
“orn in 1947 at Jaydev Kashaba. 
A poet, short story writer ande a literary critic. 


Banamali Mishra 

Born at Dhamnagar. 

A reputed critic and story writer 

Literary work : 
Rasapanchadhyai. 


Bipin Behari Biswal 
Born at Paharajpur; Balasore in 1946 
Literary works : 
Rana Chandi 
Parichaya. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


23. 


> 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28 


29. 


(vi) 


Bibekananda Nayak 
A noted literary critic and poet. 


Bharat Behera 
A noted literary critic. 


Chakradhar Mohapatra, B.A. B.L. 
Born on 15th February, 1896 at Sarapur, Balasore. 
Literary works : 
Hasakhela, Tuantuin, Golapi Pari, ° 
Baghamamura Chatasali Children’s Literature 
Ama Khadya O Swastya 
Gandhijinka Hatya Bichar—Essays and Disco irses. 


Chhakadi Mohanty 

Born at Bhadrak 

A noted essayist, most of his writings used to be 
published in ‘Mukura’ and ‘Utkala Sahitya’. 


Chandra Kumar Mohanty 

Born in 1946 at Madhusudanpur, 

( Balasore Sadar ) 

In spite of his engagement in legal profession, 
Mr. Mohanty has intense interest for literary works. 
He is a noted poet and contfibutes regularly to the 
leading literary journals of our State. He las 
been rewarded by the Prajatantra Prachar Samiti for 
his excellent poems. 

Literary works ®? 
Alokita Andhakar. 


Chandi Charan Kara 

Born in 1940 at Balasore. 

Shri Chandi Charan Kar is one of the reputed young 
poets of Oriya literature. He contributes regularly 
to some of the leading literary journals of Orissa. 


Chandra Sekhar Panda 
Born at Baudpur, 
wrote “Bhagaban Kie, Kana O Kahink:t”. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


30, 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


( vi) 
Giribala Mohanty 
Born at Nampo (Via Jaleswar),Balasore, 
Smt. Mohanty is a noted poetess and essayist. 


She contributes regularly to the leading literary 
journals of our State. 


Gaurahari Mohanty 


Born at Matto, Bhadrak Subdivision. 
evell known poet and literary critic. Now working 
as a Lecturer in Oriya in Rajakanika College. 


Gurukalyan Mohapatra 


Born in 1954 at Talapada (Bhadrak), Balasore 


A noted young poet. He was honoured with 
Padmacharan Award for poetic works. 


Hrudananda Panigrahi 

Born at Jhadpara (Bhadrak). 

Once acted as the Editor of ‘Swaralipi’. Shri Panigrahi 
is a promising poet. 


Hrushikesh Panda 


Born on 1. 3. 1953 at Pashchim Bad, under Jaleswar 
Block of Balasore District 


Sri Panda is a promising literary talent. His innu- 
merable short stories, poems, essays, nursery poems 
and stories, detectives are being published in many 
a literary magazine like Dagara, Shikshaka Darpana, 
Saptarshi,Jhankara,Asantakali, Saptaparni,Galpajhara, 
Sahitya Sandhya and in the dailies like Pragatibadi 
and Dharitri. 


Hrushikesh Mallik 


Born in 1954, at Benitie village, Bhadrak (Balasore), 
Editor of literary magazines t!ike Kalyani, 
Falgu and Fulafaguna, once Sub-editor of Dharitri, 
Sri Mallik writes short stories, literary criticism and 
poems. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


36. 


37, 


( viii ) 


Indubhushana Kara ° | 
Born in 1935, in rural village : Chandipur (Bhograi 
P. S.), Dist. Balasore. 


Sri Kar developed ggeat interest for literary activities 
from his school days. While he was a student, he used 
to edit ‘Sathi’ and write scholarly essays on literature, 
religion and politics. For some years he edited 
‘Bindu’, a miniature journal and played a leading role 
in ‘Mini literary Movement’. Now he is ®%diting 
‘Image’, a unique English literary magazine of its kind, 
commended even, by the Directors of Oriental 
Studies, Newyork. 


So far he has written innumerable essays, poems, short 
stories, in a number of leading journals of our State’. 
An advocate and adherent of our eternal culture, 
literature and philosophy, Sri Kar, keeps himself ever 
dynamic for its promotion, through his prolific 
literary works and lectures. 


His first Book of verse “Nisanga Akasha 


established him as one of the leading poets 
of our generation. His ‘Sahitya, Samaj, Sanskruti’, 


acollection of essays, pertaining to history, 
culture and literature, bear the stamp of an enquirer, 
thinker and creative prose writer. 


He is now very much associated with the prestigious 
literary association, named Fakir Mohan Sahitya 
Parishada’ and acting as the President of a sophisti- 
cated Dramatic AsSociation named ‘Srashta’. 


As a play critic he has been honoured for his best 
essay in an all-India Seminar held at Allahabad 
in 1981. 


” 


Jatindra Kumar Mohapatra, 
Born on 2. 10. 1933 at Purunabazar, Bhadrak. A noted 
novelist and story writer. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


38, 


39. 


41. 


(ix ) 


Literary works 


Satrusibira Parts—I and II 
Marunadira Banya 


Jayakrushna Barik. 

Born in 1940, in the village : Suryapug (Dist. Balasore) 
A noted poet, most of his poems have come out in 
some leading literary journals of our State. 


Jayananda Goswami. 


Born at Suryapur, Dhusuri, Dist. Balasore, in 
June 1937. 


Now working in the Orissa Education Service. 


Literary work : 
Luba O Lahu 


Kamala Kumari Rout 
Born at Bhandaripokhari in 1936. A 
Well known poet and novelist, 


Her publications are 
Topie Luha, Smruti Aranya —Poems. 
Bhitamati —Novel. 


Kartik Chandr& Pradhan 
Born at Langleswar of Dist. Balasore. 
Literary works : 

Ajira Bharata 

Samanya Kathn 


Kamala Kanta Lenka 

Born in 1935, at Ichhapur, Bhadrak (Balasore). 

A celebrated poet and an essayist. 

Sri Lenka has a number of published literary works. 
He is one of the leading poets of modern Oriya litera- 
ture. He is the Associate Secretary of a literary Asso- 
ciation “SRI O DHT”. 


Literary works : 


Suna Fasala 
Priti O Pratiti 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


43. 


44. 


45. 


(x) 


Uttarana 

Smarana Bismarana 
Binitara Muha 
Atyanta Nishchupa 


Kshetrabasi Nayak 

Bhadrak (Balasore). 

A notable essayist and literary critic, Sri Nayak has 
already made his talented marks in the field of lite- 
rary criticism. He has a number of published books 
on literary criticism. 


His literary works are : 


Fulara Kabara 

Uchharana 

Sahityara Samanyakathana 

Sahityika Bikshya O Nirikshya | Literary 
Kabi Nilakantha criticism. 


Odia Kabi Sahityare Pascnatya | 
Prabhaba 


Kartikeswar Patra 

Born at Sundradi, Via Dehurda, Dist. Balasore 

A talented play-wright. Novelist short-story 
writor and a poet. 

Literary works : 


Sepahi Itihasara Chhai 
Karubaki Bishatrushna 


Kanhailal Das (1947 — 1975) 
Born on 2nd June, 1947 at Dahamunda (Baliapaty 
Balasore. 


Premature death on 27th July, 1975. 

Endowed with creative literary talent, late Kanhei 
Lal Das made a distinguishing mark in the field of 
Oriya short stories within his short “span of his life. 
After his sad demise, Jibana Jantrana O Jaha Jemiti 
Hue—a collection of his short stories has been 
published. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
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(xi) 


Kshitish Chandra Dey 


Retired as the Headmaster of Balasore Zilla Sohool. 
A noted playwright and a poet 


Krushna Prasad Choudhury 

was an essayist. °. 

Most of his essays had been published in 
“Utkala Sahitya” 

Kunjabehari Dhal : 2 

eBorn in 1952 at Dhamnagar, Dist. Balasore. 
Poet and short story writer and a literary critic. 


Smt. Labanya Nayak, 
Bhadrak ( Balasore ) 
A distinguished essayist and literary critic 
Smt. Nayak has already made her conspicuous mark 
in the field of literary criticism. She has a number of 
published works to her credit. 
Literary works : 
Samalochana Bichitra 
Upanyas Sahitya Samparkare 


Dr. Manidra Kumar Mahanty 
Born at Iram, B.-S. Basudebpur. 
Reputed scholar and literary critic . 
Literary works : 
‘Odia Sishu Sahitya’ 
‘Galpika Surendra Mohaity’ 
Maheswar Das 
Born at Bhadrak. Now working in Orissa Educational 
Service. Noted critic and essayist. Published two 
collections of his belles-lettres. 


Mukti Kanta Ray 
Born on 19, 5. 1922 at Sugo 


Basudevpuy, Balasore 

Literary works : 
Banafula—Poem 
Chora Chaita—Story 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 
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( xii ) 


Mukunda Prasad Das 
Born at Soro. 
Wrote a play “‘Mukundadeva” 
Makunda Prasad Mahanty 
Born at Bhadrak, Noted Poet. Published three antho- 
Jogies of Foetry. 
Dr. Manmath Nath Das 
Born at Sankhari ( Bhograi, Balasore ). 
Dr. Manmath Nath Das is a reputed historian of 
international fame. He has written a number of 
literary essays of historical importance, novels and 
plays. 
Literary works : 
Astaraga—Novel 
Suna Sangsara—Play 

Yuge Yuge Utkaliya Dharma O Savyata 
( A literary-cum-historical discourses on religion anid 
culture of Utkal through ages. ) 

Samay Sagara Tire 
Murari Mohan Sahoo 
Born in 1940 at Narayanpur. 
Via-Dehurda of Balasore district 
Literary works : 

Shishira Bindu 

Anudhwani i] Poems 

Santira Upanta (| 


Five of his literacy manuscripts still remain tnpubli- 
shed. His compositions reflect the talent of & 


promising writer. 

Madhusundar Das 

Born in 1942 at Deula, Dist. Balasore. 

A noted poet. Sri Das has been honoured by 
Prajatantra Prachar Samiti . 


Literay work : 
Amora Prema 
Smt Manorama Mohapatra (Biswal } 
Born in1948 at Jagai ( Baliapal ), Balasore. She is 
one of the leading young poetesses of modera Oriya 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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( xii ) 


Literature. For her literary work she was awarded by 


Prajatantra Prachar Samiti at Bishuba Millana in 
1969 and honoured by Jeeban Ranga in 1971. 


Literary works : 


Bratati 
Kishalaya 
Fula Futa Muhurta 


Narayan Mohan Dey 


Born at Baudpur near Bhadrak 
Poet Narayan Mohan Dey used to work as a 
Professor in English. His literary works were 
published in between 1896 and 1920. Shri Dey 
happened to be a polific writer and his works 
include : 
Kavyas : 

Jayanti 

Baijayanti 

Madhuri 

Madhukari 


Essays : 
Sahitya O Alochana Part-I 
Sahitya O Alochana Part-II 


Translated works : 
Prema Rahasya (Frofn Shelly’s poems) 
Sindhu Tire 
Gotie Prashna (Arnold’s poem) 
Chakrakeli (Browny’s poem) 
Agamani (Rabindranath poem)| 
Kalahansha Kedara (Cooper’s poem) 


Most of his poems make a happy blending of the beau- 
ties of natuye, and deep patriotism.Like sweet songs,his 
poems are highly lyrical and rhythmic and attract the 
readers at once. Shri Narayan Mohan Dey stands 
outstanding because of his unique style in his literary 
¢reation. 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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61. 


62. 


63. 


( xiv ) 


Nagen Beuria 


Born on Bahuda Ekadasi in the year 1932 at Maninath- 
pur, P.S. Bhandaripokhari, Balasore. 
Shri Nagen Beuria-used to write in the pen-name 
“Marujat:i’”’. He is a journalist and a noted short- 
story writer. He is at present working as one of 
the Editors of “Dainik Dharitri”. 
Literary works : 

Sandhyara Itikatha 

Dhuli Dhusarita Dharani 

Amara Prema (Translated) 


Niladri Dutta 


Born in the village of Januganja under Bhadrak Sub- 
division and led the life of a physician. He composed 
“Chandrahasa”’ (Kavya) and wrote many small books 
on “Yoga” and “Vedanta Darshan”, 


Nityananda Pati 


Born on 19th September, 1941 at Jhinkiria, P. O.— 
Arasa, P.S. Tihidi, Dist. Balasore. A talented poet 
of Oriya literature, Shri Pati depicts human 
emotion, wants and anxieties vividly in his verses. 
His poems reveal and reflect much of our social life 
in a unique style. Two of his literary works on 
poems “Nabikara Niswasha” ( Pub. 1978-79) and 
“Nisarta Nilaya”’ (pub. 1983-84), much of a creative 
poetic mind which dives deep into realism, imagery 
and myths. His other works like “Mauna Muhurta’’ 
and “Kharapuinba Bela’ shall be published very 
soon. 


Shri Panchanan Mohanty 


Born at Soro. 

Reputed critic and philologist. 
Writes regularly in JYhankar, Esana etc 

Now in Orissa Educational Service. ~ 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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66. 


67. 


68. 


(xv) 
Promoda Mohanty 


Born in 1929 at Andarai, Dist. Balasore. 

An essayist, poet and short story writer. 

Prahallad Mohanty 

Born in 1936 at Mangalpur (Soro), 

Balasore. 

A poet, short story writer and essayist, at present, 
President of Uttar Odisa Sahitya Sanskruti Sammelan. 


Purusottam Bhuyan 


Born at Nilgiri, Balasore. 
A playwright and a poet. 
Published works : 

Kahile Laja 

Patha Bipada 


Prasanna Kumar Mishra 


Born on 8-3-1941 at Piteipur, Kantapari, Dist. 
Balasore. 


Literary work : 
Ratnadipar Majhi (Poem) 


Praharaj Satyanarayan Nanda 


Born in 1943 at Nilgiri, Dist. Balasore. 

A poet, journalist and literary critic. He was once 
the Editor of Asanta Kali, and Sub-Editor of Utkala 
Prasanga. He is one of the leading young poets of 
the modern Oriya Literature. 


Publications : 


Nilahagnsara Jwala 

Adbapatanara Sthala 

Saba Sangama O Anyanya Kabita 
Jiyanta Salagrama 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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70. 


71. 
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( xvi ) 


Parbati Charan Das 
Born at Soro, Balasore. 
While acting as the Dewan of the Raja of Dhenkanal 
the Vaisnavite, Parbati Charan used to write profusely 
on ‘Kirtans’ as well as Sri Chaitanya and Krishna’ 
themes. Almost all of his works were published 
before 1916. 
His literary works : 

Odiya Kirtan Part-I and Part-II 


Brajabihara 
Chaitanya Chandramruta } Kavyas 


Sangeet Harabali 

Prataparudra - Nataka 
Panchanan Dash 
Born in 1946 at Padmapur ( Basudevpur P.S. ), 
Balasore. Sri Das is recognised as one of the leading 
young writers of modern Oriya literature. He is at 
present the Secretary of Fakir Mohan Sahitya 


Parishad and Asst. Editor of ‘Bindu’. 
His literarv works : 


Edited : Ei Dashakara Kabita 
Asafala I!chhara Sahara 


Purna Chandra Sethi 

Born on 28. 3. 1944, at Dubulia {Basta P.S.), Balasore. 
A promising poet, writes and edits mostly for the 
children. At present, he is the Editor of ‘Shishu 
Sansara’ and organising Secretary of a literary and 
cultural Forum,‘Uttar Odissa Sahitya Sanskruti 
Sammelan’. His poetic work Batighara ‘speaks much’ 
of his creative talent. 

Radhamadhab Giri 

Born on 12.1. 1897 at Sunarui, Via-Langaleswar, 
Dist. Balasore. A noted poet. Some of his poems 
were composed to arouse the people against colonial 
oppression. Most of his songs are sweet, sonorous 
and lyrical. 

Literary works : 


Draupadi Stuti 
Afima Soka 


” 


Source: G Dora, Digitized by PPRACHIN, SOA 
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( xvii ) 
Belesuna 


Mesaraja M«usamantri 
Paraghari 


Langaleswar Kavya 

Urmila Kavya 
Radhabinod Nayak 
Born at Kasimpur, Balasore 
in January, 1945. Noted story writer. 
Literary work : 
A Parana Pitula Kanduchi 
Raghunath Mohapatra 
Born on 7. 11. 1940 at Jhatana, Balasore. 
Reputed novelist and story writer. 
Literary works : 

Paradeshi Priya 

Abhula Smruti 
Pandit Ramanath Mishra 
Was a noted learned scholar of ‘Purana Karmakanda’ 
and literature. He was awarded by the President of 
India for his deep learning in Sanskrit literature. 
Literary works: 

Chanakya ( Play ) and Sri Sri Gandhi ( Poem ) 
Ramesh Chandra Das 
Born at Bhadsak. Reputed dramatist and literary 
critic. Now working as a Lecturer in D. A. V. College, 
Koraput. He has written several dramas. 
Shuvendu Mohan Das 
Born in 1936, Proof Road, Balasore. 
He has earned celebrity as a poet, story writer and 
literary critic. 
At present he is the Vice-President of Fakir Mohan 
Sahitya Parishad, Balasore. 
Satyanarayan Panda 
Born in 1931 at Bardhanpur, Balasore. 
A noted short story writer 
Sri Panda kas made a distinguishing mark 
in modern Oriya literature. 


Literary works : 
Ati krantara Aparanha 
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( xviii ) 


Jatayura Swapna 
Nama Banam Anam 
Mo Katha Aranyara Katha 


Bana Upabana 


Smt. Shantilata Bala (Mohapatra) 

Born at Talapada (Bhadrak)}), Dist. Balasore. 

Smt. Shantilata Bala writes short stories and novels 
out of historical events and legends. 


Her notable literary works are : 


Buddham Sharanam Gachhami 
Nurjahan 
Itihasara Kabar Talu 


Sheshadev Mallik 

Born in 1941 at Gopabandhu Nagara, 
Balasore. 

A promising poet. 


Samarendra Nayak 
Born in 1951 at Talabani (Nilagéri), 
Balasore. 
A young promising poet. 
His poetic work :2 

Baruda Stupara Kabita 
Sanatana Nayak 


Born at Pokharipur, P.O. Lunga, Dist. Balasore 
in October, 1941. Well-known poet and literary critic. 


Literary works : 


Smruti O Swapna 
Kabita-Alochana 
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88. 
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( xix ) 


Narayana Prasad Das 
Born in 1913 at Saranga, Dist. Balasore. 


Literary works : 


Debadevi Dharma Sikhyara Drustanta 
Stri Ratna 


Nalini Devi Routray 
Born on 6-9-1927 at Bhadrak. 


Literary work : 


Nazrul Sanchayan (translation from Bengali to 
Oriya) 


Ramesh Chandra Satpathy 
Born at Rudrapur ( Basudevpur P.S. ), Balasore. 
A noted short story writer. 
Literary work : 
Lalita 


Rajani Kanta Mohanty 
Born in 1951 ateKhira Koni (Soro), Balasore. 


Literary work ‘Abatara’ 


Smt. Shanta Biswal 
Born at Puruna Bazar, Bhadsak. 
Noted poet and story writer. 


Sukumar Sahoo, Balasore 
Composed Gitishree 


Sudhansu Shekhar Ray 

Born at Basta of Balasore district. 

A distingyished essay writer, literary critic, poet, 
Shri Ray has also made notable contribution to the 
Children’s literature. 

‘Luhara Fasala’ is his book of poems. 
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~ Sudhanshu Sekhar Pradhan 
Born at Baliapal. Noted poet and literary critic. 
Literary work : 
Uttarasara Nila Johita 


Sadananda Das 
Barabati, Balasore. Well-known story writer. 
Literary works : 

Fasala 


Upendra Prasad Mohanty (1899—1978) 


Bhadrak, Dist. Balasore. 
Literary work ¢ 


Pranaya Piyusha 

Madhu Parba । Poem 
Katha Kabita 

Tyakta 7) Novel 
‘Harishankar J 

Galpa Bithi — Short stories 
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Contribution of Balasore to 
Music, Dance and Drama 


“Make sure when leaving the World 
Not just that you were good 
But leave in a Good World.” 


—BERTOLT BRECHT 
—Indu Bhusan Kar 


Balasore, the gateway of Orissa, has been the centre 
of cultural efflorescence for centuries. All the cultural 
waves emerged in the northern, central and eastern India 
passed through the district and assimilated into the cultural 
matrix of Orissa simultaneously diffusing its own traits 
to other parts. It is but evident and natural that the 
district has acted as the radiating centre of cultural influx 
and witnessed the multitude of far-reaching Socio-economic 
and political events. To our misfortune many such events 
have been a matter of history, but whatever are left, furnish 
a panorama of Orissan culture in a capsule form. 


In this cultural background the contribution of 
Balasore specially in respect of promoting music, dance 
and drama, is. unique which requires an indepth study for 
ushering in a new consciousness among the Orissan people. 
The study of performing art, dance, music and drama can 
throw a new light in permeating a sense of creative urge 
among the creative artists of Orissa. It is a great 
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pleasure, to know our cultural heritdge and its glorious 
achievements and thereby we can encourage our young stars 
who are now drifted towards alien culture forgetting the 
traditional cultural roots Let us reminisce our past and get 
inspiration from the activities of great masters of music, 
dance and drama movement of Balasore district. 


In the field of ntusic the contribution of Balasore is 
immense. To the. people of Balasore music is a partrand 
parcel of their social life. The music is played on in all 
socio-cultural functions such as birthday festivals, marriage 
and religious ceremonies. The performance of folk-music 
and musical performances such as Bharata Gita, Sethi Osa, 
Pala and Jatra are the c!ear proof of the tradition of music 
maintained and developed by the people of Balasore. These 
musical performances are very much popular even in the 
remote villages of the district. These performances is 
generally called by the people as ganzes. In the ancient 
days the Pa/a, Jatra and ganes were very much popuiar in 
all social festivals. This community entertainment-‘Palas’ is 
formed by a group of singers and cven whole night is spent 
on this type of folk musical programme with spread of 
Sankirtana (devotional songs in the -~accompaniment of 
mrudanga cymbals etc.) 


In this district the contribution of two eminent poets 
in popularisation of folK` music is immense. They are 
Kantakabi Laxmikanta Mahapatra (1885— 1953) and Gana- 
kabi Banchhanidhi Mohanty (1887—1938). The Kanta Kabi’s 
life was devoted to art and literature, his popular song 
‘Bande Utkal Janani’ is invariably sung as the inaugural 
song in most of cultural festivals of Orissa. Similarly, the 
contribution of Ganakabi Banchhanidhi Mohanty to the 
development of folk music is also unforgettable. In the post- 
independent era, the activities of the Balasor¢ in the field of 
music are also very impressive. One instance may be cited 
to indicate the love and aptitude of the people to music. 
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In 1948 under the active collaboration of ‘Fakir 
Mohan Sahitya Parishad, a premier cultural institution of 
Balasore, ‘All Orissa Music, Painting and Literary Conference’ 
was held at Balasore. The festival was named as “Nikhila 
Utkala Sahitya, Sangita, Chitra and Bhaskarya Sammilani”’. 
This festival was celebrated with pomp and grandeur fora 
week. Eminent musicians like Balakrushna Dash, Kantakabi 
Laxmikanta Mohapatra attended thise festival. Eminent 
historiag Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab, poet Kunjabihari Dash, 
artist Gouranga Soam participated in the festival. Kalidas 
Nag, Swami Pragynananda, Nanigopal Bondopadhya, 
Banwarilal Mishra, Birendra Kishore Acharya, Radhika 
Mohan Maitra from Calcutta attended this music conference 
as honoured guests and graced the occasion. The music of 
Balakrushna Dash was highlighted in this conference and 
his songs were very much appreciated. Here in this festival 
the genius of Balakrushna was recognised and highlighted to 
a great extent. In organising such a festival the untiring 
efforts of the artists and musicians of Balasore are to be 
praised. The contribution of Sri Sukumar Sahu, a prominent 
musician of Balasore Town in making this festival a success, 
is not to be forgotten. The then Raja Saheb Kishore 
Chandra Mardaraj Harichandan awarded prize to the 
young musicians on the closing ceremony of this festival. 
The famous musician Banwarilal and Chhotelal touched 
the hearts of the audience by Kheya/ recital and Panalal 
delighted people of Balasore with his’ charming flute. This 
festival had a permanent impact on the music lovers of 
Balasore and created a musical atmosphere for Orissa. The 
people of Balasore then tried to set up their own institutions 
for training up the boys and girls in music. In 1956 the 
leading elites of Balasore under the leadership of the then 
Chairman of Muncipality Sri Gyanaranjan Pattanaik establi- 
shed an institution called “Nrutya-Sangita-Kala Mandira”. 
This institution haf trained a number of talented artists in 
different facets of music. In 1981 this institution observed 
its “Raejata Jayanti” with variety of cultural programmes 
and marry young artists were inspired by such activities. 
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The role of Nrutya-Sangita-Kala Mandir in promotion of 
musical talent is‘really praise-worthy. At present there are 
more than 400 students devoted in learning vocal, instru- 
mental and folk music and Odissi dance of Orissa. The role 
of Sri Sarat Chandra Dash, Secretary of the Nrutya Sangita 
Kala Mandir isdo be remembered as his efforts and hard 
work brought this organisation to a level of premier cultural 
centre of music and dance in Orissa. The other organisa- 
tion like Satya Sai Kalamandir has also started functioning 
in Balasore Town. At Bhadrak, Soro and Remunaesimilar 
schools of music and dance are striding ahead to train 
young boys and girls in the music and dance. The contri- 
bution of Krishna Chandra Behera in promotion of folk 
song and opera is worth mentioning. Mr. Krishna Chandra 
Behera is famous for his own jatra troupe and development 
of mu sical thinking and songs and moved from village to 
village to entertain people. His main places of activities were at 
Nalanga, Banta, Mangalpur, Abhana and Bahanaga of this 
district. At Mangalpur village the Li/a and Gitinatya were much 
developed by the then landlord Sri Umakanta Das Bairiganjan 
Mohapatra and his brothers K. K. Das, Raghunath Das. 
Sri Umakanta Das of this family devoted life for promotion 
of folk music, Li/a and Pa/a. Sri Krushna Das wrote famous 
Li/as like Mahiraban Badha, Sita Bénabasa, Kalat Bhujari 
and Padma Puran lila. The famous Pa/a singer was Govinda 
Padhi, son of Sri Gopabandhu Padhi from this locality. 
Today you cannot forgct their role as folk artists and singers. 
It is the ripe moment to preserve these Pe/a manuscripts and 
put them in practical demonsiretion. In northern Balasore 
the musicians and actors like Adyacharan Panda, Surapati 
Basu, Manmath Nath Kara, Prafulla Senapati, Girish 
Chandra Das, Ramapati Basu, Radhanath  Satpathy, Fani- 
bhusan Dey while maintaining the older tradition infused 
the modern trend in the Jatia. They imbibed both Bengali 
and Oriya traditions. One “Milani Natya Sangha” of 
Chandipur of Bhograi P.-S. is the earliest known opera 
troupe which rendered performances in a wide area from 
Calcutta to Balasore. Various other operas grew up in 
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course of time the list of which possibly cannot be furnished 
in this short paper. This much can be said in this commec- 
tion that the Shyamasundar Club of Bhograi made sustained 
efforts to flower the theatrical performances. Fanibhusan De 
of Bhograi and Radhanath Satpathy of Kakhra village earned 
name and fame in Arnapurna Theatre, Cuttéck. It will not 
be an exaggeration to note that every village of North 
Balasore is capable of rendcring theatrical and /jatra perfor- 
mances with their own teams without the help of outsider’s 
directidh. To study the musical tradition of Orissa refc- 
rence to the area is almost enviable 


The musical tradition of North Balasore is older and 
more sporadic. The history of music and drama of the area 
can be traced from the first part of this century. The living 
artists whom I have interviewed narrated that they learnt the 
art from their forefathers and have been maintaining it 
under stress and strain. 

The eminent musicians like Sukumar Sahoo, Jagabandhu 
Sahoo, Ram2 Mohapatra, Fatik Chattarjee, Gour Chandra 
Padhi, Rabi Narayan Mohapatra, Nirod Nalini Kuanr have 
all contributed immesely for’ training and promotion of 
musical talents. Similarly in the field of dance the “Chhou 
dance” of Nilagiri and other tribal dance of that area 
are nothing but living testimony of musical tradition and 
aesthetic sense of the people The Odissi dance was very 
much popular in this district. Nrutya-Sangita-Kala Mandira 
of Balasore town under the able guidance of dance 
teacher Harekrishna Behera trained a number of talented 
dancers and many of his trained students have joined All 
India Art and Dramatical Toupes. Sri Harekrishna Behera 
of Balasore left the institution and started his dance school 
at New Delhi .and he became so famous that he immediately 
became the teacher of Sonal Mansingha, a famous dancer 
of international repute in both Odissi and Bharata Natyam. 
Another famous dancer who deserves wide recognition is 
Ramani Ranjan Jena. He has presented many dance per- 


formances in defferent parts ot Orissa which ‘have delighted 
the audience. 
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It will be interesting to know that Kali Babu, known 
as the doyen of Odissi dance, music and theatre, developed 
Orissa Theatre to a most popular theatre of the then Orissa 
with the help of a successful singer and actress of Balasore 
and, she is no other thgn the famous actress Smt. Sumati 
Devi, the daughter of Baburam Dash, a Bhajan singer of 
Balasore town. The entire family of Baburam Dash was 
passionately devoted to the music and acting. It is a rare 
family in the district of Balasore to be remembered. The two 
brothers of Sumati Devi, namely, Surjoy Kumar Desh was 
an actor and tablist and younger brother was Manmohan 
Dash, a music teacher. Sumati’s husband Shri Banwarilal 
was a famous Kheyal gayak. The son of Sumati 
Shri Bimala Kishore Mishra was a famous singer and 
tabla badak. 


In the arena of drama, there has been a spectacular 
achievement in this district. If we trace the history of the 
dramatical movement in this district, we find that the folk 
drama developed to a great extent and the clear instance of 
development of folk-drama is enchanting play of “Moghul 
Tamasha”, which has been recently revived. Shri Bansi- 
ballava, the famous play-wright of Moghul Tamsa was born 
in the village Sangta situated a few kélometres from Bhadrak 
town in the year 1728. He was a son of a scholar-Brahmin 
pandit Satyanarayana Goswami, But he was illiterate, and 
thus was not liked by his parents, but he developed a 
unique talent of wrifing drama, opera and skit. His 
“Moghul tamsa”’ was nothing but a satirical play relating to 
the misrule of the then Badasaha and was written in Oriya, 
Bengali, Urdu and Hindi languages. It was full of humour, 
satire and music. Another notable dramatist was 
Fagannath Pani who was born in 1888 in the village 
‘Nalanga’, 3 kilometres away from Bhadrak town, died on 
lith December, 1897. His notable works on drama were 
Dhurba Charita, Parijata Harana, Sita Binabas, Labakusha 
Yuddha and many Li/as, Radha Krushna Kautuka, Gopal 
Gopaluni, Dhoba Dhobani Kali and Moughal Gouduni. 
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It will be injustice if we overlook the contribution 
of another dramatist of Bhadrak town, Shri Bhagirathi 
Mohapatra. He was born in village Garadpur in 1886 
and expired in 1945. In spite of his prolonged disease 
“he did not hesitate to devote hss life to the development of 
opera. The opera troup of Pravakar Samantaray of Agara- 
para staged the dramas like Babrubahan, Harishchandra, 
Dhruba, Sita Bibaha and Radhika Manabhanjan. Similarly 
Kanta Kabi Laxmikanta Mohapatra formed a new dramatic 
troup? called Gopinath Natya Samaj in his own village at 
Talapada. In this troupe famous singer Manmohan, Sumati, 
Jagabandhu Sahu and his own brother Sitakanta also joined. 
Similarly Krushna Chandra Behera, also known as ‘‘Behera 
Master’’ developed folk drama and has been remembered as 
one of the pioneers of folk music. After independence 
the establishment of “Manmohan Sangit Parishad” at 
Bhadrak is a mile stone in training young boys and girls 
in Odissi dance and music. If we go through the history 
of dramatic movement of Balasore district, we find that the 
first attempt was made by one Shri Laxmi Kanta Mishra of 
Balasore town in 1898 and established First Procenium 
Theatre named “‘Radha Govinda Theatre”. The actors and 
actresses of Radha Govinda Theatre staged Harischandra, 
Bilwamangal and Altfbaba dramas. 


It is said that the famous drama Director, Banku 
Behari Chatterjee of Minerva Theatre of Calcutta was 
attracted by the acting talents® of the artists of the 
Radhagovinda Theatre and finally he joined as a music 
director of the institution. The performance of Radha 
Govinda Theatre was so much charming that even the 
actors of Minerva Theatre of Calcutta were moved and 
there was a greater communication and rapport between 
the artists of these two groups. Like Binodini and Tara 
Sundari, the famous actresses of the then Calcutta Theatre, 
Sumati and Saktintala of Balasore town moved the hearts 
of audience. It is said that Sakuntala Das of Barabati of 
Balasore town was the first actress in the procenium theatre 
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in Orissa. The actresses of the Radha ,Govind Theatre were 
very ialented and creative. Among them Basanta Kumari, 
Sasimukhy, Rajamukhy and Kusuma Kumari were in the 
forefront. 


Soitis to be admitted that actors and actresses of 
Radha Govinda Theatre were jewels in the dramatic move- 
ment of Orissa, but the Darabar Theatre of Nilagiri establi- 
shed by the then King Mardaraj Kishore Chandra 
Harichandan of Nilagiri State carried this drama 
movement to a greater magnitude till 1930 in the procenium 
stage. ‘This .procenium .Theatre at Nilagiri was excellent 
both in stage and lighting technique and it can be well 
compared with any .commercial.theatre of the then metro- 
politan city like Calcutta. Maharaj Kishore Chandra of 
Nilagiri was a great patron of drama, dance and music. He 
even allowed his Dewan and all employees of the Nilagiri 
State to act in his stage. He himself acted in many plays. 
Once he acted in the role of “‘Rama’”’ in the play called 
‘Sita’ and his performance was so attractive that onlooker’s 
joy knew no bounds. In this play the Dewan of Nilagiri 
Sri Krushna Chandra Ghosh, acted in the role of Balmiki 
and the Private Secretary Sri Mahendra Nath Das acted in 
the role Risi Basistha. Sri Sukumar Sahoo, a famous music 
teacher of Balasore also joined in this Darwar Ranga Manch 
in 1934. The famous Oriya drama ‘Konark’, written by 
Sri Aswini Kumar Ghosh was staged in Nilagiri and it was 
successfully staged which moved the hearts of many people, 
It is said that one Sri Narayan Chandra Saha of Star 
Threatre, who was very much efficient in the stage manage- 
ment and technique was finally pursuaded to join in the 
Nilagiri Theatre and through his efforts the stage craft of 
Nilagiri Theatre attracted the audience. The light technique, 
the theme-music, the dress were properly. designed and 
applied in the performance by the artists of Nilagiri Theatre. 
Krushna Prasad Basu, the famous poet and musician, was 
also invited to Nilagiri by Kishore Chandra Harichandan 
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and by the efforts of .Krushna Babu the story “Narayan 
Basanti” written by king himself was dramatised on the 
stage at Nilagiri Theatre. The ‘Chakradhara’ and ‘Maratha’ 
dramas written by Mahendra Nath Gupta created a stir 
among the audience due to the Powerful presentation, theme, 
dialogues as well as stage craft. Sri Sukumar Sahu after visi- 
ting these two dramas in Calcutta translated these two plays 
into Oriya and the performances in these two plays at Nila- 
giri Theatre also thrilled the hearts of the people of Nilagiri. 
So the contribution of Nilagiri Theatre and its founder 
Kishore Chandra Harichandan is unforgetable particularly 
in popufarising the dramatic movement of Oricsa. Besides, 
Nilagiri Theatre, there were some other notable dramatic 
troupes in Balasore town which popularised and: spearheaded 
dramatic movement in Balasore. Among these troupes 
Juvenile theatre, Bharati theatre, Rajlaxmi theatre, Sunhat 
theatre were much popular beginning from later part of 19th 
century to twenties of the present century. 


Like Radha Govinda Theatre the Juvenile 
Theatre was established by a group of actors of 
Balasore under the leadership of the then director and actor 
Nrutyacharya Sicish Chandra Dey. This Juvenile Theatre 
staged its plays in Barabati and in 1917 they staged the 
drama ‘Chandragupta’ written by Dijendra Lal with a 
tremendous success. In that year two other plays named 
‘Hindubira’ and Jayadev were st@ged in the precincts of 
Rajabati of Raja Baikuntha Nath Deva of Barabati. Sri Sirish 
Dey acted in the role of ‘Jayadeva’ and Dhirendra acted in 
ithe role of Parasara in the play and one Sri Jadu Panda, a 
veteran actor of Balasore, acted in the female role of Bimala. 
The role of Jadu Panda was so heart-touching and attrac- 
tive, that the actors of Juvenile Theatre used to visit Calcutta 
and see the acting of the then famous actor Sisir Bhadudi 
and they were fhuch influenced by the acting talent of 
Calcutta Theatre troupes. They were so keen to develop 
dramatic talent that they used to subscribe a weekly journal 
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called,“*Nachghar’”’, edited by Hemen “Roy of Calcutta. The 
performance of Juvenile Theatre with its name and fame 
spread over to remote places of Cuttack, Puri, Baripada, 
Mednapur etc. It is said thgt the student and lecturers of 
Ravenshaw College used to visit Balasore to see the drama 
staged by Juvenile Theatre. Among the dramatic circle the 
nastalgic memory is still current among many old theatre 
actors of Juvenile THeatre. They still reminisce the event- 
ful night when Sisir Bhadudi, famous actor of Star T&eatre 
visited Balasore to witness play of Juvenile Theatre. It is 
said that Sisir Babu was moved by the neat performance of 
the actors of Juvenile Theatre and he himself agreed to act 
in the role of “Rajsingh’”’ in the play ‘A/amgir’ under the 
direction of famous director Sisir Chandra Dey of Balasore. 
The untiring efforts of music teacher Siram Dey is to be 
remembered in making of the plays of Juvenile Theatre 
attractive and popular. So we can say that the actors and 
actresses of the Juvenile Theatre set a new movement of 
drama in the precenium theatre in Balasore. Apart from the 
role of Juvenile Theatre there are some other theatrical 
troupes, which had a great contribution in popularising the 
theatre. They are Rajalaxmi Theatre, Sunhar Theatre, 
Sanskruta Natya Sangha flourished in thirties and forties of 
the present century. 


Rajalaxmi theatre was established in the village, 
Bateswar of Balasore tow? under the patronage of Dhiren 
Ghose, Atalbihari Mohapatra and Satyabadi Adhya. 


The then Zamindar of Sunhat, Samanta Prasanna Das 
started a theatre known as Sunhat theatre in 1930. This troupe 
continued dramatic activities for a period of five 
years from 1930 to 1935. In this troupe Damodar Mohapatra, 
Kailash Chandra Mahanty, Bairagi Das, Radha Govinda 
Mahapatra. Golakbihari Das wholeheartedly dedicated 
themselves for acting and performance. In 1932 Kabiraj 
Mihir Kumar Panigrahi took keen interest in presentation 
of Sanskrit plays and he being a lover of Sanskrit studies 
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started an organisation called Sanskruta Natya Sangha. 
This troupe to its credit staged nearly 50 Sanskrit plays, 
written mostly by a veteran Sanskrit teacher and dramatist 
Shri Ramanath Mishra. In 1943 another dramatic troupe 
named, ‘“‘Balangi Theatre Club” owas established under the 
patronage of Mihir Kumar Panigrahi. Tr the year 1951, 
under the patronage of Radhakamal Das, another 
dramatic troupe called “‘Natyashri’”’ was established in 
Balasore town. The artists of this troupe performed many 
plays tmnslated from Bengali dramas. 


Apart from the rich dramatic activities of Balasore 
town, there are also instances that this performing art 
richly developed in the remotest parts of the district. Even 
in the remote village of Talapada in Bhadrak Subdivision 
Kantakabi Laxmikanta Mohapatra created a delightful 
cultural atmosphere by organising Gopinath Natya Samaj 
for promoting music, operas and dramas. This dramatic 
troupe was So famous in the performance of Giti Natlyas 
that the troupe was invited to present a musical perfor- 
mance in the All India Musical Conference and was 
adjudged as the best troupe. Late Manmohan Sabat and 
Jagabandhu Sahu, the two noted musicians of this troupe 
were pioneers in brigging such a memorab'e laurel for 
this troupe outside the State. 


In the post-independence era, the dramatists Shyama 
Sundar Mahapatra, the founder pf Saro Jatra Party 
created a stir by successful performance of mythological 
plays like ‘“‘Matrupuja”, ‘‘Dakhya Yajna” etc. Mr. Mohapatra 
was a versatile genius. He himself was a dramatist, an 
actor as well as a director. Raghunath Panda was another 
popular dramatist of Bhadrak arca who has written 19 plays 
and hie could be successful in presenting plays like 
“Sakuntala”’, “Raghu Dacoit”, “Haldighat’”’ etc. In the 
field of play writing, the contribution of Nityananda Moha- 
patra, Ananta Panda, Narasingha Mohapatra, Umakanta 
Behera, Dr. Basanta Mohapatra, Jatin Das, Sudhakar Nanda, 
Jadunath Das Mohapatra, Bijoy Mishra, Purusottam Bhuyan, 
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and , Sisir Paramanick, Prasanna Das and Girish 
Nayak to the dramatic literature is most promising. 
Among these play-wrights Dr. Basanta Mohapatra, Jadunath 
Das Mohapatra, Bijoy Mishra were called pioneers in 
Orissan “avant. gard” drama movement in post-indepen- 
dence era. In the seventies and eighties of this century 
many more progressive amateur dramatic troupes were 
tormed. Among these troupes, “‘Srasta’”’, Octopus, Bindu 
Balaya and Barnali were pioneers in spearheading cexperi- 
mental plays in Oriya. “‘Srasta’”’ under the leadership of 
Shri I. B. Kar, renowned drama critic and Brundaban 
Panigrahi, a notable Director of drama came out as the 
most progressive troupe which was awarded more than 12 
awards in both inter-district and inter-State drama-festi- 
vals. My discussion will not be complete save reference 
to a few Operas which have earned name and fame in 
Orissa and outside through their performances. These are 
“Orissa Opera”, “‘Subarnarekha Opera” and ‘“‘Chandane- 
swar Opera”. These Opera troupes through their enchanting 
performances flourished and nourished the Orissan 
tradition. 


The above discussion is a short compendium of the musical 
and dramatic tradition of Balasore district which, I believe, 
will provide acumen and the source materials for further 
study. When a sense of awareness to keep up the musical 
tradition of Orissa has been created, a forward planning 
is imperative in this respect both at Government and non- 
Governmental levels. It is hightime to maintain and revive 
the art in its pristine value. 
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The Mat.— Weaving Craft 


in Balasore District 


Dr. H. C. DAS, 
Superintendent of Museum, Orissa, Bhubaneswar 


The traditional handicraft of India is not merely a 
manufacturing industry; it represents a heritage of creative 
art. It creates things of beauty and utility and the artisans 
involved in the craft are also artists in their own line who 
“reveal in their creation the artistic ingenuity and sensibility 
in adherence to thetraditional principles. Each form of Indian 
art, Small or big in dimension, in some measure is devoted 
itself to making objects, symbols, diagrams etc. according to 
precise canons of proportions, colour and arrangements for 
religious and practical ends. In fact, the art forms of India 
being religion-based express visually the religious excellences 
and aesthetic qualities, regional and epochal styles, traditions 
and techniques. 


The art of mat-weaving, one of the most popular but 
extremely limited craft, has been in existence in India from 
the very early times and still continues in certain parts of the 
country despite the influence of the modern technology. 
“Braiding and interlacing are two of the oldest handicrafts 
known to men. The different stages of their development 
can be followed easily. They lead from the simple joining 
of palmleaves, bast string and grass blades to the final deve- 
lopment of the loom and the multi-textured materials the 
loom produces.” 


We have the references of grass mat from the vedic 
period as is apparent from the use of Kasipu in Atharbaveda 
which implies a type of mat prepared from the grass and 
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_used in ceremonial purposes. The Taittiriya Samhita and 
Sctapatha Brahmana profusely mention the use of Korcha 
{ small square grass mat }) for various purposes. The Mabha- 
bharata while narrating the death of Hiranya Kasipu speaks 


that Narasimha tore upon breast of the demon king just as a 
plaiter of straw mats. In the Vanaparva Draupadi laments 
to see her husbands sleeping on the ordinary grass mats 
which reminding her of the glamourous life in’ the palace. 
In this way there are numerous references of grass 1 mats used 
in India through tbe ages. 

I may make it clear here that I mean mat weaving in a 
limited sense confined to the mats made of a particular type 
of grown mat grass. The cultivation of mat grass is confined 
only to Pondichery, the coastal belt of Kerala and to a 
limited coastal region of the Balasore district of Orissa 
and Midnapur district of West Bengal. The limited 
distribution of the craft is due to the fact that the 
cultivation of the grass is confined to the above noted 
regions. When the mat grass is grown by the cultivators of 
Orissa the mat weavers of Kerala either purchased it from 
the co-operative societies or collected from the river banks 


where it grows in abundance. It is suprising that these few 
regions of India carter to the needs of the entire country and 


even during the present days take’ recourse to export the 
finer qualities of thread mats ( Sutasapa ) to the foreign 
countries. 

The craft of mat _ weaving in Orissa is confined to the 
coastal region of Bhogarai Police Station of Balasore District 
as the area provides the suitable soil and favourable climate 
for cultivation of the mat grass. The cultivation of the mat 
grass in the region is one of the important cash crops of the 
cultivators like pan and rice. The cultivation of mat grass 
is a difficult and time-taking pursuit keeping the members of 
the cultivator’s family engaged round the year. The growing 
of the grass is as typical as the weaving of mat. The process 
of cultivation is briefed below. In the month of Jyestha 
(May-June) the cultivators’ family members spade out the 
hard tuber like roots of the mat grass from the field, and 
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heap in a cool place. This work is done only in the scorching. 
sun So that the roots are cleaned up properly from the dritd 
ones. The area earmarked for plantation is also furrowed 
at least one foot in depth by means of spades and is kept dry 
in scorching sun. The only suitable fertiliser used in mat 
grass cultivation is the silted mud of the villagé tanks. The 
cultivators collect the silt from the pond with the belmetal 
plates, dry it on the edges of the ponds, collect them after a 
monthor so and spread in the prepared area. Once 
again thé area is ploughed and levelled properly for 
plantation of the mat grass roots. The plantation work is 
also done before the rainy season. It is interesting 
to note that despite the scorching heat of the sun the roots of 
the mat grass do not die rather sprout luxuriantly. With the 
rain-fall the sprouts grow up like mush-rooms. When the 
monsoon comes the cultivators take care to drain out water 
from the field as waterlogging damages roots. 


The mat grass usually ripens towards the end of October. 
The harvesting operation of the mat grass starts from the 
last part of October or the first week of November as prepa- 
ration of the grass as it needs a sunny weather for natural 
colouring. ‘The cutting and processing of mat grass in diffe- 
rent grades is again a verp hard and labourious task. The 
cultivators cut the grass with a sickle and bring home in 
bundles for processing. Women and children are engaged to 
separate leaves from the tall grass. The clear grasses are 
graded according to the length for splitting which evidently 
needs a special technique. Only the expert splitters split the 
longest reeds with special knife having working blades on 
both sides The raw grass is triangular to round in shape and 
is usually one foot to five feet long. Splitting is done in the 
evening keeping in view the size and type of mats to be 
woven. If it is meant for thread mat utmost care is taken 
to bring out fibres as thin as possible peeling out the internal 
part of the grass. TfKe splitted grass are dried up for two- 
three days in a cleanly furrowed land stored in bundles. 
The dried grass gives a beautiful greenish colour. 
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The mat grass grows in abundance in the Bhogarai 
Police Station on the high lying land where there is no possi- 
bility of waterlogging. The cultivation as the growers 
indicate need sufficient rain for its quick and luxuriant 
growth. But once the water accumulates in the cultivated 
plot the crop 4s almost damaged. 


The mat weaving loom is very simple. Four wooden 
pegs, each of about 2 feet in length are driven into the 
ground leaving about !0 inches of the pegs above the ground 
level and forming the four corners of rectangle of about 
8 feetX5 feet. These four pegs keep the loom in proper 
position. Two pieces of bamboo of about 5 feet long are 
fixed parallely on the pegs. The warp for weaving the mat 
is made out of jute yarn (for coarse mat) or thread (for 
thread mats). ‘The yarns or rope is tied from one bamboo 
roller to the other passing through the holes of the wooden 
dent (hate a plunk 4 to 5’ in length, 3 inches breadth and 1 
inch in depth with holes at equal intervals in a straight line 
from one end to other). The holes are made according to 
the type of mat to be woven. After the yarn is drawn 
through the dent a sort of heddle is formed. The ends of 
the yarn are tied up on the bamboo rollers. Once the warp 
is ready another bamboo roller similar to other two pieces 
is kept in front of the dent but below the warp to allow free 
movement of the dent. The mat grass to be woven are 
soaked in water so ac to make them supple. For weaving 
coarse mats the weaver selects Coarse reeds. The number of 
warp depends upon the length of the reed. In consideration 
of the size of the reeds the number of warp thread increases 
proportionately. As soon as the warp is laid to the required 
breadth the ends of the warp threads are tied to either end of 
the bamboo rolters. Then the weaver tightens the thick 
rope with the roller I, so that all warp threads come uni- 
formly and also adjusts the warp on “both the rollers to 
ensure an even Spacing. Then he tightens the two thick 
ropes with which the roller IT is tied to the wooden pegs ,so 
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as to get the required tengion in the warp. Now the rollers 
{ & II are at a distance of about 7’ from each other. Bven 
though the technique described above seems to be compli- 
cated and labourious, in fact, it is very simple in operation. 
° 

As soon as the loom is set up, the weaver takes required 
quantity of dyed or undyed grass fibres of uniform thick- 
ness. The soaked reeds are rolled into a gunny So as to 
keep them moist and supple till the weavifig is finished. The 
weaver then starts weaving bv taking two reeds at a time 
and passing them through the warp.threads from one end to 
the other. In the next turn he weaves two reeds from the 
opposite side in the same manner. As soon as the area of 
weaving (18 horizontally in fength) in between the first 
roller and the dent is covered up pressure is given from the 
dent. This process continues till the entire mat is woven. 
In case of colour stripes in the mat the reds are coloured 
either in red or in black of a required length of the reeds. 
The use of stripes depends on the type of designs to be 
woven. The dyeing of the reeds as well as the technique of 
using them are not at all difficult. Whenever the dyed weft is 
above the warp threads its colour will be prominent there 
and whenever it is below the warp, the undyed weft used 
alternatively will be préminent. On the other side of the 
mat these two stripes will present a negative impression. 
Instead of one colour stripe and one ordinary stripe the 
weaver brings in two colour stripes —red and black alternate 
to each other. As the weaving progresses, the weaver goes 
on moving little by little with the plank over which he sets 
the dent and the bamboo roller. This process continues till 
the required length of mat is woven. 


Then comes the twisting of the sides of the mat. In 
case of fine variety of thread mats and ordinary mats 
twisting of both sides are done after the weaving is over. 
Twisting of the reés on both sides is a labourious and time 
taking job. Jn case of weaving the type of mat known in 
Jocal terms as Radhapuri the twisting of the sides is executed 
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simultaneously with the weaving. However, after the weaving 
ano twisting are over the weaver put knots at the warp ends 
to the roller If and by means of a sharp knife peels off the 
weft ends. In the final stage tbe weaver gives the finishing 
touches to the mat and makes it ready for sale or domestic 
use. ° 


Usually this work is carried on both by men and women 
of those families which adopt mat weaving and selling as & 
profession, keep the family members engaged in tho pursuit 
day and night. Women appear to be more adept in weaving 
the mats. For weaving and finishing an ordinary mat of 
6 feet x 3 feet size one may take whole day. When the 
cultivators prepare mats for their home consumption they 
doit leisurely. The producers-cum-seliers take full utility 
of their time. 


The types of mats woven in Bhogarai P.S are Eksajf 
(2) Dosaji (3) Radhapuri (4) Thread mat (5) Sapa(6) Asana 
etc. Weaving of an Eksaji mat (6 feet x 3 feet) takes 8 to: 
10 hours, that Dosaji two days and Radhapuri for about 
4-5 days. The term sepa is used for such type of mat having 
length of about 20 feet (breadth varying from 2 feet to 
4 feet). This type of mat is used only on cgremonia} 
occasions or for a large congregation. The time schedule 
for weaving such mat (Sapa) cannot possibly be ascertained 
as it is done by the family members at their leisure time. 


Weaving of thread mat is a dexterous and ingenious’ 
task. Only a few families in the village Sadikhalabadia of 
Midnapur district and of Narayan-Mohanty-Parida village 
of Bhogarai P.S. are well adept in the art of weaving thread 
mats. ‘This needs a special type of skill in weaving various 
types of floral and animal motifs whicb are learnt heredi- 
tarily. Iam told that thread mat is woven only by the 
skilful ladies who have learnt the technique through training 
and practice. The finest variety of the thread mat with 
complicated designs needs a special skill in illustration of 
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the particular motifs or a°design like a temple, tree, squl- 
ptures etc. The dyeing of thread in this case and the 
calculation in the use of the reeds are done according to type 
of the designs. The weaver is deeply concentrated to prepare 
the particular design and even sometimes the weaving is 
taken up within a mosquito net for deep concentration. The 
dominating colour used in the thread mat is red and black. 
There is hardly any other colour usedoin mat weaving 
because apy variety of shade cannot give better colouring. 
Lettering and the temple designs are a recent innovation 
effected on ancient designs. The usual colour given for 
feiters is red or black against the wnitish mat grass. Usually 
all four borders are covered up with designs. More intricate 
designs like a palm tree or a boat or a sculpture or a temple 
are given in the centre of the mat besides simple or more 
decorative stripes in the border. Now-a-days attempts are 
being made with success to make the designs on thread 
mats resembling the delicate shades and difficult designs of 
the cotton fabrics. An important limitation in executing 
the designs on the grass mats is that due to the difficulty, in 
reducing the grass stripes to very fine counts the designs 
has to be mostly geometrical. The handicraft, however, is 
got over by weaving out geometrical designs on minute scale. 


The craft of mat weaving is lucrative in consideration 
of its heavy demand but in reality it is in the stage of deca- 
dence. The cultivators who toil rouwmd the year over its 
gultivation get a very little amount on sale of the mat grass. 
The mat weavers who are mostly hailed from the district of 
Midnapur get the best benefit of the mat grass on payment 
of rupees two to three per kg. of dried mat grass. The 
cultivators now-a-days pay more attention to the profitable 
groundnut cultivation and gradually are winding up the 
cultivation of mat grass. During the recent years the 
cultivation shows a declining trend. As far as I remember the 
Industry Department granted a sort of subsidy to the 
mat growers in 1955. As a result of the Government 
patronisation the cultivators of Bhogarai Police Station 
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ˆ harvested a bumper crop in two-three succeeding years. 
When the cultivation of mat grass and the weaving of mat 
are in boom in the neighbouring district of Midnapur (West 
Bengal), the declining trend is marked in the Bhogarai P.S. 
of Balasore district. Phe only way of reviving the cultiva- 
tion and revamping the craft is the patronisation to the 
cultivators and weavers failing which the most lucrative 
traditional craft will be shrouded in oblivion. 
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Ayodhya. Ayodhya. 
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2. Marichi temple, Ayodhya. 
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3. Parsvanatha, Ayodhya. 
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6. Ambika, Charampa. 
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7. Parsvanatha, Charampa. 
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8. @uddha, Khadipada (in the coll2ction of 
Orissa State Museum.) 
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9. Mahisamardini, Kanheibindha. 
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10. Cramunda (locally known as 
Brahmani), Avana. 
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11. An image of Mahisamardini, Avda. 


12. Inscribed Buddhist seals, Avana. 


13. Yami, Balasore Museum. 


14. Parvati, Kaupur. 
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15. Uma-Mahesvara, Kaupur. 


16. Ganga Fanam., Khaira. 
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17. Door jamb of Maninagesvara temple, BZ 


18. Bhairava in the Maninageswara temple. 
Bardhanpur. 
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20. Chamund# Maninagesvara templ®, Bardhanpu 


21. Avalokitesvara, Pattguatb 
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‘22. qgrana in the Bakreswar temple. 
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24. Sury¥ai n tre Khajureswery temple precinct. 
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25. Mahisamardini, Khajuresvwar Duygaxemi:le. 


26. Bhusandeswar Siva Linga, Kirtanias 


27. Biranchinarayart temple, Palia. 
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28. Image of Biranchinarayan (Surya). ©31is 


29. Khirachora Gopinath temple, Remuna. 
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30. Buddharchar.di temple, Sajanagarh. 
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32. Akhandalamani temple, Aradi 


33. Langaleswar temple, ‘Langaleswar. 
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34. Baneswar Masdira, Puruna Balasore. 
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35. Chandaneswar temple, Chandaneswar. 


36. Kadain Rasool!, Balasore. 
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37. Fishing Dockyard, PBalaramgadi. 
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38. Sea-fishing at Balaramgadgi. 
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39. A view of Coast canal, Balasore. 
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40. Boats at Falaramgad;i fishing centre 
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41. Another view of Khirachora Gopinath Temple, Remuna. 
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42. Juma Maszid, Sunhat, Balasore. 
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44. A portion of Satgambhira Attalika, (Raibania tort) 
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45. Coltéctorate building, Balasore. 
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46. Biliist of S#r John Bean®: 
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4/. Bust of Fakirmohan Sunapati. 
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48. An European Cemetry. 


49. Afgigantic Anchor, C handabali. 
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